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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE KNEBWORTH 

EDITION. 


• * 

Upwards of forty years havo passed away sinceoriginal 

publication of “ England and the English.” fftimedLately 
upon its first appearance it ran into a Second Edition. More 
than the lifetime of a^whole generation has since elapsed, and 
during that long interval the work in this country has never 
been re-issued,^ Reprinted in its present form, it Will doubt¬ 
less come for the first time, and therefore virtually as a new 
work, into the hands of the vast majority of Lord Lytton s 
readers. It is thus placed within their reach as the earliest 
portion of the collective re-fssue of the whole of his Mis- 
cellaneoiip Writings. Those writings have been hitherto 
widely scattered, and many of them even have never before 
Jieen acknowledged. They will now, by supplementing the 
Novels anc^ Romances, in a series of some fourteen volumes, 
render the “ Knobworth Edition,” as originally intended 
by its projectors, complete in its comprehensiveness. 

The jictnrc presented to view in the following pages is that 
of a vanished generation. It is a portraiture of England and 
the English as they were, and not as they arc. The contrast, 
between th<4 past and the present, thns thrust upon the 
reader’s recognition,^ivilk certainly be fonnd, to say tho least 
of it, eminently instructive. 

Tho euslon^, lmhits, and fashions of the people liSrein 
doserjbcdjiavtf, sitific these chaptors were written, been either 
wonderfully modified pr entirely transformed.* When the 
book was originally penned William IY. was still reigning. 
Nearlv a whole lustrum, indeed, elapsed after its completion 
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before Qaecn Victoria ascended her throne. Earl Grey was 
prime minister; Lord Brougham was on the woolsack ; duel¬ 
ling was not infrequent; daily newspapers were published 
at sevenpence. 

Looking back to the'social and political condition of those 
times, and reading here the sprightly disquisitions so freely 
and frankly penned upon each by this animated observer, it is 
impossible not to be struck with a vivid sense of how very far 
indeed .in advance of his period upon many points was the 
author of “England and the English.” 

Phrases that have since become household words arc 
scattered up and down these pages. Here it was that was 
first wittily said, “ In other countries poverty is a misfortune 
—with us it is a crime.” Here it was again that those cruel 
and grinding imposts on the raw material of journalism and 
literature which Lord Lytton, immediately upon his entrance 
into the House of Commons, was the foremost to denounce 
and the earliest to relax, were first epigrammatically dubbed 
—in three words, constituting of themselves an overwhelming 
argument for their abolition—the “ Taxes upon Kncwlcdgc.” 
Here it was, moreover, that an expression, often since then 
attributed, in error, to the Duke of Wellington, was, in 
reality, first enunciated, in which the author\s insistence 
upon the valour of every Englishman was but the simple 
application of a phrase of La Bruyere, thus tersely and noblv 
rccondenscd—“ Now, with us, I think every man is bipive.'’ 

How far-seeing tlio writer was, is here indicated re¬ 
peatedly. Forty years before, by Act of Parliament, the 
electors were constrained to use the rights of«t|io political 
franchise, under cover of the Ballot, ^e spoke and wrote 
energetically in favonr of Secret Voting. Considerably moi.e 
thaif a whole generation, before the Abolition^ Purchase in 
the Army, he insisted upon the folly and Injugtico .of a 
system whitfi denied to licroism and# gcifius without mono} 
the opportunity of promotion. Many of the Poor-law changes 
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aftorwards adventured upon will be found here distinctly 
foreshadowed. Twoscore years before Mr. Forster’s bill 
was sketched in outline, and, long, consequently, before 
the now famous 25th Clauso had been dreamt of by any¬ 
one, the author of “ England and they English ” had written 
in his first appendix*(A) these emphatic words: “ I propose, 
then, that tho State shall establish Universal Education; ” 
adding, “ I propose that it shall be founded on, and com¬ 
bined with, religious instruction.” Together with evidences 
like these of serious thought upon matters of grave import¬ 
ance, tho book abounds in sketches, pencilled throughout with 
an air of exhilarating vivacity. The artist, at every turn one 
sees at a glance, is epabled, by the keenness and rapidity of 
his perceptions, 

‘4To catch the manners living as they rise ; ” 

and his portraitures, many of them, are so true to tho life 
that, though forty years old, they might readily be mistaken 
for those of our immediate contemporaries. The “ Man 
About Jown ”—to take but a single instance—might have 
told us all about poor Chester’s accident in the park but 
yesterday. Dandy Venomous, Sir Paul Snarl, Lord Mute, 
and Mr. Cavendish Fitzroy arc less like coloured profiles, by 
Deigfhton, ^han like the latest exemplars of the magical art 
of photography. 

Of K. 


London, September 21, 1874. 



AUTHOR’S ADVERTISEMENT TO THE 
' FIRST EDITION. 
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- ♦ ' 

• It is only to express my thanks to certain kind correspon- 
dents fpr the assistance they have afforded me, that I shall 
delay the Reader from the work now before him. To one 
gentleman of the highest scientific attainments and reputation 
I am'iiidebtcd for many suggestions, of which I kave availed 
myself in my brief view of the “ Stfite of Science to 
another gcjitleman, qualified, perhaps before all men living, to 
judge profoundly of the philosophy of Bentham, I am also 
indebted for considerable aid in the sketch of that remarkable 
writer’s moral and legislative codes which will be found in the 
Appendix to the second volume ; and to the taste and critical 
knowledge of a third gentleman I owe many obligations in 
the chapter devoted to the survey of the “ State of the Arts ’* 
amongst us at this time. To the last gentleman my acknow¬ 
ledgments are perhaps the greater, because he lAts suffered 
me, in his general approbation of my theories, to apply a part 
of histknowledge to som conclusions with which he does not 
wholly agree. 

E L. B. 


London, July 9 , 1833 , 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 

VIEW OF THE ENGLISH CHARACTER. 

INSCRIBED 

TO HIS EXCELLENCY 

THE PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 


“ Before j ou can rectify the disorders of a state, you must examine the 
character of'the people.”— Voltaire. 


I am he 

^ Have measured all the shires of England over, 
r’or to these savages I was addicted 
To search their natures and make odd discoveries.” 

T/w New Inn. Ben Jonson. Act 5, Scene 5. 


CHAPTER I. 

Apology Yor Freedom with a great Namo—Natural Prejudices Illustrated— 
Distir^tions between the Vanity of the French and English—The lloot of 
our Notions is the Sentiment of Property—Anecdote of the French Patriot 
and the English one—Tho Sense of Independence—Its Nature with us 
'* defined—Frodflom not the Cause of UusociabilUy—Effects of Commerce 
upon tho Disposition to Gaiety—Story of the Dutchman and the English 
■Meffchant. 

s 

k AM about, in, this pOrtion of my work, to treat of tho 
character of my countrymen: for wheu a diplomatist like 
your Excoll«nc^ is amongst them, they may as well b^put 
upon tbeir guffrd. 1 shall endeavour to tell my countrymen 
the dhuse# that hafe stamped with certain impressions the 
National Character,*in the belief that the knowledge of self is 
a better precaution against deceit, than even the suspicion of 
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others. I inscribe this portion of my 1 work to your Excellency 
on the same principle as that on which the Scythian brought 
to Darius a mouse, a bird, a fish, and a bundle of arrows:— 
they were the symbols of his nation, and given as instructions 
to its foe. I make up also my bundle of national symbols, 
and I offer them to ttie representative of that great people 
with whom for eight centuries we have been making great 
wars, occasioned by small mistakes. Perhaps if the symbols 
had been rightly construed a little earlier, even a mouse and a 
fish might nave taught us better. A quarrel is, nine times out 
of ten,' merely the fermentation -of a misunderstanding. 

I have another reason for inscribing these preliminary 
chapters to Prince Talleyrand: this is not the first time he 
ha* been amongst us—great changes have been over the 
world during the wide interval between his first and his 
present visit to England. Those changes which have wrought 
such convulsions in states, have begun by revolutions in the 
character of nationsevery change in a constitution is occa- 
c. sioned by some change in the people. The English of the 
pfesent day are not the English of twenty years ago. To 
whom can I dedicate my observations on the causes that in¬ 
fluence character so fittingly css to the man who can read 
character at a glance. The consciousness that I set over ray * 5 
testimony so penetrating a judge must make nie doubly 
scrupulous as to its accuracy: ana my presumption in appeal¬ 
ing to such an arbiter, is an evidence, indeed, of temerity; 
but it is also a proof of my honesty, and a guarantee for my 
caution. 

I remember to have read in an ancient writer # of a certain 
district in Africa remarkable for a fearful phenomenon. “ In 
that climate,” says our authority, “the air seemed filled with 
gigantic figures of strange and uncouth monsters fighting (or 
m pursuit of) each other. Thfese apparitions were necessarity* 
a little alarming to foreigners, but the natives looked upon 
them with the utmost indifference.” Is not thi^atory an em¬ 
blem of national prejudices ? Tbfe shadowy monsters that 
appal the stranger seem ordinary enough to us; we have fco 
notion of a different atmosphere, and that whiefr is a marvel 
to otnli*s is hut a commonplace to ourselves. T«t if the native 
is unobservant, your Excellency will alknf that thclmvdller ii> 
credulous; and if sometimes the mongtenf are unremarked by 
the onh, sometimes also they are invented by the other. Your 

' Diodorus Siculus. 
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Excellency remembers the story of the French Jesuit, who 
was‘astonished to find priestcraft in China*, the man who 
practised it in the name of the Virgin thought it a monstrous 
piece of impudence to practise it in the name of Fo! In the 
same spirit of travel you read of an Englishwoman complain* 
ing of rudeness in America, and a German prince affecting a 
republican horror at an aristocracy in England. 

His Excellency Prince Talleyrand knows better than the 
whole corps of diplomatists how small a difference there is 
really between man and man—‘the stature and limbs vary 
littlo in proportions—it is tbe costume that makes all the dis¬ 
tinction. Travellers do not sufficiently analyze their surprise 
at the novelties they see, and they often proclaim that to be a 
difference in the several characters of nations, which is, bat a 
difference in*their manners. One of the oldest illustrations of 
national prejudice is to be found in Herodotus. The Greeks 
in the habit of burning their parents were wonderfully indig¬ 
nant. at the barbarity of the Callatii, who were accustomed to 
cat them. The Persian king summons the Callatii before himi 
in the presence of the Greeks:—“You eat your fathers ffhd 
mothers—a most excellent practice—pray, for what sum will 
you burn them ? M The Callatii were exceedingly disgusted 
•at the question. Bum their parents! They uttered yells of 
horror fttP so inhuman a suggestion ! The Callatian and the 
Greek experienced filial affection in an equal degree, but the 
man who mado a dinner of his father, would have considered 
it the height of atrocity to have made a bonfire of him. 

Th% passffms are universally the same—the expression of 
them as universally varying. Your Excellency will allow that 
the French and the English are both eminently vain of country 
—so fa*they are alike—yet if there be any difference between 
the two nations more stron g t han another, it is the manner in 
which that wamity is shown. *The vanity of the Frenchman 
consists (as I have somewhere read) in belonging to so great 
a country :#Rut the vanity of the Englishman qxults in the 
thought that so great a country belongs to himself. The root 
o# all our notions, as of all our laws, is to bo found in the 
sentiment o{ property. It is my wife whom yon shalA not 
insult; it is my nouse that you shall not enter; it is my 'Country 
that yovL ^hall not tfaduce; and by ^ species of u^tra-mundano 
appropriation, it is my God whom you shall not blaspheme ! 

We may observe the different form of the national*vanity 
in tl^j^nliabitaut of either country by comparing the eulogia 
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which the Frenchman lavishes on France, with the sarcastic 
despondency with which the Englishman touches upon 
England. 

A few months ago I paid a visit to Paris : I fell in with a 
French marquis of the Bourbonite politics: he spoke to me 
of the present state of'Farig with tears in his eyes. I thought 
it best to sympathize and agree with him; my complaisance 
was displeasing:—he wiped his eyes with the air of a man 
beginning to take offence. “ Nevertheless, sir,’* quoth he, 
“ onr public buildings are superb! ” I allowed the fact. “We 
have made great advances in civilization.’* There was no dis¬ 
puting the proposition. “ Onr writers are the greatest in the 
world.” I was silent. “ JJJhfin —what a devil of a climate 
yopre is, in comparison to ours l ” 

I returned to England, in company with a Frenchman, who 
had visited us twenty years since, and who was delighted with 
the improvements he witnessed in London; I introduced him 
to one of our patriots.—“What a superb street is Begent 
, Street,” cried the Frenchman. 

*»'* Pooh, sir, mere lath and plaster!” replied the patriot. 

“ I wish to hear your debates,” said tbe Frenchman. 

“ Not worth the trouble, sir,’i groaned the patriot. 

“ I shall do homage to your public men.” • 

“ Mere twaddlers, I assure you—nothing great no#-a-days,” 
“ Well, I am surprised; but, at least, I shall see your authors 
and men of science.” 

“ Really, sir,” answered the patriot, very gravely, “ I don’t 
remember that wo have any.” 1 * 

The polished Frenchman was at a loss for a moment, but 
recovering himself—“ Alql ” said he, taking a pinch df snuff, 
“ but you’re a very great nation—very!” * 

“ That is quite tqrxe,” said tbe Englishman, drawing him¬ 
self up. c ' 

The Englishman, then, is vain of his country! Wherefore ? 
because of the public buildings ? he never entetfesthem.—The 
laws ? he abases them eternally.—The public men P thoy«are 
quacks.—The writers ? he knows nothing about them. Hdas 
vaii^of his country for an excellent reason —it h^duced him. 

In lfte own mind tbe Englishman is the pivf5w>£ all things— 
tbe centre ofythe solar system. Likp Virtue herself he * 

t “ Stands as the sun, €% 

And all that rolls around him 

Drinks light, and life, and glory, from Ins aspect.” 
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It is an old maxim enough among ns that we possess the 
.sturdy sense of independence; we value ourselves on it;—yet 
the sense of independence is often but the want of sympathy 
with others. 

There was a certain merchant sojourning at an inn, whom 
the hoots by mistake called betimes in the morning. 

“ Sir/' quoth the hpots, “ the day's breaking/’ The mer¬ 
chant turned round with a grim look—“ Let it break/' growled 
he, “it owes me nothing!" This anecdote is rather charac¬ 
teristic ; it shows the connexion between selfishness and inde¬ 
pendence. The trait in our character of which I spgik, has 
been often remarked.; none, however, have,«to my mind, very 
' clearly accounted for it. Your Excellency knows, to be sure, 
that all the Frenchmen who ever wrote a syllable about^us 
have declared it the result of bur haughty consciousrifess of 
liberty. But we are better aware now-a-days than formerly 
what the real effects of liberty are. The feeling I describe 
is entirely selfish; the feelings produced by the consciousness 
of liberty rather run into the wildest extremes of universal 
philanthropy. Union and fraternity are the favourite cant 
words of popular power; and unsociability may be the accom¬ 
paniment, but is certainly not |he characteristic, of freedom. 

• A Frenchman, indeed, has long enjoyed the same security 
of property, and the same consciousness of liberty, which are 
the boast of the Englishman; but this advantage has rather 
tended to widen than concentrate the circle of ms affections. 
In becoming a citizen he has not ceased to mingle with his 
kind ; # perhajis he thinks that to be at once free and unsocial 
would be a union less characteristic of a civilized, than a savage, 
condition. But your Excellency has observed, that all amongst 
ub, save Jhose of the highest ranks, live very much alone. Our 
crowded parties are not society; we assemble all onr acquaint¬ 
ance for the pleasure of saying nothing to them. “ Lea Anglais 
says one of your countrymen, “ les Anglais ont une infinite do 
ces pefttes usages de convention,—■pour se dispenser de purler" # 
One main element is fyome; and if you believe odr sentimen¬ 
talists, we consider it a wonderful virtue to be unhappy and 
disagreeable everywhere else. Thus (the consequence is nettle) 
we acquire tnaimabit of attaching an undue importancerto onr 
own otrclejmnd viewing with indifference all the sjj^ere beyond, 

(The English have an infinitude of these little conventional usages 4 -to savo 
themselves the trouble of talking.] 
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which proverbially distinguishes the recluse, or the member of 
a confined coterie. 

Your Excellency has perhaps conversed with Mr. Owen;— 
that benevolent man usually visits every foreigner whom he 
conceived worthy of conversion to parallelogrammafcization; 
and, since I remember the time when he considered the Duke 
of Wellington and the Archbishop of Canterbury among the 
likeliest of his proselytes, it is not out of the range of possi¬ 
bilities that he should imagine he may make an Owemte of 
the Ex-Bishop of Autun. If, by any accident, Mr. Owen is 
wrongbnpon that point,%e is certainly right in another; he is 
right when, in order to render philanthropy universal, he pro¬ 
poses that individuals of every community should lire in public 
together 1 —the unsocial life is scarcely prolific of the social 
virtues. c ' 

But if it be not the consciousness of liberty, what causes arc 
they that produce amongst us that passion for the Unsocial, 
which we dignify with the milder epithet offo the Domestic ? 

I apprehend that the main causes are two: the first may be 
found in our habits of trade; the second, in the long-established 
influence of a very peculiar form of aristocracy. 

With respect to the first, I think we may grant, without 
much difficulty, that it is evidently the nature of Commerce 
to detach the mind from the pursuit of amusement*, fatigued 
with promiscuous intercourse during the day, its votaries con¬ 
centrate their desires of relaxation within their home; at night 
they want rest rather than amusement: hence we usually find 
that a certain apathy to amusement, perfectly fiistincf from 
mere gravity of disposition, is the characteristic of commercial 
nations. It is not less observable among tbe Americans, and 
the Dutch, than it is amodg the English; the last indeed have, 
in their social state* great counterbalances to the commercial 
spirit. I had the honour of being introduced «the other day 
to a young traveller from Amsterdam. “ Have you been to tbe 
play since your arrival in London P” was a natuw4 question. 

“ No, sir, those amusements are v%ry expensive.’* 

“ True; but a man so enviably rich as yourself can affwrd 
them.” ^ 

“No? sir,” was the austere and philosophflWeply, “I can , 
afford the amusement, but not the habit of amusement.” * 

A witty countryman oi your ExcqJlendyW told me that ne 
could Win over any Englishman I pleased to select, to accom¬ 
pany him to a masquerade that was to be given at the.,Opera 
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House. I selected for the experiment a romarkably quiet 
and decorous father of a family—a merchant. .The French¬ 
man accosted him—“ Monsieur never goes to masquerades, I 
believe. 1 ’ 

“Never.” # 

“ So I thought. It would be impossible to induce you to go.” 

“ Not quite impossible,” said the merchant, smiling; “ but 
I am too busy for such entertainments; besides, I havo a moral 
scruple.” 

“Exactly so. I have just bet my friend here three to one 
that he could not persuade you to go to the masquerade given 
to-morrow night at the Opera House.” 

“ Three to one!” said the merchant. “ Those are long odds.” 

“I will offer you the Bame bet,” rejoined the Fremjnmn 
gaily, “ in guihcas, if you please.” 

“ Three to one!—done,” cried the Englishman, and he went 
to the Opera House in order to win his wager; the masquerade 
in this case had ceased to be an amusement—it had become a 
commercial speculation! 

But the same class that are indifferent to amusement, are f&t 
fond of show. A spirit of general unsociability is not incom¬ 
patible with the lovo of festivals on great occasions, with 
splendid entertainments, and a luxurious hospitality. Osten¬ 
tation and* unsociability are often effects of the same cause; 
for the spirit of commerce, disdaining to indulge amusement, 
is proud of displaying wealth, and is even more favourable to 
the Luxuries than it is to the Arts. 

The^secon® cause of our unsociability is more latent than 
the first: so far from springing out of our liberty, it arises 
from tb& restraints on it, and is the result, not of the haughti¬ 
ness of a democracy, but the peculiar influences of aristocratic 
power. This part of my inquiry, which* is very important, 
deserves a chapter to itself. 

* So, & the Tkpted Staten, a traveller tells us tliat he observed in the pit of 
the theatre two lads about fifteen pare of age, conversing very irftently between 
the fftits. Curiosity prompted Mm to listen to the dialogue. Were they dis¬ 
cussing the merits or the play—the genius of tho actor—the splendour of the 
scene ? No such thing: they were attempting to calculate the numbex of 
spectators, and till ^cascquont profits to tho manager. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The effect of the openness of public honours to the Plebeian counteracted by the 
Patrician influences—Mr. Hunt’s bon mot —Character of Lord Lachrymal— 
Mistake of the People in their jealousy of the Crown—Causes that dis¬ 
tinguish the influence t>f the English, from that of any other, Aristocracy— 
The Numerous Gradoa of Society—How created—Spirit of imitation and 
vying—The Keserve and Orgueil of the Enflish traced to their Causes— 
The Aristocracy operate on Character—Character on Luwb — Want of 
Amusements among the Poor. 

The proverbial penetration of your Excellency has doubtless 
remarked^ that England has long possessed this singular con¬ 
stitution of society—the spirit of democracy in the power of, 
obtaining honours, and the genius of an aristocracy in the 
method by which they are acquired. The highest offices have 
been open by law to any man, no matter what his pedigree or 
his quarterings; but influences, stronger than laws, have de¬ 
termined that it is only through the aid of one portion or the 
other of the aristocracy that those offices ban be obtained. 
Hence we see daily in high advancement men sprung from the 
JJfeople, who yet never use the power they have acquired in 
the people’s behalf. Nay, it may be observed, even among 
the lawyera, who owe at least the first steps of promotion 
to their own talents or perseverance, though for the crowning 
honours they must look to oligarchical favour, thifb, as in the 
case of a Scott or a Sugden,* the lowest plebeian by birth, 
has only to be of importance to become the bitterest aristocrat 
in policy. The road to honours is apparently popular; but 
each person rising from the herd has endeavoured to festrain 
the very principle of popularity by which he has risen. So 
that, while the power of* obtaining eminent station has been 
open to all ranks, yet in proportion as that power* bore any 
individual aloft, yon might see it purifying itself of all demo¬ 
cratic properties, and beautifully melting into that aristocratic 
atmosphere which it was permitted to attain.—Mr, Hunt, 
whom yooy Excellency may perhaps have heaiSfrof, as a Doc¬ 
trinaire , in a school once familiar to ^ourself, had a peculiar 
faculty of uttering hard truths. “ You speak,” quoth%o, 
on* evening in the House of Commons, “ of Jkqrmob of dema- 
gojgudb whom the Reform Bill will send to partiamont; be not# 
afraid; yot have one qjire method of during thS wildest^of 

* [fitill surviving—in 1874—as the venerable Earl of Saint Leonards, ex- 
Lord High Chancellor of England, at the grand and green old age of ninety- 
three !] 
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them: choose your man, catch him, place him on the Treasury- 
bench, and be assured yon will never hear him accused of 
being a demagogue again.*’ 

Lord Lachrymal (it is classical, and dramatic into the bar¬ 
gain, to Bpeak of the living under feigned names) is a man of 
plebeian extraction. He lias risen through the various grades 
of the law, and has obtained possession of the highest. Ko 
man calls him parvenu —he has confounded himself with the 
haute noblesse; if you were to menace the peers’ right of 
voting by proxy, he would burst into tears. “ Good old man,” 
cry the Lords, “ h<Jw he loves the institutions of his country! ” 
# Am I asked why Lord-Lachrymal is so much respected by his 
peers—-am I asked why they boast of his virtues, and think it 
wrong to remember his origin ? I would answer that questiqp 
by another, Why is the swallow considered by tho vulgar a 
bird that should be sacred from injury F—Because it builds 
under their own eaves 1 There is a certain class of politicians, 
and Lord Lachrymal is one of them, who build their fortunes 
in the roofs of the aristocracy, and obtain, by about an equal 
merit, an equal sanctity with the swallow. * 

In nearly all states, it is by being the tool of the great that 
the lowly rise. People point to the new Sojanus, and cry to 
their children, “ See the effect of merit! ”—Alas, it is the 
effect of servility. In despotic states, the plebeian has even a 
greater chance of rising than in free. In the east, a common 
water-carrier to-day is grand vizier to-morrow. In the Roman 
Republic the low born were less frequently exalted, than they 
were im tho Btoman Despotism. So with us—it was tho Tories 
who brought forward the man of low or mediocre birth j the 
Whigs, %hen they came into power, had only thoir grand 
seigneurs *to put into office. The old maxim of the political 
adventurer was invariably this: To rise fr©m the people, take 
every opportunity to abuse them*! What mattered it, then, to 
the plebeians that one of their number was exalted to the 
Cabinet? hfcf had risen by opposing their wishes ; his very 
characteristic was thatgof contempt for his brethren. A noble- 
mam’s valet is always supereminently bitter against the canaille: 
a plebeiah in. high station is usually valet to the whtfle 
•peerage 1 

-The*time # bas long^ast when the English people had any 
occasion for jealousy against the power of tho crown. Even 
at the period in which they directed their angry suspicions 
agains^he king, it was trot to that branch of the legislature 
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that tho'growing power of corruption was justly to be attri¬ 
buted. From the date of the aristocratic revolution of 1688, 
the influence of the aristocracy has spread its unseen monopoly 
over the affairs of state. The king, we hear it said, has the 
privileged to choose his ministers! Excellent delusion! The 
aristocracy choose tfl'em ! the heads of that aristocratic party 
which is the most powerful must come into office, whether the 
king like it or not. Could tho king choose a cabinet out of 
men unknown to the aristocracy—persons belonging neither 
to whig nor tory P Assuredly not; the aristocratic patty in 
the two Houses would be in arms. Heavens, what a commo¬ 
tion there would be! Imagine the haughty indignation of mj; 
Lords Grey and Harrowby! What a “ prelection" we should 
|9ceive from Lord Brougham, “ deeply meditating these 
tniffgs! w Alas ! the Icing's ministry would t>e out the next 
day, and the aristocracy’s ministry, with all due apology, re¬ 
placed. The power of the king is but the ceremonial to the 
power of the magnates. He enjoys the prerogative of seeing 
two parties fight in the lists, and of crowning the victor. 
Weed I cite examples of this truth ? Lord Chatham is the 
dread and disgust of George III.—the stronger of the two 
factions for the time being force his majesty into receiving 
that minister. The Catholic question was the most unpalatable 
measure that could be pressed upon George IT.—To the 
irritability of that monarch no more is conceded than was 
granted to the obstinacy of his royal father, and the Catholic 
Belief Bill is passed amidst all the notoriety of his repugnance. 
In fact, your Excellency, who knows so well th^jugglkig with 
which one party in politics fastens its sins upon another, may 
readily perceive that the .monarch has only been routing the 
chestnuts of tho aristocracy; * and the aristocracy, cunning 
creature, has lately affected to look quite shocked at the quan¬ 
tity of chestnuts roasted. ° 

he nation had begun to perceive this truth, when Bu4^ thought fit once 
more to blindat. “ Ono of the principal tc^ies,” eaith he, in hie Thought* on 
the Cause of the present Discontents , “which #aa then, and has been*since 
much employed by that political school, is an effectual terror of the ffrowfk of 
an aristocratic power, prejudicial to the rights of the crown, and tho balance of 
tb&bonstitution,” &c. lie goes on to argue, that the influence of the crown is 
a dangdf more imminent than that of the peerage. Although in the same work* 
that brilliant writer declares himself “ no friend t^the aristocracy,” lixs whale 
love for liberty was that of aif aristocrat. His mind was eminently feudar in 
its vast and stately mould, and the patrician pl&usibilitics dazzled and attracted 
him far more than the monarchical. He could have been a rebel easier than a 
republican. 
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In a certain savage country that I have read of, there is a 
chief supposed to he descended from the gods; all the other 
chiefs pay him the greatest respect: they consult him if they 
should go to war, or proclaim peace; but it is an understood 
thing, that he is to be made acquainted with their determina¬ 
tion beforehand. His consent is merely the ratification of 
their decree. But the ahiefs, always speaking of his powei; 
conceal their own; and while the popular jealousy is directed 
to the seaming authority, they are enabled quietly to cement and 
extend the foundations of the real. Of a similar nature have 
been the relations between the English king and the English 
aristocracy; the often odions policy of the last has been craftily 
fastened on the first; and the sanctity of a king has been too 
frequently but the conductor of popular lightning from thq 
more responsible aristocracy, * 

The supposed total of constitutional power has always con¬ 
sisted of three divisions; the king, the aristocracy, and the 
commons: but the aristocracy (until the passing of the Reform 
Bill), by boroughs in the one house, as by hereditary seats in 
the other, monopolized the whole of the three divisions. They 
ousted the people from the commons by a majority of their 
own delegates; and they forced € the king into their measures 
by the maxim, that his consent to a hill passed through both 
houses couW not with safety bo withheld. Thus, then, in 
state affairs, the government of the country has been purely 
that of an aristocracy. Let ns now examine the in^uence 
which they have exercised in social relations. It is to this, I 
appreh^pd, that we must look for those qualities which have 
distinguished their influence from that of other aristocracies. 
Without the odium of separate privileges, without the demar¬ 
cation of ^pudal rights, the absence of those very prerogatives 
has been the canse of the long establishment of their power. 
Their authority* has not been visible; held under popular 
names it has deceived the popular eye;—and deluded by the 
notion of a IJalance of Power, the people did not seo that it 
was pne of the proprietors *>f the power who held *tlic scales 
andgregnlatod the weights. 

The social influence of the aristocracy has been exactly o^a 
^character to st\r%then their legislative. Instead of keeping 
themselves aloof from the other classes, and “ hedging their 
stAo,” round with tlfe thorny, but uflsubstantial harriers of 
heraldic .distinctions; instead of demanding half a hundred 
quarte iing s with their wives, and galling their inferiors by 
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eternally dwelling on the inferiority, they may be said to mix 
more largely, and with more seeming equality, with all classes, 
than any other aristocracy in the savage or civilized world. 
Drawing* their revenues from land, they have also drawn much 
of their more legitimate* power from the influence it gave 
them in elections. To inorease this influence they have been 
in the habit of visiting the provinces, much more often than 
any aristocracy in a monarchical state are accustomed to do. 
Their hospitality, their field sports, the agricultural and county 
meetings they attend, in order “ to keep np the fam% in¬ 
terest,” rnix them with all classes; and, possessing the usual 
urbanity of a conrt, they have not nnfrequently added to the 
weight of property, and the glitter of station, the influence of 
g, personal popularity, acquired less, perhaps, by the evidence 
of Virtues, than the exercise of politeness. • 

In most other countries the middle classes rarely possessing 
the riches of the nobility, have offered to the latter no incen¬ 
tive for seeking their alliance. But wealth is the greatest of 
all levellers, and the highest of the English nobles willingly 
•epair the fortunes of hereditary extravagance by inter¬ 
marriage with the families of the banker, the lawyer, and the 
merchant: this, be it observed, tends to extend the roots of 
their influence among the middle classes, who, in other countries, 
are the natural barrier of the aristocracy. It is the ambition 
of the rich trader to obtain the alliance of nobles; and he 
loves, as well as respects, those honours to which himself or 
his children may aspire. The long-established custom of pur¬ 
chasing titles, either by hard money or the n»ore circuitous 
influence of boroughs, has tended also to mix aristocratic 
feelings with the views of the trader; and the apparent open¬ 
ness of honours to all men, makes even the humblest shop¬ 
keeper, grown ricji, think of sending his son to College, not 
that he may become a wiser man or a bettor man, but that 
he may perhaps become my lord bishop or my lord chancellor. 

Thus, by not preserving a strict demarcation^ the Tier man 
nobles, round their order, the Bmgli|h aristocracy extqpded 
their moral influence throughout the whole of society, ^md 
t^pir state might thus be said, like the city of the Lacedemo¬ 
nians* to be the safer in internal force, frgfii rejecting all # 
vulgar formications. 

* Aid yet the power that has been most frequently jnrcigljcd agiiinst, 
merely because it was the most e‘, iderit. 
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By this intermixture of the highest aristocracy with the 
more subaltern ranks of society, there are far finer and more 
numerous grades of dignity in this country than in any other. 
You see two gentlemen of the, same birth, fortunes, and 
estates—they are not of the same rank,—by no means!—one 
looks down on the other as confessedly his inferior. Would 
you know why ? His connexions are much higher ! Nor are 
connexions alone the dispensers of an idea), bat acknowledged 
consequence. Acquaintanceship confers also its honours: next. 
to bq|pg related to the great, is the happiness of knowing the 
great: and the wi£p even of a bourgeois, who has her house 
filled with fine people, considers herself, and is tacitly allbwed 
to bo, of greater rank than one, who, of far better birth and 
fortune, is not so diligent a worshipper of birth and fortune in 
others; in fact,•this lady has but her own respectable rank tef 
display—but that lady reflects the exalted rank of every 
duchess that shines upon her* card-rack. 

These mystic, shifting, and various shades of graduation j 
these shot-silk colours of society produce this effect: That 
people have no exact and fixed position—that by acquaintance 
alone they may rise to look down on their superiors—that while 
the rank gained by intellect, or by interest, is open but to few, 
tlje rank that may bo obtained by fashion seems delusively to 
he open to #11. Hence, in the first place, that eternal vying 
with each other; that spirit of show; that lust of imitation 
which characterize our countrymen and countrywomen. These 
qualities so invariably observed by foreigners have never yet 
been ascribed 4o their true origin. I think I have succeeded 
in tracing their cause as national characteristics to the peculiar 
nature okour aristocratieal influences.* As wealth procures the 
alliance and respect of nobles, wealth is affected even where 
not possessed; and, as fashion, which is the creature of an 
aristocracy, canpnly be obtained by resembling the fashionable; 
hence, each person imitates his fellow, and hopes to purchase 
the respoctfuj # opinion of others by renouncing the indepen¬ 
dence of opinion for himself . • 

^nd hence, also, proceeds the most noticeable trait in our 
national character, our reserve, and that orgueil, so much more 

* It may be #bserved tlug the power of fashion has increased in proportion 
as the aristocracy have bleqpcd themselves moroyith the gentryflbd merchants. 
Th! ire Was a time when the English were as remarkable among foreigners for 
their independence and indifference to the mode, as they are now noted for their 
servile obsequiousness to fashion. 
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expressive of discontent) than of dignity, which is the dis¬ 
pleasure, the amazement, and the proverb of our continental 
visitors. Nobody being really fixed in society, except the very 
great (in whom, for the most part, the characteristics vanish), 
in any advance yon make to a seeming equal, yon may either 
lower yourself by an acquaintance utterly devoid of the ficti¬ 
tious advantages which are considered respectable; or, on the 
other hand, yon may subject your pride to the mortification of 
a rebut from one, who, for reasons impossible for you to dis¬ 
cover, considers his station far more unequivocal than your 
own. La Bruyere observes, that the rank of single men wing 
less Settled than that of the married, since they may exalt 
themselves by an alliance, they are usually placed by society 
in one grade higher than their legitimate claim. Another 
French writer commenting on this passage ha^s observed, that 
hence one reason why there is usually less real dignity and 
more factitious assumption in the single men of polished 
society, than in the married;—they affect an imaginaiy situa¬ 
tion. With ns all classes are the same, as tHfe bachelors of La 
Bruyere: all aim at some ideal situation a grade above their 
<SWn, and act up to the dignity of this visionary Barataria. 
The ingenious author of The Opium Eater has said, that the 
family of a bishop are, for thfc most part, remarkable for their 
pride. It is beeause the family of a bishop hold ^n equivocal 
station, and are for ever fearful that they are not thought 
enough of: a bishop belongs to the aristocracy, but his family 
to the gentry. Again, natural sons are proverbial for arroganco 
and assumption—it is from the same cause. In fact, let us 
consult ourselves. Are we not all modest when we ffcel our¬ 
selves estimated at what we consider our just value, and all 
inclined to presume in proportion as wo fear we are slighted ? 

In ail other countries where an aristocracy is of has been 
exceedingly powerful, the distinctions they have drawn between 
themselves and society have been marked andbtern; they have 
chiefly lived, married, and visited among their own appointed 
circle. In Germany the count of^eighty quartl&ings does not 
fear a rivalry with the baron of six; ffbr does the baron 6f six 
quarterings dread the aspiring equality of the morchant of the 
tiftder; each rank is settled in its own stul^f?<nm circumvalla- 
tion;‘fashion in Germany is, therefore, comparatively nnga** 
tory in its influence j th^re is no object iq, vying, and no reward 
in imitation. With us the fusion of all classes, each with the 
other, is so general, that the aristocratic contagion extends 
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from the highost towards the rergo of the lowest. The trades¬ 
men in every country town hare a fashion of .their own, and 
the wife of the mercer will stigmatize the lady of the grocer 
as “ ungenteel.” When Mr. Cobbett, so felicitous in nick¬ 
names, and so liberal in opinions, wished to assail Mr. Sadler, 
he found no epithet so suitable to his views or sentiments as 
the disdainful appellation of “ linendraper! ” The same pride 
and the same reserve will bo found everywhere; and thus 
slowly and surely, from the petty droppings of the well of 
manors, the fossilized incrustations of national character are 
formed. 

To the importance which wealth receives from tho aristo¬ 
cracy we must add the importance it receives from trade. 
What men are taught to respect, gradually acquires the tfis-* 
tine ti on of a viftue—to be rich becomes a merit; to be poor, 
an offence. A foreign writer has thus justly observed, that 
we may judge of the moral influence of this country by the 
simple phrase, that a man is worth so much; or, as he translates 
the expression, digne tant . 

In a work upon England, published at Paris in 1816, whictf 
has stolen much from the more important one of M. Ferri de 
St. Constant; but which, while often wrong in its facts, is, 
wlym right in them, usually profound in its deductions, tho 
writer, aftet observing that in England, I'argeiU decide en 
tout , philosophically remarks—“ De cette manikre , quoique lee 
richcsses augment tent & certmns egards la puissance d'vm St at, il 
arrive qiielles ne servent qu’b lo detruire sitdt qu'elles influent 
sur le chgj.x de <Mux qiri sont d la tite da gomemement .*’* 

In other countries poverty is a misfortune,—with us it is a 
crime. 

The familiar meaning of a word often betrays the character 
of a people: with tho ancient Romans virtue signified valour: 
with the modern^a virtuoso is a collector. The inhabitants of 
the Tonga Islands, with whom all morals are in a state of 
extraordinary g*nfusion, have no expression for virtue in a 
man yjhich is not equall>ap^Ucable to an axe: they recognize 
virtue only in what does them an evident service. An axe or 
a man may be the instrument of murder, but each continue# 

be a good axeV^a good man. With us the word virtue is 

[^loncy decides everything. According to this fashion—although riches to 
a certain extent exercise tho power of a state, it so happens that they inly 
help to destroy it immediately they influence tho choice of those who are at the 
head of thfljroveniment.] 
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seldom heard, out of a moral essay; I am not sure whether it 
does not excite *a suspicion of some unorthodox signification, 
something heathen and in contradistinction to religion. The 
favourite word is “ respectability -and the current meaning 
of H respectability’*.may certainly exclude virtue, but never a 
decent sufficiency of wealth: no wonder then that every man 
strives to be rich— 

“ Et propter vitam vivendi perdore cauaas.*’* 

Through the effects they thus produco on the national cha¬ 
racter the aristocracy have insonsibly been able to react upon 
the laws. Poverty being associated in men’s minds with some¬ 
thing disreputable, they have had little Bcruplo iu making 
Jaws unfavourable to the poor! they have clung without shame 
to £he severities of a barbarous criminal code^-to an unequal 
system of civil law, which almost proscribes justice but to the 
wealthy—to impressment for seamen—to taxes upon know¬ 
ledge—and to imprisonment by mesne proqess. Such conse¬ 
quences may be traced to such levities. The Laws of a Nation 
v*re often the terrible punishment of their foibles. 

Hence also arises one of the causesf for the noticeable want 
of amusement for the poorer classes. Whore are the cheap 
guingueites andgardens for the labourer, which make tlicbofist 
of Prance ? Where the consecrated green sward, formerly 
the theme of our own poets, 

“ Where all the village train from labour free, 

Lead up their sports beneath the hawthorn tree? ” 

We are told that the Arcadians, as their climatd was peculiarly 
chill and gloomy (in modem phrase “English*’), sought to 
counteract its influence by assemblies, music, and & gay and 
cheerful education. Thus did legislation conquer xature; nor 
with unhappy effects, for the Arcadians were no less remarkable 
for their benevolence and piety than for their*passion for music 
and for their gaiety of disposition.^ It is roserved o for us to 
counteract the gloomiest climate by the dullettocustoms! 

I do not say, however, that direct legislation should provide 
amusement for the poor—but at least it should never forbid 

Mnd for the sake of life to sacrifice the very end St jj&rposo of existenoe.1 
f One ofAhe causes. Another is in the growth of religums sed^rianisitf; 
but I am apt to believe, that»if amusements were within the reach of the poor, 
there would be far less of the gloom of fanaticism? Excitement of one «£>rt or 
the fiber must be sought for, os a counterpoise to toil; at present the poor find 
it only in two sources—the conventicle or the alehouse, 

$ l*ol} bins. 
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it. . The very essence of our laws has been against Lite social 
meetings of the humble, which have been called idleness, and 
against the amusements of the poor which have boon stigma¬ 
tized as disorder.* But what direct legislation itself cannot 
effect, could be effected by the spirit by# which legislation is 
formed. That prejudice of respect for the wealthy, and con¬ 
tempt for the poor, whidh belongs to ns, would probably soon 
close any institutions for popular amusements if established 
to-morrow; if they were cheap they would be considered dis¬ 
reputable. In France, the humbler shopkeepers mix in festivity 
with the peasantry; the aristocratic spirit would forbid' this 
aondescension in England (unless an election were going on), 
and the relaxation being thus ungraced by the presence of 
those a little thair superiors would perhaps be despised by the* 
labourers themselves, t 

It were to be wished on many accounts that this were other¬ 
wise; Amusement keeps men cheerful and contented—it 
engenders a spirif of urbanity—it reconciles the poor to the 
pleasures of their superiors which are of the same sort, though 
in another sphere; it removes the sense of hardship—it brings 
men together in those genial moments when the heart opens 
and care is forgotten. Deprived of more gentle relaxations 
th& poor aijp driven to the alehouse, they talk over their 
superiors—and who ever talks of others in order to praise 
them ? They read the only cheap papers permitted them, not 
usually the most considerate and mild in spirit;—their minds 
in one respect are benefited; for they advance, even by this 
intercourse, in*heir progress to better government; but they 
clog this benefit by a rancour to all its obstacles, which is at 
once natural and to he lamented.^ Woe to the legislator who 
succeeds by vexatious laws and petty tyrannies, in interdicting 

A few lialf-sighiftd politicians, liko Windham, have indeed advocated 
popular amusements, hut of what nature?—Bull-baiting and boxing; amuse¬ 
ments that brutalize. These are they who turn the people into swine, and then 
boast of their kintness in teaching them to be savage. Admirable philan¬ 
thropist l the object of recreation I* to soften and refine men, not to render 
them more ferociouB. 

t They might be licentious from the same cause. In Fiance the amusements 
of the peasantry are so foccntly conducted, because the presence of some of the 
twiddle class produccs\,rrunconsoioua, but most salutary restraint. * 

| All passion blinds even the best-founded opinions. A passionate indigna¬ 
tion against the aristocracyyould, if once put into action, frustrate the good , v 
object! it sought to effect. The groat Marius saw all the Vicos of the aristocracy 
with tho wrath of a wronged plebeian. Marius was the incarnation of Popular 
Passion—he scourged the Patricians for their disorders, by committing more 
tumultuoTte*snd deadly disorders himself. 

9 2 
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enioyment to those who labour!—above All, in an age when 
they have discovered what is due to themselves; he will, 
indeed, expedite reform-if that to legislators be on agreeable 
contemplation—but it will lie by souring and exacerbating t e 
spirit which oxtorts jit 1 


Story 


CHAPTEE III. 

e _ rhinese Eroneroiy-Applied to this work—Dislike to Foreigners, how 
y * n f the alalike—One cause, however, still continues— 

cau«A-Alyt ema,tri 4“™^, to . fc.gtad-lfotiwid Honerty 

«*S^^a!SswssaarjssB 
s?att *a-s=rysvas swaafst 


Them is a tale (your Excellency may have read it, it is to 
be found in the writings of % French missionary—a species of 
literature that rnnst hare manifold attractions for one. wj» 
was once Bishop of Autnn)—there is a tale of a oertain Chmese 
TZeror, who conceived great displeasure atthe grand historian 
o™the Celestial Empire, for having with too accurate and 
simple a fidelity, narrated in his chronicle all the errors and 
foibtes of the prince. “X admire your effroiitey, jiaidthe 
emperor frown!ng, “Ton dare then to keep a <Wy of my 

Off o n x2 r ^ flSlSSESX, r I p?‘ d °wif f-^fuiiy 

all that can convpy to a later age a jest impression of your 

character; accordingly, the instant yonr 

me I shall hasten to insert in my chronicle the threats and 

the complaints that yon have made me for tel^ng the truth. 

The eiperor w J startled, but the Chinese We W been 
in the habit of enjoying very sensible monarchy— ^ Go, 0 said 
he after a short pause and with a frank smile,# Go, write 

; henceforth I will strire at least that 

Postedty^bali kve little to blame in me. * * 

Upon mo principle* on which the historian wrote 04 , the 
sovereign, I now write of the people. Will they be indignant 
at my honesty in painting their foibles ? No, they wiU not 
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be leBS generous nor less wise than the Emperor of China; 
—if they are, I shall avenge myself like my model, by a sup¬ 
plement, containing their reproaches! I do not, like the herd 
of fault-finders, declaim vaguely on the faults of the people, I 
attempt in honesty, if in error, to trace their causes. This is 
the first time in which, in a detailed and! connected shape, the 
attempt has been mad?; the best way to find remedies for a 
disease is to begin by ascertaining its origin. 

I think your Excellency must have perceived, since your 
first visit to England, there has been a great change from 
what formerly was a strong national characteristic;—JFe no 
longer hate the French . We have a greater sympathy with, 
than an aversion to, foreigners in generals We have enlarged 
the boundaries of patriotism, and are becoming Citizens of thp 
World. Our hncicut dislike to foreigners was not a vtiguo 
and ignorant prejudice alone, nor was it solely the growth of 
an insular situation in the map of the globe; it was a legacy 
which was bequeathed to us by our history. The ancient 
record of our empire is a series of foreign conquests ovor the 
natives. The Roman, the Saxon, the Dane, the Nor magi, 
successively taught to the indigenous inhabitant a tolerably 
well-founded antipathy to foreigners. When the soreness of a 
oonquered people wore off, the feeling was kept alive by the 
jealousy ota commercial one. Foreigners settled amongst us 
as traders; and the industry of the Flemish monopolized for 
centuries, to the great disgust of the natives, a considerable 
portion of our domestic manufactures. National dislikes, 
once formed} are slow of conversion; and a jealousy of 
foreigners, conceived with some cause by our forefathers, was 
easily retained, when the cause had ceased to exist. Our 
warlike aristocracy found it indeed expedient to keep alive so 
pugnacious a characteristic: and Nelsoi^ thought the best 
mode of conquering the French^was seriously to inculcate, as 
a virtue, the necessity of detesting them. This settled hatred 
to our neigbjjsonrs began, however, to break np from its solid 
surfp.ee at the closo of tfie list century. Tho begirihing of the 
French Revolution—an event which your Excellency has pro¬ 
bably forgotten—taught the more liberal of our populace tljpt 
the French ha& fib inherent desire to be slaves; they began to 
feel ah union with their neighbours, from the coqpnon senti¬ 
ment of liberty. Tfafe excesses of the* Revolution checked the 
nascent charity, or at least confined it to the few; and a 
horroj^of the crimes of the French superseded a sympathy 
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with their straggles. Still the surface of national antipathy 
was broken ut>: a party was formed to praise your country¬ 
men, in oppopf.ion to the party that reviled them. By degrees 
the general principles of the first party came more into vogue 
than those of the last; and among those principles* a better 
estimation of tbe characters of foreign nations. The peace, 
of course, bringing us into more actual connexion with the 
continent, has strengthened the kindly sentiment; and, finally, 
your last Revolution has removed all trace of the fearful im¬ 
pression left upon us by the first. On the whole, therefore, a 
hatred of foreigners has ceased to distinguish us; and, of the 
two extremes, we must guard rather against a desire of imi¬ 
tating our neighbours, than a horror of resembling. * 

- To be sure, however, our toleration of foreigners is more 
batholio than individual. We suspect then* a little when 
some half a dozen of them in braided coats and mustacliios* 
pay us a midsummer visit; a respectable lodging-bouse keeper 
would rather be excused letting them apartments. They aro 
driven, like the Jews of old, to a settled quarter, abandoned 
b c y the rest of the world; they domicile together in a dingy 
spot, surrounded by alleys and courts; you may see them 
matutinally emerging from the desolate gloom of Lciccster- 
square, which is a sort of Petty France in itself, and where 
they have established a colony of hostels. But assuredly the 
unoffending frigidity, evinced to them in less familiar regions, 
is the result of no unhandsome prejudice. We do not think 
them, as we once did, inherently , but imfortunatehj , guilty!— 
in a word, we suspect them of being poor, jfhey strike us 
with the unprepossessing air of the shabby genteel*. Mrs. 
Smith is sorry her first floor is engaged—not because she 
thinks the foreign gent&man may cut her throat, but because 
sbe fears be may forget to pay bis rent. She apprehends that 
he can scarcely Jive the “respectable reference ” that sjke 
demands, for the use of her goods and chattels. Foreigners 
remark this suspicion, and not guessing the c^use, do us in¬ 
justice by •supposing it is solely directed against them. No 

* [A whimsical reminder, this, by one casual word, of how entirety in 
that particular our national habits have since been transformed. The powdered 
hair aq(l pigtail of our grandfathers are not more ©bsoUtofnew than the once 
distinctive mutton-chop whiskers of the typicsL Englishman. Upwards of 
twenty years wgo the Author Idmsclf had taken to lie moustache and imperial, 
as later on, he did to the beard. And Scqj^ely half a dozen year* ago a 
bearded Englishman in traversing Europe heard more than once tom passers- 
by muttered allusion to the barbt Angluite.] 
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such thing; it is directed against Poverty ubiquitously; it is 
the abstract quality, not the material man, that excites in the 
Smithian breast the sentiment of distrust. Our hostess would be 
equally lukewarm to any Englishman she considered equivocally 
poor;—in short, it is a commercial, not a national apprehen¬ 
sion. A rich foreigner, as yonr Excellency well knows, with 
huge arms on his carriage, half a dozen valets, and a fur great¬ 
coat, is sure to be obsequiously treated enough. Hence the 
wealthy visitor from the continent usually avers that we are a 
mo^ civil people to foreigners; and (he needy one declares 
that we are exactly the reverse. I hope that what X have 
said on this point will right us with our neighbour^; and 
^assure them that the only stories which we now believe to the 
practical inconvenience of Monsieur, are those which accuse 
him of living On a hundred Napoleons a-year, pocketing* th8 
sugar at his coffee, and giving the waiter something under a 
penny halfpenny! 

A Russian o£ my acquaintance visited England, with a 
small portmanteau, about two years ago. Good heavens! 
how he abused us!—never was so rude, cruel, suspicious, bar¬ 
baric a people ! I saw him a few months since, having just - 
paid us a second visit: he was in ruptures with all he saw; 
never was a people so improved; his table was crowded with 
cards—how hospitable we were I The master of the hotel 
had displaced an English family to accommodate him; what 
a refined consideration for a stranger! Whence rose this 
difference in the Russian's estimate of us ? His uncle was 
dead, he had §ome into a great property. In neither case had 
our good people looked at th© foreigner; they had looked the 
first time at the small portmanteau, and the second time at 
the three carriages and four! 

But if the commercial spirit makes us attach undue im¬ 
portance to weojth, it keeps aliv%also a spirit of honesty as the 
best means to acquire it. Thus the same causes that produce 
our defects, gjnspire to produce many of our merits. The 
effect of commerce is Jo make men trustworthy m their or¬ 
dinary dealings and their social relations. It does this, not 
by the sense of virtue, but that of * self-interest. A trader 
soon discovers dittot honesty is the best policy. If you € travel 
through ItnJy, and yqpr carriage break down, ther£ is perhaps 
bn$ one smith in the place; he repairs your carnage at ten 
times the value of the labour; he takes advantage of, your 
condition and his own monopoly of the trade. Whoever has 
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had the misfortune to make the tour of the Netherlands in a 
crazy oaltche, can speak from ample experience of the similar 
extartibn practised also in that country, where the standard of 
morality is much higher than in Italy. This would rarely, if 
ever, he the case in England. There might be no other smith 
in the village for yoU to apply to, but there would be a public 
spirit, a common conscience in tho village, which would in¬ 
sensibly deter the monopolist from acting towards you dis¬ 
honestly. To this we must, to be sure, add the consideration, 
that population being more dense, the monopoly is more^are, 
and the temptation less frequent. 

It is the property of an enlightened aristocracy—I mean 
one that is comparatively enlightened—to foster the senti¬ 
ments of honour. Honour is their creed; they sacrifice even 
Virtues to a single one of its prejudices. Thus, m our relations 
with foreign states, we have been less wise than honourable: 
and we have sustained our national character, by paying with 
rigid punctuality the national loans. 

Rognes among traders, and swindlers among gentlemen, 
ijiere are in this, os in all countries; but they do not suffice 
to stamp the character of the People. There is no systematic 
mockery of principle with —nor that sort of maison do jeu 
morality, which you find among the philosophical elegans of 
Paris and of Vienna. A fine gentleman in London is a for¬ 
midable person to yonng heirs; but of these fine gentlemen 
there are, thank Heaven, not above a dozen or two. In 
private character, as in the national, an English patrician is 
rather the dupe than the deceiver:—at least,cfoe keeps his 
deceits for his parliamentary career. 

The English are also an eminently generous peojfle. I do 
not mean generous in the vulgar signification of the epithet, 
though that they would deserve, if but from the ostentatious 
and artificial spirit I have ah*eady described-c-but the loftier 
and more moral one. Their sympathies aro gefierous; they 
feel for the persecuted, and their love is for thedp,llen. v 

But it is*mairily the People, (properly so speaking,) the mass 
—the majority that generosity characterizes; nor do I tlace 
this virtue to the aristocratic influences: among the aristocracy 
it*is npt commonly found* As little, perhapsf if it to be traced « 
to the influences of trade; it is rathef connected with our 
history ana our writers-^-and may bq considered a remnant of 
tho dtiralric spirit which departed from the nobles ero it do- 
creased among tho people. It is tho multitude who p^serve 
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longest the spirit of antiquity—the aristocracy preserve only 
the forms* 

Let us recall for a moment the trial of Queen Carolines; in 
my own mind, and in the minds of the majority of the public, 
she was guilty of the crime imputed to her. Be it so; but 
the people sympathized, not with the crime, bnt the persecu¬ 
tion, They saw a man pampered in every species of in¬ 
dulgence, and repudiating his wife in the first instance without 
assignable cause; allowing her full licence for conduct if she 
consented to remain abroad, and forbore to cross the line of 
his imperial Sybaritism of existence; but arming against her 
all the humiliations, and all the terrors of law, the instSnt she 
‘appeared in England, and interfered with the jealous mono¬ 
poly of royal solemnities. They saw at once that this was the 
course of conduct natural rather to a man of passion thgn to 
one of honour: to a man of honour disgrace to his name would 
have seemed equally punishable whether perpetrated in Italy 
or in England. ©The queon ceased to be the defendant in a 
court of law, and seemed to the public the victim of a system 
of oppression. The zeal with which the lower orders sup¬ 
posed her, was the zeal of Chivalry; the spirit which Burke 
invoked in vain from a debase^ nobility, leaped at once into 
l#e among a generous people. Compare the subservient and 
smothered tlisgast of the aristocracy with the loud indignation 
of the people;—which was the more indicative of the nobler 
emotions, or which preserved in the higher shape our national 
characteristic of generosity P Who are they that feel the most 
deeplyjfor the negro slave—the people or the nobles P The 
people. Who attend the meetings in behalf of Poland ? the 
aristocracy ?—some two or three of them, indeed, foT the 
vanity o^ uttering orations ;* but it is the people who fill 
the assembly. The people may be righjj, or they may be 
wrong, in their «eal for either eftuse, but it is at least the zeal 
of generosity. 

Poverty,-—prime itself,—does not blunt this noble cha¬ 
racteristic. In some o& th#workhonses the overseers devised 
a method to punish the refractory paupers by taking away 
from them the comforts permitted to the rest; the rest, <mt 
■ of their own slenfter pittance, supplied their companion*! In 
his wdtk upon prison*, Mr. Buxton informs us, the# in the jail 
of Bristol the allowance pf bread to Criminals was below the 

* [One noble exception, however, tlicre certainly was, meaning the fentlc* 
heartecLand chivalrous Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart.] 
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ordinary modicum necessary for subsistence; to tbe debtor no 
allowance, however, was made, their friends, or the charity of 
strangers, supported them: there have been times when these 
resources have failed, and some of the debtors would have 
literally perished for want, but that they were delivered— 
how p by the generosity of the criminals themselves, who 
voluntarily shared with them at ^nee the food and tlio 
distress! 

In the last election I remember to have heard a tory 
orator, opposed to the emancipation of the West Indian s&ves, 
take advantage of the popular cry for economy, and impatience 
undef taxation, and assure his audience, all composed of the 
labouring part of the population, that to attempt to release this 
slaves would be to increase tbe army, and consequently, the 
‘ national burdens: tbe orator on the other side of the question, 
instead of refuting this assertion, was contented to grant it. 
“Be it so,” he said; “suppose that your burdens are aug¬ 
mented—suppose that another shilling is monthly, or even 
weekly, wrung from your hard earnings—suppose all this, and 
I yet put it to you, whether, crippled and bowed down as you 
are by taxation, you would not cheerfully contribute your mite 
to the overthrow of slavery, though in so distant a clime— 
though borne by men of a different colour from yourselves, 
rather than even escape your burdens, grievous though .they 
ho, and know that that human suffering still exists, whjffhyou, 
by a self-sacrifice of your own, had the power to prevent ? ” 
The meeting rang with applause; the appeal was to generous 
emotions: had the generosity not been there, thp appeal would 
have been unavailing. 

It is, indeed, in popular elections, that a foreignerioan alone 
fully learn the generous character of the English people 
—what threats they brave, what custom they lose, wnat profits 
they surrender, in order to aet up to a motiv^of conscience,, or 
a principle of honour. Gould you be made aware of the 
frequent moral exaltation of tbe Constituent, y^iir Excellency 
would be‘astonished to see the'‘Representative so often an 
apostate. 

Thus, then, generosity is the character of the nation; but 
ftie character rather of the peoplo than tho %iobles; and while, 
a certain qphool of theorists maintain that the chief good of an 
aristocracy is to foster that noble quality, they advancq, an 
argument which is so easily refuted 6 as to endanger the cause 
it would support. gti 
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Your Excellency, if I mistake not, is tolorably well ac¬ 
quainted with the weaker side of Madame de Sfcael, and have, 
doubtless, in your experience of the courtly circles of England, 
soon whether their “ moral air M be entitled to all the pane¬ 
gyrics itroceived from that ingenious Architect on Hypotheses. 
A regard for character is a quality on whjch wo value ourselves 
justly; yet it scarcely, perhaps, produces those excellent effects 
on morality which ought to be its offspring. The reason is 
possibly this: we defer, it is trne, to what wo consider to be a 
good character; but it very often happens that our notions of 
tWelemontB of a good character are any thing but just. We 
sometimes venerate a Saint whore your Excellency* would 
•rocognize a Mawworm. In the first place, as regards public 
character, that character has usually been considered the best, 
which adopts frho principles most & la mode* Now the ^aris¬ 
tocracy influence the mode, and the best character, therefore, 
has been usually givon to the strongest supporter of the 
aristocrats: the people not being educated, at least politically, 
and judging not for themselves, have formed their opinion 
from the very classes interested against them, maligned their 
friends, and wept tears of gratitude for the consistency 1>f 
their foes. Mr. Thelwali advocated reform; and Mr. Canning 
informs ns, that he was pelted 4s he went:—* 

Another^fault in our judgment of public men has been, that 
we*have confounded too often a private sobriety of life with 
political respectability. If a gentleman walked betimes in 
tho park, with his seven children and a very ugly wife, the 
regularity of such conduct -would have stamped him as an 
unexceptionable politician. Your Excellency remembers Lord 
Mediocrg So-so—he was a cabinet minister. Ho ordained a 
vast number of taxes, and never passed one popular law; but 
then he Whs vory domestic, and the same coldness of constitu¬ 
tion that denied him genius, preserved him from vice. He was 
a # most pernicious statesman; but be bore the highest of cha¬ 
racters* His very frigidity made him considered * a safe poli¬ 
tician; * for We often seem imagine that the property of the 
mint! resembles the property of sea water, and loses all its 
deleterious particles when onco it is fairly frozen. 

Sometimes in#those visions of public virtue, which ydfir 
Exceljpncyjcnows alLinon now and thou conccira—id their 
closet; I have fancied that public character shoula be propor- 

“ Thelwull and ye, that locturo as ye go, 

And for your pnim got pelted,” &e 
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tioncd oijthr to public benefits; that tbo statesman should 
be weighed in a balance, where the laws he has assisted to 
frame should be thrown into the opposite scale; and that the 
light of his private amiabilities should, instead of casting into 
shade his; public character, be lost to the general eye in the 
wide blaze of universal utility. 

At present, or at least until very lafjply, 

■Whene'er of statesmen wo complain, 

They cry, ‘ why raise this vulgar strife so ? 

'Tis true, that tax too hard may strain j 
But then-his lordship loves his wife so! 

That law, indeed, may gall ye rathe/; 

But then——his lordship's such a father ? * 

I have observed in a former chapter, that the undue regard 
•forjrealtb produces a false moral standard; that respectability 
is the favourite word of eulogium with us, as virtue was with 
the ancients; and that a man may be respectable, without 
being entitled from bis virtues to respect. Hence it follows, that 
a regard for character may often be nothing ^mt the regard of 
popular prejudices; and that, though a virtno in itself, it may 
Neither be directed to, or productive of, virtues in others. 
Still this characteristic is a great and noble superstructure to 
build upon:—it is those nations who are indifferent to moral 
distinctions of whom Improvement may despair: aJPeople wBo 
respect what they consider good, sooner or later discover in 
what good really consists. Indifference to moral character is 
a vice; a misunderstanding of its true components is but an 
error. Fortunately, the attention of our countrymen is now 
turned towards themselves; the spirit of seZ/-exammItIon is 
aroused; they laugh at the hyperbolical egotisms jn which 
they formerly indulged j^they do not take their opinions of 
their own excellence from ballad-singers, any more Than their 
sentiments on the goodness^ of their constitution from the 
commonplaces of tories. “ Impostors,” said tlfe acute Shaftes¬ 
bury, ‘‘naturally speak the best of human nature, that they 
may the easier abuse it.” The Injpcrial Tyranffbf the Homan 
Senate always talked of the virtues offthe senators. 

But men now think for themselves. That blind submission 
tft teachers, which belongs to the youth of Opinion, is substi- 
tnted'for bold examination in its maturity; an<^ the jaskof 
the latter period is too often to unlearn tjio prejudices acquired 
in the first. When men begin to think for themselves, they 
will *soon purify in the process of thought the errors they 
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imbibed from others. To the boldness of the once abused and 
persecuted Paulieians, in judging themselves of the gospel, we 
owe that spirit which, though it sneered with Hubs and 
Wickliffe, triumphed with Zninglius and Luther. The scanty 
congregations of Armenia and Cappadocia were characterized 
by the desire to think freely—they have been the unacknow¬ 
ledged authors of this vary era when men begin to think rightly. 
The agitation of Thought is the beginning of Truth, 

If me effect of our regard for character has been a little 
overrated, so I apprehend that the diplomatist of a thousand 
cabinets must sometimes have smiled at the exaggerated esti¬ 
mate which we form of our Common Sense. It Is that 
property upon which we the most value ourselves; and every 
statesman, whether he propose to pass a bill for English 
reform or for Irish coercion, always trusts the oousequcmceS 
“to the known good sense of the British community.” Let us 
put on our spectacles and examine this attribute. 

The “ common sense ” of the ancient stoics was the sense of 
the common interest; the common sense of the modern schools 
is the sense of one's own 1 All traders are very much alive to 
this peculiar faculty-—the Butch, the Americans, as well as me 
English; it is, indeed, an inevitable consequence of the habit 
ef making bargains j but, I think, on inquiry, we shall see that 
it belongs tiot so much to the whole nation as to the trading 
part of it. 

That common sense, the practice of which is a sober and 
provident conduct, is, I fear, only visible amongst our middle 
classes in ih«r domestic relations. It is possessed neither by 
the aristocracy nor the poor; least of all in foreign relations 
has it hitherto been our characteristic. 

Like the nobility of other civilized countries, our own are 
more remarkable for an extravagant recklessness of money, for 
an impatient aadour for frivolities, for a headlong passion for 
the caprices, the debaucheries, the absurdities of the day, than 
for any of tiype prudent and considerate virtues which arc the 
offspring of common #ens%. How few estates that are not 
detply mortgaged! The Jews and the merchants have their 
grasp on'more than three parts of the propertyof the peerage. 
Does this look Iflce common sense P But these excesses have 
been\arried to a greater height with our aristocracy than with 
a»v other, partly beeause of their larger command of wealth, 
principally because they, being brought like the rest pf the 
worlf| under the control of fashion, have not, like the ancient 
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sieurs of prance, or the great names of Germany, drawn 
sufficient consequence from their own birth to require no 
farther distinctions. Oar nobles have had ambition, that last 
infirmity of noble minds, and they have been accordingly 
accustomed to vie with each other in those singular phantasies 
of daring vulgarity v^th which a head without culture amuses 
an idleness without dignity. Hence, while we have boasted of 
onr common sense, we have sent our young noblemen over the 
world to keep up that enviable reputation by the most elaborate 
eccentricities: and valuing ourselves on our prudence,*we 
have only been known to the continent by^our extravagance. 
Nor is* this all: those who might have been pardonable as, 
stray specimens of erratic imbecility, we have formally 

? nrolled as the diplomatic representatives of -the nation:— 
be Oligarchical system of choosing all men to nigh office not 
according to their fitness for the place, but, according to their 
connexion with the party uppermost, has made onr very ambas¬ 
sadors frequently seem the delegates from our wiai&ons desfoue. 

Ji in society, if abroad, if in our diplomatic relations, our 
cqpnnon sense, our exquisite shrewdness, onr sterling solidity 
are not visibly represented by our aristocracy, they are still 
less represented by them in on** political relations. If we look 
to the progress of the Beform Bill through the Lords, we shaM 
see the most lamentable want of discretion, the* moft singular 
absence of common sense. The peers did not think the 
Beform Bill necessary, accordingly they rejected it. Sensible 
men never do a bold thing without being prepared for its con¬ 
sequences, Were the peers prepared ? No!—they expressed 
the greatest astonishment at Lord Grey’s going out of office, 
after bis declaring repeatedly that he would do so if they re¬ 
jected his proposition; ana the greatest consfcematien at the 
resolution of the pepple to get the Bill, after their expressing 
that resolution uninterruptedly for nearly two*years. Taken 
by surprise, they therefore received the Bill again, and, after 
refusing to conciliate the people, voluntarily placed themselves 
in the condition of being beat by%he people. Sensible men 
make a virtue of necessity. The peers put themselves in the 
condition of granting the necessity and losing all virfche in the 
grant.« They paraded their weakness up andnown—placed it 
in the mostq?stentfttions situation, and with all the cfrils of con¬ 
cession, insisted on unitiifg all the odium resistance. This 
migbt.be very fine, but your Excellency need not think twice 
to allow that it was not very sensible. 
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Let ns now look at our Poor. Where is their common 
sense. Alas, what imprudence1—Early marriages; many 
children; poor-rates, and the workhouse—see the history of 
the agricultural labourers! Of them, indeed, it may be said, 
in those words, in which an Eastern writer asserts that the 
chronicle of the whole Human Race ii found—“ They aro 
born; they are wretched ? they die.” In no foreign country, even 
of far less civilization than England, is there the same improvi¬ 
dence : in Franco, where there is a much greater inclination to 
ploature, there is yet a much more vigorous disposition to save. 
The French peasants never incur the wicked, because voluntary, 
calamity of bringing children into the world whom they can¬ 
not feed: * the youngest a new robber of the pittance of the 
eldest; brother jbhe worst foe to brother, and each addition to* 
the natural ties bringing nearer and more near the short *and 
ghastly interval between Penury and Famine, Despair and 
Crime: nor do they—no, nor the peasants of Spain, of Ger¬ 
many, of Italy, ofr Holland—squander in the selfish vices of an 
hour, the produce of a week’s toil. The continental peasant is 
not selfish in his pleasure; he shares his holiday with h£s 
family, and not being Belfish, he is not improvident: his family 
make him prudent—the same cause often makes the English¬ 
man desperate. 

In an accBunt of Manohester, lately published, what a picture 
of tho improvidence of the working classes! 

“ Instructed in the fatal secret of subsisting on what is 
barely necessary to life—yielding partly to necessity, and 
partly to example—the labouring classes have ceased to enter¬ 
tain a laudable pride in furnishing their houses, and in multiply¬ 
ing the dhcent comforts which minister to happiness. What is 
superfluous to the mere exigencies of nature, is too often ex¬ 
pended at the tavern; and for the provision of old age and 
infirmity, they too frequently tru&t either to charity, to the sup¬ 
port of their children, or to the protection of the poor-laws.” 

* * * * * * * ' 

“ The artisan too seldom possesses sufficient m#ral dignity 
or intellectual or organic strength to resist the seductions of 
appetite. * His wife and children, subjected to the sanffe 
•procesf, havo little power to cheer his remaining mom&its of 
leisure. Ddlnestio eedhomy is neglected, domestic dffmforts are 
tocf frequently unknown. • A meal of coarse food is hastily pre- 

* [It is hut right to say that these intensely Malthusian views Lord Lytton 
aftmvwals very much modified.] 
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pared, and devoured with, precipitation. Home has little other 
relation to him than that of shelter—few pleasures are there 
■—it chiefly presents to him a sceue of physical exhaustion, from 
which he is glad to escape. His house is ill-furnished, uncleanly, 
often ill-ventilated—perhaps damp ; his food, from want of fore¬ 
thought and domestic economy, is meagre and innutritions ; 
he generally becomes debilitated and hypochondriacal, and 
unless supported by principle, falls the victim of dissipation.” 

*«#**#* 

“Some idea may be formed of the % influence of these 
establishments (gin shops, & c.) on the health and morals of 
the people, from the following statement; for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Braidley, the boronghreeve of Manchester. 
r>He t pbserved the number of persons entering a gin shop in five 
minutes, during eight successive Saturday evenings, and at 
various periods from seven o’clock until ten. The average 
result was, 112 men and 168 women , or 275 in forty minutes , 
which is equal to 412 per hour. 1 * * ® 

Whenever a class of the people are inclined to habitual ine¬ 
briety, it is evidently absurd to attribute to them the character¬ 
istic of that clear mad unclouded faculty which we call common 
sense. Xt may be enough, therefore, of proof that the English 
poor are not distinguished above their equals on tlje continent 
for their claim to common sense, to point to the notorious fact, 
that they are so distinguished for their nddiction to inebriety. 

But if this faculty does not characterize the two extremes of 
society, it certainly characterizes the medium ? Granted : — 
but, even here, I suspect our interested panegyrists ha9o been 
“ praising us that they might the easier impose.” 0 In fact, 
what they meant by commcCi sense was, our general indifference 
to political theories; our quiet and respectable adfleronco to 
the things that are; I fear in the eyes of those, our flatfcerors, 
we are somewhat fallen of late. But yet this propensity h*as 
for centuries assuredly distinguished ns: wo have baen very 
little alivefco all speculative innovations in ftbrals and in 
politics. Those continental writings that havo set the re^t of 
the word in a blaze, have never been widely popular.with us.f 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, have been received with sus- 
c 

f Kay's Manchester. « # 

f fljere, again, a startling 1 change is oeigtaiuly nolioonblo—Strauss fanl 
Renmi,. for example, having nowhere round more numerous, or for that matter 
more eager, readers than in England.] 
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picion, and dismissed without examination: they were known 
to be innovators, and that was enough to revolt 
u OUr sober certainly of waking bliss*” 

Even Paine, the most plausible and attractive of all popular 
theorists, was scarcely known to any classes but the lowest, at 
the moment when the government suddenly thought fit to toss 
him into celebrity on the horns of a prosecution. Godwin, 
Harrington, Sidney, how little we know of their writings 1 A 
political speculator presents nothing interesting to us, unless 
we behead him; even then he travels down to posterity, 
merely on the festive brevity of a toast. We would fight for 
the cause for which Sidney bled on the scaffold, but vf©would 
ifot for the life and soul of us read a single chapter of the 
book in which ly informs us what the cause was. Through a» 
long life the great Bentham straggled against the neglect of 
the British public—in vain he was consulted by foreign states 
—in vam he was extolled by philosophers, and pillaged by 
lawyers. He was an innovator, who wrote against received 
customs of thinking, and that was sufficient to prevent his 
being read. Even now, when so many quote his name as if 
they had his works by heart, how few have over opened them. 
The limited sale of the wittiest o&all his books, is a melancholy 
piyof of our indifference to theories: and the “ Popular Fal¬ 
lacies ” are t proof of the unpopularity of truths. 

The indifference to theory is certainly a proof of what is 
ordinarily termed common sense; but it obviously has its 
disadvantages. It is customary for writers of a certain school 
to say tjiat all^truths ouijht to make their way slowly : this is 
praising mankind for their greatest fault, and elevating apathy 
into virtue. Henee, in this country, that absurd deference 
to what is ^called “ practical men,*’ that is to say, men who, 
belonging to some particular calling, are infcbned with all the 
naiyow views and selfish interests that belong to it. If you 
want a reform on the stage, you would be told that the best 
performers ar% the most practical men, they have all an 
interest in tho monopolythej enjoy; poor Kcan> accordingly 
said before tho Committee of tho House of Commons that he 
hoard the voice, and saw tho play of countenance, as well at 
ibe back of the cefftre boxes at Covent Garden, as in th* side 
Boxes of thofHaymarkvfc. Mr. Kean’s answer is Hfe tyg# of 
mosi answers, on whatsoever point, %hat yon extort worn 
practical men in opposition to thinking men; they reason 
according to their interests; practical men are prejudiced men ; 
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usually knowing the details of their own business well, they are 
astonished lit the presumption of men who think to improve the 
principle. These are like the writing-master who would not be¬ 
lieve Newton was a great mathematician—“He!—-pooh!—he-is 
an hour over a sum in the Rule of Three! ” This unbeliever 
was a practical man, who could not understand the theory that 
mastered worlds and hesitated over tlje multiplication table. 

The Emperor Julian, whose mind was peculiarly adapted to 
the notions of the present age in all things but his levity in 
religion, and his solemnity in slovenliness, says very well ppon 
this head, M that a man who derives experience from his own 
habitsj i&ther than the principles of some great theory, is like an 
empiric, who, by practice, may cure one or two diseases with 
f which he is familiar, but having no system or theory of art, must 
nedfessarilv be ignorant of all the innumerable Complaints which 
have not fallen under his personal observation.” • 

The practical man is one who shonld give you all his facts, 
and never reason upon them; unfortunately the English take 
his reasonings even more willingly than his facts, and thus, 
according to Julian, under the notion of avoiding quackery, 

* they have, in all their legislative changes, been peculiarly the 
victims of quacks.* 

I think wo shall discover a principal cause of our indif¬ 
ference to violent political speculation, and <pur content with 
“the ills that are,”—which qualities are termed common 
sense,—in that Pecuniary system of Credit, which is so uui- 
. versally carried on among the middlo classes of England. 
People are afraid of every shock of opinion, because it is a 
shows on their credit. Quiet times aTe good for all tCade, but 
agitated times are death to a man with a host o i alarmed 
creditors. This makes thermiddle class, especially^in' London, 
a solid and compact body against such changes as seem only 
experiment, and they are generally pushed qji by the wording 
classes, before they stir much themselves in the question of 
even necessary reforms. It is from tko foargf a concussion 
with persons without property, tb§t people ‘with property 
hazard voluntarily a change. * 

The habits of a commercial life , also, drain off the enter- 

* Aose were practical men who resisted the theory of Hr. Arkwright’* 
machine, inkier practice of throwing the poo# out of emptey;—tHbse were 
practical men Who, being wig-makers, petitioned dGcorgo III. to cut off hb hair 
and wear a peruke, in order to set the fashidh of wigs. Imagine the contemp¬ 
tuous/corn with which the honest wig-makers must have regarded a theorist 
apposed to nigs. 
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prise of tlie mind by the speculations which belong to com¬ 
merce ; and the first thing a trader asks himself in a change is, 
“ How will this affect my returns ? ” He is therefore always 
zealous for a reduction of taxes, but he is not very eager about 
law taxes, unless he has a suit;—and he is more anxious to cut 
down the pension list than to ameliorate the criminal code. 

The great legislative good of admitting the poor to vote is 
this: It is from the poorer classes that the evils and the 
dangers of a state arise; their crimes are our punishments; 
therefore it is well, even on selfish principles of government, 
that they, sensible to their own grievances, shouM choose 
.those who will work for their redress: As they^c airy an 
election in a populous town, so they force their opinions 
relating to th«tr "own condition on the middle class, aryl the 
middle clasg on the Representative. Thus the same vote which 
relieves the Poor protects the state, and the Reform which 
removes abuses; prevents the Revolution that avenges them. 

The favouriteflaccosation with foreigners against the English 
is their cruelty, and the crowd round a gibbet * is the supposed 
proof of the justice of the charge. It is astonishing how fbw 
men deem it necessary to think a little when they are writing 
much. The English are by no means a cruel people, and their 
Avidity to jiee an execution is no evidence whatsoever against 
them. Tne onb fact, that while onr laws are the severest in 
the world, we have not for centuries been able to accustom 
ourselves to the severity, ’and onr administration of them has 
been singularly relaxed and gentle;—the one fact that Public 
Opinion has %natched the sword from the hand of Law, and 
that the unaltered barbarism of a code of ages has not sufficed 
to harden our sympathies, is alone a sufficient proof that the 
English are not a cruel, but a mild and humane f people. 

In his Thoughts upon, Secondary Punishments (p. .30), the 
distinguished Archbishop of ^Dublin is pleased to express 
himself with severity against that M misplaced compassion ” 
for offenders? especially jpvenile delinquents, ^yhich is a 

♦A’iie lost Public Execution in England took place in the Old Bailey on the 
26th Hay, 1668, when Michael Barrett, the Fenian, was hung for the Clerketi- 
well Explosion. TheJirst Private Execution, under the Act 31 & 32 Viet. c. 24, 
took place within theyrisonjwalls on die 13th.of the following August^ 

when 

prdfcecutio: , , _ __ 

causes we readily brave expense for revenge, it is only in criminal causes that 
we shudder, and draw back from the urging of the passions. 
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characteristic of the public. This remark is shallow and 
inconsiderate; the feeling that the punishment is dispropor- 
tioned to the offence is, generally, the cause of the public 
sympathy with the offender, especially if young j and this very 
compassion, misplaced, as Dr. Whately deems it, is a proof of 
tbe humanity of the people. In elections, during all the riot 
and excess which formerly disgraced those septennial saturnalia, 
v, hen men were heated with drink, passion, and party ani¬ 
mosities, it is astonishing how little cruelty or outrage mingled 
with the uproar and bludgeon-fights which were considdted 
necessary to the deliberate exercise of the Reasoning faculty, 
on one oPthe most important occasions in which it conld be. 
exerted. In no continental people could the passions have 
i>een t so inflamed and instances of ferocity so miraculously 
rare. Our armies lay an acknowledged claim to the same 
character for humanity, which has so unjustly been denied to 
our people; and neither the French, Prussian, Spaniard, nor 
any European army, can compare with the* humanity with 
which an English soldiery sack a town and traverse a country • 
our military outrages are conducted with the mildness of a 
Duval, and we never commit rape, arson, or murder,—unless 
it is absolutely necessary / 

The superficial jest against our partiality to a newspaper tale 
of murder, or onr passion for the spectacle of tkl gibbet, proves 
exactly the reverse of what it asserts. It is tbe tender who 
are the most susceptible to the excitation of terror. It is tho 
women who hang with the deepest interest over a tale or a 
play of gloomy and tragic interest. Kobespierfo like! only 
stories of love. Kero was partial to the mildest airs gf music. 
Ali Pacha abhorred all accqjmts of atrocity. The treacherous 
and bloody tribes of the South Sea islands prefer* the calm 
strains of descriptive poetry, even to those of victory and war. 
If yon observe a ballad-vendor hawking hi& wares, it is the 
bloodiest murders that the women purchase. It is exactly from 
our unacqu^intance with crime, vi^., from the restless and mys¬ 
terious curiosity it excites, that wo ffeel a dread pleasure in 
marvelling at its details. This principle will suffice to pfovo 
that the avidity with which we purchase accounts of atrocity, 
is the Reverse of a proof of our own cruelty of dispositiop, and < 
retorts upofe tho heads o J our shallow assailants. What is true 
in hooks is true in sights. What is true*on the mimic stage is 
true ‘on the real; and, if that which I have just said be a 
legitimate vindication of our love for narratives of terror, it is 
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also a vindication ol oar tendency to crowd round an execution. 
Bat as regards the last, I believe that the vulgar of all nations 
would be equally disposed to gaze at that dread solemnization 
of death, ever an event so fraught with dark interest to the 
race that is bom to die, if among all nations the gloomy cere¬ 
monial were as public as it is with ns, hnd the oriminal were 
rendered as notorious* by the comments of jonrn&ls, and the 
minute details of the session-court and the prison-house. 

Another absurd and ancient accusation against us ought, 
bysthis time, to be known by onr accusers, the French, to be 
unfounded on fact, viz., our unequalled propensity to suicide. 
That offence is far more frequent among the French them¬ 
selves than it is with us. In the year 181G the number of 
suicides comn^tted in London amounted to seventy-two *, i* 
the same year, at Paris, they amounted to one hundred and 
eighty-eight; the population of Paris being some 400,000 
less * than that of London ! t But suicides, if not unequalled 
in number by those of other countries, are indeed frequent 
with us, and so they always will be in countries whore men 
can be reduced in a day from affluence to beggary. The loss 
of fortuno is the general cause of the voluntary loss of life.' 
"Wounded pride,—-disappointment,—the schemes of an exist¬ 
ence laid in the dust,—the insulting pity of friends,—the 
humbled despair of all onr dearest connexions for whom per¬ 
haps we toiled and wrought,—the height from which we have 
fallen,—the impossibility of regaining what we have lost,—the 
searching curiosity of the public,—the petty annoyance added 
to the^jreafc woe,—all rushing upon a man's mind in the sudden 
convulsion and turbulence of its elements, what wonder that 
ho welecftnes the only escape from the abyss into which he has 
been hurled 1 

If tho Spaniards rarely commit suicide* it is because they, 
neither a commercial nor gambling people, are not subject to 
such reverses. With the French it is mostly the hazard of 
dice, wfth the English, the chances of trade, that are the 
causes of this melanclfoly crime;—melancholy! *for it really 
deterves that epithet with us. We do not set about it with 
the mirthful gusto which characterizes the felo de se in yo<ir 
• Excellency’s natfve land. We have not yet, among #ur nu¬ 
merous cluls, instituted a dub of suicides, all swdft. to be the 

* [The population of Loudon according to tho Census of 1871, was 3,241,801 ] 

T Mot taking into account tho number of those unfortunates exposed at the 
Moryift) one-half at least of whom were probably suicides. 
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happiest doge possible, and not to outlive the year! These 
gentlemen iMk yon to see them “ go off as if Death were a 
place in the malleposte. —“ Will you dine with me to-morrow, 
my dear Dubois ? ” 

“With the greatest pleasure;—yet, now I think of it, I am 
particularly engaged to shoot myself; I am really av, dSseapoir / 
■—but one can’t get off such an engagement, yon know.” 

“ I would not ask such a thing, my dear follow. Adien!— 
By the way, if yon should ever come bach to Paris again, I 
have changed my lodgings, cm plaieir ! ” * 

Exeunt the two friends; the one twirling'his mnstaehios, the 
other humming an opera tune. « 

This gaiety of suicidalism, is not the death a la mode with 
•as; ^neither are we so sentimental in these delfbate matters, as 
our neighbours over the water. We do not shoet each other 
by way of being romantic. Ladies and gentlemen forced to 
“part company,” do not betake themselves “to a retired 
spot,” and tempt the dread unknown, by a‘ brace of pistols, 
tied up with chcrry-coloured ribbons. 

<£n a word, when we shoot ourselves, we consider it no joke; 
we come to the resolution in sober sadness; we have no in¬ 
herent predilection for the a£t; no “hereditary imperfection 
in the nervous juices ” (as Montesquieu, with al\, the impu¬ 
dence of a philosopher, has gravely asserted) forcing ns on to 
the "funis, amide,* —the gates out of this world into the next. 
No people destroy themselves with a less lively inclination; 
and, so generally are sudden reverses of fortune, the propellers 
to the deed, that with ns not one suicide in ten &oula 6tease to 
live, if it were not that he has nothing to live upon. c In fact, 
he does not relinquish life—*-life relinquishes him. 

But if it be true, then, that we are so far froria being a 
suicidal people, that the Frepch have, by strict calculations, 
been computed to kill their jme to our one; if‘among no com¬ 
mercial people, has the crime of suicide, perhaps, been not 
only less frequent, but committed with less levity,—the ab¬ 
horrent offspring of the most intolerable reverses;—if th^j be 
true, what becomes of all those admirable books, witty and 
profound, which your Excellency’s fellow-countrymen have 
written aljout our acknowledged propensity teu ropes and ' 
razors, our inclination rto kill ourselves, from the slightest 
causes, and out of a principle of ennhi f What becomes of the 
ingenious systems that have been built upon that “fact;” 
enlivened by the gaiety of Voltaire;—rendered touching by 
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the sentimentality of de Stael—one writer accounting for it 
one way, one another; bat, all sure to account for what they 
had forgotten to prove ? Your Excellency, may perceive, by 
their theories, which I think I have now for ever demolished, 
how necessary it is for an Englishman sometimes to write 
about England. I say, their theories I have for ever demo¬ 
lished j yet, Heaven knows if I have,—-there is a wonderful 
vigour of constitution in a popular fallacy. When the world 
has once got hold of a lie, it is astonismng how hard it is to 
get it out of fhe world. Yon beat it about the head, till it 
seems to have givefi, up the ghost; and, lo, the next dajr it is 
as healthy as ever. Tie best example of the vitality® a fine 
saying, which has the advantage or being a fallacy, is in the 
cver-hackneyodt piece of nonsense attributed to Archimedes; 
viz., “that l^e could move the earth, if be bad any place*at a 
distance from it, to fix a prop for his lever.” Yonr Excellency 
knows that this is one of the standard allusions, one of the 
necessary stock iti trade for all orators, poets, and newspaper 
writers; and persons, whenever they meet with it, take Archi¬ 
medes for an extraordinary great man, and cry, “Lord, howwon- 
derfnl! ”—Now, if Archimedes had found his place, his pi€p, 
and his lever, and if he could have moved with the swiftness 
of a cannon-ball, 480 miles every hour, it would have taken him 
just 44,96$ 540,000,000 years to have raised the earth one 
inch!* And yet, people will go on quoting absurdity as 
gospel; wondering at the wisdom of Archimedes, and account¬ 
ing for the unparalleled snicidalism of the English, till we 
grow tired of* contradiction j for, when yon cannot convince 
the Squire Thornhills of the world, yon must incur the 
mortification of Moses, and be contented to let them oat 
talk you. 

I think, however, that I need take no jsains to prove the 
next characteristic of the English people,—a characteristic 
that I shall but just touch upon; viz., their wonderful Spirit 
of Industry. •This has been the saving principle of the nation, 
counteracting the erro|U of ’our laws, and the imperfections of 
our constitution. We have been a great people, because we 
have been always active;—and a moral people, because jre 
Have not left ourselves time to be vicious. IndustryJs, in a 

* Ferguson. Critics hafe uagi, ‘what a finl idea of Archimedes’! but how 
much finer is the fact that refutes it One of the sublimest things in the world 
is, plain truth ! 
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word, the distinguishing quality of our nation, the pervading 
genius ofonr riches, our grandeur and our power 1 

Every great people has its main principle of greatness, some 
one quality, the developing and tracing, and feeding and 
watching of which, has made it great. Tour Excellency re¬ 
members how finelyeMontesquieu has proved this important 
truth, in .the Grandeur et Decadency des Romania. With 
Prance, that principle is the love of glory ; with America it is 
the love of liberty; with England, it is the love of action 5— 
the safest and most comprehensive principle pf the three f for 
it gains glory, without seeking it too madly, and it requires 
libertyjsm order to exist. * 

Now, r think, that your Excellency (than whom, if no man 
sees more the folly in a statesman of over-refining, no man 
**also^ I apprehend, sees more clearly the necessity of his pierc¬ 
ing beyond the surface, and seizing, from the confused History 
of the Past, some one broad, though metaphysical principle, 
by which to guide and work out his policy)—I think, I say, 
that your Excellency will perceive, that when we have once 
discovered the national quality which has chiefly made a 
ntffcion great, we cannot too warmly foster, and too largely en¬ 
courage it; we should break <Jown all barriers that oppose it; 
foresee, and betimes destroy, air principles that are likely to 
check or prevent it. It is the Vestal Eire which daily and 
nightly we must keep alive; and we* should consider all our 
prosperity to be coupled with its existence. Thus, then, if 
industry be the principle of our power, we cannot too zealously 
guard it from all obstacle, or too extensively widen thewsphere 
for its exertions; a truth which our statesmen have, to be 
sure,, diligently cultivated* by poor-laws, that encourage idle¬ 
ness ; and bounties, prohibitions, and monopolies, that ampu¬ 
tate the sinews of action. 

Prom this it would seem, that a policy that would be bad 
with other countries, has been pre-eminently bad with us. 

The last time 'Micromegas paid us a visit, hetwas struck by 
a singular spectacle. He saw an ’enonmous Giant, laid at. fa 11 
length upon the ground, in the midst of a mighty orclfhrd 
la^en with fruit—chains were pn his limbs, and weights upon 
his breast. The Giant kicked most lustily against e these 
restraints, «S!pd his struggles so convulsed the ground* that 
every now and then they°shook plenty of fruit from the neigh¬ 
bouring trees; the natives stood round, and seized the fruit as 
it fell. Nevertheless, there was far from being enough f$r the 
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whole crowd, and tho more hungry amongst them, growled 
very audibly at the more fortunate and better fed. The com¬ 
passionate Micromegas approached the throng, “ And, who art 
thou, most unhappy giant ? ” he asked. 

“ Alas! ” said the Giant, “ my name is Industry, and I am 
the parent of these ungrateful children; who have tied me 
down, in order that my struggles to get free may shake a few 
fruits to the ground.*’ ' 

“ Bless me,” said Micromegas, “ what a singular device !— 
bpt do you not see, my good friends,” turning to the crowd, 

“ that your father, if he were free from these shackles, could 
reach with his mighty arms the boughs of the trees,^wid give 
you as much fruit as you wanted. Take this chain for in¬ 
stance from-one *arm and try.” , 

“That chain!” shouted some hundreds of idle crofad; 

“ impious wrStch—it is Tithes! ” 

“ Well, then, these cords.” 

“ Idiot!—those«cords are Bounties j we should be undone if 
they were destroyed 

At this instant up came a whole gang of elderly ladies, with 
a huge bowl of opium, which they began thrusting down the 
throat of the miserable giant. * 

.“And what the devil is that for ? ” said Micromegas. 

“ We doift like to see our good father make such violent 
struggles,” replied the pious matrons, “we are giving him 
opium to lie still.” 

“ But that is a drug to induce him to shake down no fruit, 
and th$n you* would be starved—spare him the opium at 
least.” 

“ Barbarous monster!” cried the ladies, with horror, “would 
you do away with the Poor-laws ? ” 

“ My children,” said the poor giant, well-nigh at his last 
gasp, “ I have done my best to nfawitain you all, there is food 
enough in the orchard for fifty times your number, hut you 
undo yofirselvas by the injustice of crippling your father. 
You mean well by me—^you compassionate my struggles—but 
inst^bd of giving me liberty, these good ladies would set me 
to sleep. Trust to nature and common sense, and we shall aM 
•live happily togefctfbr, and if these orchards ever fail vou/J will 
plant new.” • • 

“•Nature and common sense, dear fafher,” cried the children, 

“ oh beware of these new-fangled names—let us trust te ex¬ 
perience, not to theory and speculation! ” 
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Here a^vast rusk was made upon those eating the fruit they 
had got, %y those who in the late scrambles had got no fruit to 
eat; andf Mieromegas made away as fast as he could, seeing 
too plainer, that if the Giant were crippled much longer, 
those who had laid by the moBt fruit would stand some 
chance of being robbed by the hunger and jealousy of the 
rest. 


CHAPTER IY. 

Courage the English---Description of English Duelling—Valour of the 

English Array—-Question of Flogging in the Array dispassionately considered 
t —its Abolition to he safe must be ooujded With other Informs in the Code. 

C 

I have reserved for a separate chapter a few remarks upon 
one of our national attributes—viz., Courage; because they 
will naturally involve the consideration of # a certain question 
that has lately attracted much attention amongst us, viz., 
corporal punishments in the army. Tour own incomparable 
Ba Bruyere has remarked, “that m Prance a soldier is brave 
and a lawyer is learned; but in Rome (says he) the soldier 
was learned and the lawyer was brave—every man was 
brave.” How I think that with us every men is brafe. 
Courage is more universally spread through the raw material 
of England than it is among that of any other people; but 1 
do not think the manufacture is quite so highly wrought up 
in individual specimens as it is in Prance. 3^ think that an 
English gentleman, from the fear of a duel, would 0 cat his 
words sooner than a Frenchman. You see a proof of this 
every day in our newspaper aocounts of these “ little affairs.” * 
The following is a very fair specimen of a duelling corre¬ 
spondence : 

To the Editor of u The Times.” 

Sir, 

Yob will oblige us by inseriaag the following aqpotmt 
of the late affair between Mr. Hum and Lord Haw. 

Your obedient servants, 

Lionel Vae&sh, 

Peter Smoothawst, 

*Col. of the — Jlegt 

* {The last duel of Any note between Englishmen was that which took place 
on the 20th May, 1845, when lieutenant Hawkey killed Lieutenant Sttonij 
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“ la the late election for the borough of Spoufcit, Mr. Hum. 
being the candidate on Hie whig side, was reported in the 
Sjpoutit mid Froth Chronicle, to have made use of the following 
expressions relative to Lord Haw who is supposed to have 
some interest in the borough: * As for a certain noble lord 
who lives not very far from Haw Castle, I confess that X 
cannot sufficiently express my contempt' for his unworthy 
conduct (great applause)—it is mean, base, treacherous, and 
derogatory in the highest degree, for any nobleman to act in 
tho vainer th|t apbteman baa thought proper to do.' ” , 

On reading this extract, purporting to be from a speech by 
Mr. Hum, Colonel Smoothaway was deputed to wait on that 
gentleman by Itord Haw. Mr. Ham appointed Sir Lionel 
Varnish to meet Colonel Smoothaway upon the matter, the, 
result was the* following memorandum: 

In applying thejwords “mean, base, treacherous, and dero¬ 
gatory,’* to Lord Haw, Mr. Hum did not in the smallest de¬ 
gree mean to reflect upon his lordship’s character, or to 
wound his feelings. With this explanation, Colonel Smooths 
away declares, on the part of Lord Haw, that Lord H. is 
perfectly satisfied. 

c (Signed) Lionel Varnish, 

Peter Smoothaway. 

But this epeapophagy, or word-swallowing, is only on one 
side in this specimen of correspondence. It is usually on hoth 
sides, a^jd may*be currently supposed to run thus : 

“ Mr. Hum having declared, that in calling Lord Haw ‘ a 
rascal, ’ h<? meant nothing personal to that nobleman, Lord 
Haw has no hesitation in saying, tbat he did not mean to 
offend Mr. Hum, when he called him ‘ a rogue * in reply.” 

Now this sort •£ shuffling with one’s honour, as your Excel¬ 
lency very well knows, is never practised in France: the 
affront ^iven, #ut at once go affronter and affrontee; they 
fight jBrst, and retract afterwards. But the difference in the 
bilb(& appetite of the gentry of the* two nations depends, X 
suspect , 1 rather on the advantage the French possess over tlu^ 
•English in animaP spirits, than in real courage. Withjrour 
countrfmen, ei nelling, *bs well as suicide, is a mewejest—an 
ebullition of meitlesoihe iumour: with us, it is an affair of 
serious will-making and religious scruples. Tour courage is 
an impulse 5 ours must bo made a principle. When once our 
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blood ig. up, it does not descend in tho thermometer very 
readily. The easy lubricity with which onr gentlemen .glide 
out of a duel is an understood thing with ns; and neither 
party considers it a disgrace to tho other. But if an English¬ 
man has an affair with a foreigner, the case is very different; 
he is much more tenacious of apology, and ready for the held. 
A countryman of mine asked me once to officiate for him as 
second, in a quarrel he had with a Parisian rott# / the cause 
was trifling, and tho Englishman to blame. I recommended 
a compromise. “ No,” said my hero, throwing his chest? open, 
“if my antagonist were an Englishman, I*should be too 

happy ^o retract a hasty expression j but these d-d French 

fellows don't understand generosity.” 

I reminded my friend of his religions sornples. “ True,” 
said he; “ but how can I think of religion whe-n I know 
Do —. . is—an atheist.** 

There is a doggedness in English courage which makes it 
more stubborn against adversity, than that of any other 
people: it has in it more of the spirit of resistance, if less of 
the spirit of assault. 

When we look to the army under Napoleon, and that under 
the Duke of Wellington, was are astonished at the differenco 
of the system: in the one the utmost conceivable encourage¬ 
ment is given to the soldier to distinguish himself; in the 
other the least. To rise from the ranks was, in.the French 
army, an occurrence of every day. The commonest soldier 
could not obey a field-marshal, scarcely his empefror, without 
seeing the widest scope for |>ersonal ambition; in the 
obedience that he rendered;—if the risks were immense, so 
also were the rewards. jBufc in England, a wall, rarely to bo 
surmounted, divides the soldier from all promotion beyond 
that of the halberd. He is altogether of a different metal, of 
a different estimate from* the Frenchman, He has equal 
punishments to deter, not equal rewards to encourage: he can 
scarcely bo a captain, but he can be terribly flogged. Tho 
two principles of conduct, hope and terror, ought to be suited. 

The question of flogging in the army, however, is far more 
•important to England, more complicated in itself, than appears 
at fiyst sight. Whenever ifc be abolished,* the abolition to bfc 
safe, shdltld work an entire revolutioif in the sdbvico. I con¬ 
fess I think wonderfuTignorance hfets been dfctown, both ill the 

**[By a n amendment in the Mutiny Act, flogging in the Army in time of 
peace, was Anally abolished in the April of 1968 J • 
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popular cry and in the parliamentary debates on that subject. 
People have not, in the least, perceived the consequences to 
which the abolition of corporal chastisement must lead. The 
heads of the army ar© perfectly right!—If it were abolished, 
as a single alteration in the martial code, One of two conse¬ 
quences would infallibly ensue, viz., the loss of discipline, or 
the substitute of the punishment of death. ‘ Ton hear men and 
legislators say, in the plentitude of their ignorance, “ Look at 
the French.army and the Prussian army; you see no flogging 
there# why have flogging in the British army ? ” The answer 
to those who 1 fere studied the question is easy: in the first 
place, if there is not flogging in tho French army, there is the 
penalty of death. For all the offences for which we flog <fsoldier , 
fhc French shoot him. Nay, they award death to an incalculably 
greater number of offences than meet corporal punishment with 
us: there are*not above four offences for which flogging is 
inflicted in the greater part of our regiments; and certainly 
not eight in any: # there air© thirteen capital offences. With 
the French there are above forty offences punishable with death / 
Besides these, what a long catalogue in France of military 
faults, to which are appended the terrible awards, “ Fers 5, 0* 
10 ans.” JBoulet,—Travaux Fubligues , for the same periods! 
Thq French code does'not embrace flogging, but it embraces 
punishments %nuqji more severe, and much more lightly in¬ 
curred. But the Prussian army ? In the first place, tho 
Prussian code does sanction corporal punishment to the amount 
of one hundred lashes, forty of which only can be received at 
a time, so that tjjh© criminal may be brought out twice or thrice 
to complete his sentence. In the next place, what a superior 
rank of mffral being does a Prussian soldier bold above an 
English ong 1 How, in that military nation, is ho schooled, 
and trained, and selected from the herd! Before he is a 
soldier how necessarily is he a man of honour! Now this last 
consideration brings us to the true view of a question far too 
vitally important to be intrusted to hustings oratory and school¬ 
boy declamation. In no+nation in the world is the army so 
thorcffighly selected from the dregs and refuse of tho people as 
it is iu England: this is the real reason why flogging lias# 
jbeen retained by u§ so long, and why, as a single meast^e of 
military reform, it would be dangerous to the last degree, to 
take # */i<? power ofc inflictnBg it out of* the hands of a court 
martial. In France tho Conscription raises the army fgorn 
respectable classes: in Prussia the military system is even 
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still mor$ productive than in France of a superior moral 
soldiery jr-but, in England, we bare no conscription, no mili¬ 
tary schools; the soldier is called from the sink of the 
peasantry; a man who runs away from a wife for whom her is 
too lazy tb labour, who has had the misfortune of an illegiti¬ 
mate child; who tyas taken to poaching instead of to work, 
and fears the tread-mill; this is the hero* you put into the. 
British army, and about whom the eloquent Daniel O'Connell 
talks of Chivalry and honour If—** But oh 1 ” cries oue of the 
inconsiderate philanthropists, “ if you take away dogging, you 
will, in the first place, have a higher clfss off men willing to 
enlist; add, in the second place, yon will instil a more dignified 
sense <3£ moral feeling into those already enlisted.” Stay a 
bit; let ns consider these arguments. Certainly yon will gain 
these advantages if the abolition of flogging be made a part of 
a general reform (hereafter to be specified}; bat, as certainly 
yon will not gain either of these advantages by that abolition 
alone. Let ns look to the constitution of too army 2 Suppose 
a soldier commits theft, he is given up to the civil authority, 
lve is transported for seven years: he returns a most accom¬ 
plished rascal, where then does he go ? Why back into the army 
again. Let a soldier be ever snch a rogue, it is exceedingly 
difficult for the officer to procure his discharge from the War 
Office. For what reason ? Why, because to discharge a sol&icr 
would be considered a premium to a man to behave ill. An 
excellent reason; bnt what does it prove ? It proves that the 
service is felt to be such a hardship, even by the depraved and 
imbruted, who at present belong to it, that a discharge is a 
blessing, which men would (if encouraged by an f hope of 
success) behave as ill as f possible, in order to procure. Is it 
flogging alone that make/it a hardship ? Pooh, no—scarcely 
one rn qti in a whole regiment is flogged in a year. He who 
knows anything of the constitution of Huipan Nature, knows 

* [Enlistment is now entirely voluntary; and by the New Amy Enlistment 
Act of 1807, it is limited to a period of twelve years, The* capacity for 
hertnimi evidenced on occasion by the roughs thus under me old Bystem, drawn 
into the service from the dregs of tbo population, was nobly illustrated during 
the course of the preceding year, 1806, Dy Sir Francis Doyle's “ Private of the 
Buffs," a heartstirring little ballad, in which was celebrated .the chivalrous 
death of a private in tno Buffs or East Kent JRegimonfc one Moyse, an English 
soldier, who, for refusing to perform Kotou in China, otherwise to prostratu 
himself bHwo any Chinaman olive, was, according to the Times 1 correspondent 
at Pekin, immediately knocked on the hgfd end his body thrown upon a 
dunghill.} ***- 

f 1’wo-thirds of the army, too, Aio Irish, And the lowest of them:—the dregs 
of an Irish populace ! "What a reflection 1 
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that is not the remote chance of punishment, it is actual and con¬ 
stant desagremem that make men discontented with their situa¬ 
tion.* Now, how then can one rationally suppose that if you 
abolished corporal punishment, “ abetter class of persons "would 
voluntarily consent to herd with returned conviots, and rush 
open armed into a state of existence which even returned con¬ 
victs would be too happy to get discharged from P—Still less, 
how can one hope to instifuto a high sense of honour among men 
already selected from classes where honour is unknown. Talk 
of Prussia,'indeed i there a soldier considers it not the greatest 
blessing, but the heaviest misfortune to he discharged: he wan 
trained to thim so fief ore he went into the army. They make 
tb© feeling of honour first, and then they appeal toit.f To 
deprive a Prussian soldier of his cockade, is a griovons humilia¬ 
tion. A certain English colonel, desirous of imitating the 
Prussians, took away the cockade from a soldier whom*he 
thought seemed more alive to honour than the rest of his 
comrades; the soldier was exceedingly grateful; it saved him 
the trouble of keeping it clean! But, in some regiments, 
flogging has been done away with ? Ay, and how has it suc¬ 
ceeded P I venture to affirm that those regiments are the 
most insubordinate in the army.J In some the punishment 
was abolished, and the commanding officer has been compelled 
to “restore it, But am I then the advocate for this horrible 
punishment P—certainly not; only whon we begin to reform 
the army let us begin at the right end—let us begin with the 
system of Recruiting. If flogging bo continued, we may con¬ 
tinue to have a courageous and disciplined army under the 
present %ystom~if it is to bo removed, we must alter the sys¬ 
tem altogether. As wo diminish the motive of fear we must 

* Tims, anjpng the offbnoes of an English soldier are these instances of 
“ disgraceful conduct: ” 

“In wilfully maiming or injuring himself or another soldier, even at the 
instance of such soldica, with intent to render himself, or such soldier unfit for 
the service. 

“ la tampering with his eyes. 

“ In absenting himself from hospital whilst under medical care, or other gross 
violation of the rules of any hospital, thereby wilfully producing er aggravating 
Uiseadt or infirmity, or wiltttily delaying his own cure/’ A pretty alluring soit 
of condition, in which a man is forbidden to contract diseases tuad to court 
blindness for the purpose,of getting out of it 1 
• f Even in the ctm schools of Prussia there is a law, “ That no punishment 
shall be mfiictpckwhich wounds the sentiment of honour/’ • 

% Mr. Humfe declares that inihose regiments discipline is equally preserved. 
He l*s a right to htaopinion; wit just ask military men: nay the officers of 
thoMj regiim-nts themselves, in which the experiment was tried; its fruRleas- 
nosa is notorious in the army. 
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increase the motive of hope; as we dimmish the severity of 
punishme#, we most inculcate the sentiment of shame. In 
the first place we should institute Military Schools for privates, 
where the principle of honour can ho early instilled; in the 
second place, we ought, as in Prussia, to introduce into the 
army the system of degrading. By this system every man 
first enlisting, enters into a certain class, and is entitled to 
certain distinctions of drees; if found* * * § in that class, incorrigible 
by its ordinary punishments, then he is degraded to another 
class, the distinctions are taken away from him and he is liable 
to severer penalties. It is only when thus dfgraded tfiat a 
Prussian soldier can receive corporal punishment. Amend* 
ment restores him to his former rank. In the third place, as 
the soldier ought at these military schools to receive a much 
better degree of education than at present, so he ought to he 
much more capable of rising from the ranks, even to the 
highest stations.* In the fourth place, no soldier should be 
entisted without the recommendation of a good charaoter.f 
In the fifth place, the system of adequatl pensions after a 
certain service should be firmly established; nothing can bo 
more injudicious than the recent alterations on that head 
but the pension should not depend solely on the date of the 
service—good conduct should abbreviate, bad conduct prolong 
it. No soldier once given up to the civil law should be allowed 
to return to the army. If it be practicable finder the present 
passion for petty economies § and niggling reforms to do all 
this, the power of corporal punishment may be safety denied 
to court martials, and the abolition of flogging, coupled with 
such ameliorations, would indeed contribute* to produce a 
higher sense of honour and a more generous spirit of discipline; 
but if that punishment be Abolished, as a single and unaccom¬ 
panied act of reform, I confess that I tremble for* the conse- 

* Nor ought promotion to be a mStter of purchase.—What custom more dis¬ 
couraging to all worth save that of wealth! [Promotion by purchase was finally 
abolished in 1871, under the Act introduced by the then Secretary of State for 
War, Mr, Cardwell.] * 

f A princfW cause of the unwillingness soldiers to eorve U, that the 
profligate dislike restraint and the orderly dislike companionship with the 
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• J It would be a great source of consolation to a solder to be sure to receive 
his difpharge after a certain number of years, accompanied with a competence - 
for his old ape; by this hope, you would indeedaattract a better elasf of men. 
The small economist* cried ox# on this system vth*y complain that there is too 

much fear in the military code, and yet they Have taketfwav its most agr Stable 

and reasonable incitement of hope! 

§ For such alterations would be evidently attended with expense. 
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quences. I see before me an uneducated and reckless soldiery, 
proverbially addicted before that of all other armies to the 
temporary insanity of drunkenness, from whom yon suddenly 
take one strong governing motive of fear, without substituting 
another of hope—from whom you remove restraint, but in 
whom the whole spirit of your remaining laws forbids you to 
instil honour. I see that there may be times, as on a march, 
when all the punishments you would substitute are not at 
hand; and I know that with a soldier, above all men, punish¬ 
ment to be effectual must be immediate.* I fear that, disci- 

J jline onoe weakened* not only insubordination, hut rapine and 
icentionsness, the absence of which has hitherto sp distin¬ 
guished our army, would creep in among men to whom a 
moral education is unknown; 1 fear yet more, that in syiy 
collision with the people of manufacturing towns, who at pre¬ 
sent are over incensing, by their own animosity, that of the 
soldiers; the check upon armed retaliation would be found in¬ 
sufficient and feeble;—inhuman restraints on soldiers are a 
great ovil—an unruly soldiery would be a far greater one. Let 
us hope that if such an evil should arise, it will find its curoi 
it can do so either in the reforms I have sketched, but which I 
fear the aristocracy will not propose and the people will not 
pax for, or in the substitution of the terror of death for that 
of corporal pfiniahmentf—this last is the more probable, and 
though the military code would bo thus rendered severer by 
tbe abolition of flogging, I doubt if it would not be a more 
wise and a more honourable so verity. It is said by vpry 
competent authorities, that if you wore to poll the privates, 
you would find a majority against the entire abolition of tho 
power of iifflicting corporal punishment. This for two reasons: 
first, that when it is removed, all sorts of small and vexatious 
restraints, to which the soldiers are unaccustomed, are often 
resorted to by theofficer, who, leafing that if insubordination 

rose to a certain point, he should lose the power to repress jt, 

*• 

* Thus on board ship, where# for want of tho necessary court martial, a 
delinqmtot cannot bo immediately punished, all sorts of insubordination fre¬ 
quently prevail. The offender knows that he may be punished when ho gets on 
shore, but in the mean while, he has three or four weeks of impunity. The 
Duke of Wellington was tight if he said, as he is reported to have done, £The 
English soldier Is always ahoy.’ 1 • m 

t There are seraral offences flat punishable at present, either with death or 
transportation, but whiflh. I fear snust become so, if tho power of corporal 

S unishment bo altogether forbidden. For instance: persuading to dcsetf,— 
ronkcnucss on duty-spreading false reports in the field—seizing supplies for 
the army^&o. 
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is for met, even to frivolity, guarding against its fancied 
bogmniiags j—but the second and mere powerful reason is, 
that many of the soldiers have the sagacity to fear, that the 
removal of? the power to flog them would be followed by a 
more facile prerogative to shoot. 

Observe, in conclusion, that it is to the aristocratic spirit 
Which pervades the organization of .bur army, a spirit which 
commands order by suppressing the faculties, not by inciting 
the ambition;—and which has substituted for a proper system 
of recruiting and of military schools, the barbarous butbffec- 
tive terror of the scourge—observe, I sety, that it is to that 
spirit we owe the low moral standard of our army, and the 
consequent difficulty of abolishing corporal punishment. To 
oqp good end, our aristocracy have proceeded by the worst of 
means, and the nobleness of discipline has beqn wrought by 
the meanness o£ fear. 


CHAPTER V. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS OF CHARACTER. 

The Sir Hairy Hargrave of one party—The Tom Whitehead of another— 
William Muscle, of the Old School of Radical—Samuel Square, a Pseudo- 
philosopher of the New—My Lord Mule, the Dandy Harmless—Sir Paul 
Snarl, the Dandy Venomous—Mr. Warm, the Respectable Man—Mr. 
Cavendish Fitzroy, a corollary from the theorem of Mr. Warm—The 
English Thief—The Practical Man. 


Sir Harry Hargrave is an excellent gentleman; liis 
conscience is scrupulous to* the value of a pin’* hoodhe 
is benevolent, hospitable/ and generous. Sir Harry Har¬ 
grave is never dishonest nor inhumane, except for tbo 
best possible reasons. Ho has, for instance, a very worthless 

younger son; by dint of interest with the Bishop of--, 

he got the scapegrace a most beautiful living: the new 
rector has twenty thousand souls to take cure of; and Sir 
Harry well knows, that so long %s pointers and billiard- 
tables are to be met with, young Hopeful will never bestow 
even a thought on his own, Sir Harry Hargrave,' you say , is 
an wccedljnt gentleman; yet he ipoves heaven and earth ta 
get his son a most responsible si tnafl on. for wlich hi knows 
the rogue to be whouy unfit. Sir Harry*Har- 

gr&ve applauds himself for it: he calls it—talcing care of his 
family, Sir Harry Hargrave gives away one himdgpd and 
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two loaves every winter to the poor} it is well to let the 
labourer hare a loaf of bread now and then for nothing: 
would it not be as well, Sir Harry, to let him hare the power 
always to hare bread cheap? Bread cheap! what are you 
saying ? Sir Marry thinks of his rent% and considers you 
a revolutionist for the Question. But Sir Harry Margrave, 
yon answer, is a humane iman, and charitable to the poor. Is 
this conscientious ? My dear sir, to be sure; he considers it 
his first ddty—to take ears of the landed interest. Sir Harry 
Hargrave's bu|tar h|s robbed him; the good gentleman 4 has 
not the heart to proceed against the rascal; he merely dis¬ 
charges him. What an excellent heart he must havef So he 
he has; yet last year he committed fifteen poachers to jail. 
Strange inconsistency! Hot at all: — what becomes of the 
country gentleman if his gams is not properly protected t Sir 
Harry Hargrave is a man of the strictest integrity; his word 
is his bond—he might say with one of the Fathers, “that he 
would not tell youVlie to gain heaven by it; ” yet Sir Harry 
Hargrave has six times in his life paid five thousand pounds 
to three hundred electors in Cornwall, whom he knew would 
all take the bribery oath, that they had not received a shilling 
from him. He would not tell a tie, you say; yet he makes 
three hundred men forswear themselves 1 Precisely so; and 
when you attempl to touch this system of perjury, he opposes 
you to his last gasp : but he is not to be blamed for this— he 
is only attached to the venerable constitution of his forefathers t 
Sir Harry Hargrave is an accomplished man, and an excellent 
scholar ;*yet he is one of the most ignorant persons you ever 
met with, a His mind is full of the most obsolete errors; a 
very Monmouth Street of threadbare prejudices: if a truth 
gleam for a°momeut upon him, it discomposes all his habits 
of thought, like a stray sunbeam pn a cave full of bats. Ho 
enjoys tho highest possible character among his friends for 
wisdom a^d virtue; he is considered the most consistent.of 
human beings: ^Donsistenfe!—yes, to his party 1 » 

Tom Whitehead is a very different person; he is slayer, 
sharp, shrqwd, and has lived a great deal at Paris. He 
laughs at antiquity 4 he has no poetry in his nature; he does 
ftot beligve in^virtue; wjth him “ all men are liars.”* *He* has 
been a great gamblerj»JuB youth; fee professes the most 
profligate notionaPSb5ut women; ho has run through half his 
fortune; he is a liberal politician, and swears by Lord Grey. 
His fattier was a whig before him; and for the last twenty 

jt 2 
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years be hm talked about M the spirit of improvement.” He 
is a favourite at the clubs j an honest fellow, because he laughs 
so openly at the honesty of other people. He is half an 
atheist, because he thinks it cant to be more than half a 
believer. But religion is a good thing for the people; whom, 
while he talks of enlightenment, he thinks it the part of a 
statesman to blind to everything bfeyond the Reform Bill 
He is for advancement to a certain point—till his party oozne 
in j he then becomes a conservative—lest his party go ont. 
Having had the shrewdness to dismiss old prejudices from his 
mind, he has never taken the trouble t6 supply their place 
with new principles: he fancies himself very enlightened, 
because he sees the deficiencies of other people; he is very 
ignorant, because he has never reflected on his own. He is a 
sort of patriot; but it is for “ people of property; ”—he has a 
great horror of the canaille. As Robert Hall said of Bishop 
Watson, “ he married Public Virtue in his youth, and has 
quarrelled with his wife ever since.” Hi# party think him 
the most straightforward fellow in the world; for he never 
voted against them, and never will. 

William Muscle is a powerful man j he is one of the people, 
radical to the backbone: of» the old school of radicals;—ho 
hates the philosophers like poison. He thinks IJistlewood a 
glorious fellow; and no words can express his hatred of 
William Pitt. He has got at last into Parliament, which ho 
always declared he could convince in a fortnight that he was 
the sole person in the Universe fit to govern England;—when¬ 
ever he speaks, he says one word about England, to fifty about 
America. Presidents with five thousand a year are Jhe visions 
that float for ever in his brfiin: he sees not why the Speaker 
of the House of Commons should have more than a hundred 
a year; he knows many an honest man among his constituents 
who would be Speaker for less. He accuses the aristocracy 
of an absolute and understood combination to cheat^ the good 
citizens his borough. He thinks that Lord Grey and Sir 
Robert Peel meet in private, to consult how they may^most 
tax the working-classes. He hates the Jews because they 
u dOn't plough, fie has no desire that the ppor man should bo 
instiftmtfjf|. He considers the cry against taxes on knowledge 
as sheer cant. He has a mortal natpjlto Mnsefims, and asks 
the utility of insects. His whole thought-dee the poor is4iow 
th# shall get bread and bacon: he despises the man who 
prefers tea to ale. He is thoroughly English; no other land 
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could hare produced the bones and gristle of bis mind. He 
writes a plain, strong style, and utters the most monstrous 
incredibilities, as if they were indisputable. He thinks fine 
words and good periods utter abomination. He esteems him¬ 
self before all men. He believes that the ministers have con¬ 
sulted several times on the necessity of poisoning him. He 
is indignant if others jjretend to serve the people; they are 
his property. He is the Incarnation of popular prejudices 
and natural sense. He is changeable as a weathercock, 
because he is'all passion. He is the living representation of 
the old John $Ull: # when he dies, he will leave no like: it 
was the work of oentnries to amalgamate so much talent, 
ndnsehte, strength, and foibles, into one man of 4ve feet 
eight: he is the Old Badioal—the great Aboriginal of annual 
parliamentarianiam: be is the landmark of Reform fifty years 
ago: you may whitewash and put new characters on him, 
but he sticks still in the same place: he is not to be moved to 
suit the whims of c the philosophers. He has done his work : 
a machine excellent at its day—coarse, huge, massive, and 
uncouth; not being easily put ont of order, but never per¬ 
fectly going right. People have invented new machines, aH 
the better for being less rude, and regulated by a wiser prin¬ 
ciple, though wrought from a 2ess*strong material. 

Samuel Square is of a new school of Radicals; he also is 
a Republican. He is not a philosopher, but he philosophizes 
eternally. He liveth upon “first principles.” He cannot 
move a step beyond them. He has put the feet of his mind 
into boxes, in-order that they may not grow larger, and 
thinks iff a beauty that they are unfit for everyday walking. 
Whatever %iay be said by any man against his logic, he has 
but one answer—a first principle. He has no suppleness in 
him. He cannot refute an error. He states a truism in reply, 
that has no evident connexion' with the matter in dispute. 
He thinks men have no passions; he considers them mere 
clockwork, and he takes ont his eternal first principle, as the 
only instrument to wind them up by. He is assured that all 
men 'Of all classes, trades, and intellects act by self-inpfceresfc, 
and if he tells them that their interest is so-and-so, so-and-so t 
will they necessarily act. In vain you show him that he 
never yet hath convinced any man, he replies by a Ikst prin¬ 
ciple. to prove in sgite **»your senses, Ahat he hath. He has 
satisfied himself, And demands no further proof. He is of f no 
earthl^utility, though he hath walled himself with a supposed 
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utilitarianism. He cannot write so as to be read, because be 
conceives that all agreeable writing is toll of clangor. He 
cannot speak so as to be understood, precisely because be 
never speaks but in syllogisms. He has no pith and succu¬ 
lence in hbn:—-he is as dry as a bone. He lives by system: 
—he never was ijj l° v © in his life. Ho refuses a cheerful 
glass; nay, perhaps he diets only \yxm vegetable food. He 
has no human sympathies with you, but is a great philan¬ 
thropist for the people to be born a thousand years hence. 
He never relieves anyone: he never caresses anyone: he 
never feels for anyone—he only reasons withl every one—and 
that on the very smallest inch he can find of mutual agree¬ 
ment. *If he was ever married I should suspect him to be the 
father who, advertising the other day for a runaway daughter, 
bpggod her, “ if she would not return to her disconsolate 
parents, to send them back the key of the tea-ehest.” What 
is most strange about him is, that while he thinks all the rest 
of the world exceedingly foolish, he yet believes they are only 
to be governed by reason. Ton will find him visiting a 
lunatic ayslum, and assuring the madman that it is not 
national to be insane. He knows not one man from another; 
they seem to him as sheep or babies seem to us—exactly alike. 
He thinks that he ought tcfhave a hand in public affaire*—the 
Almighty forbid! This is a scion from the tnee of the hew 
radicals: he has few brethren: he calls himself a Philosopher, 
or sometimes a Benthamite. He resembles the one or the other 
as the barber’s block resembles a man.—He is a block. 

The spirit of coxcombry, as you find it on the continent, 
would seem to be a perversion of the spirit of benevolence;— 
it is the desire to please, fantastically expressed. •With us it 
is just the reverse, it seems a perversion of the spirit of 
malignity;—it is the desire to dwplease;—there* is, however, 
one species of coxcombry which I shall fir^t describe; passive 
and harmless, it consists in no desire at all. 

Lord Mute is an English elegant —a dandy. Ton know not 
what he to been. He seems as if jie could Hover have been 
a boy*: all appearance of nature has departed from hint. He 
is six feet of inanity enveloped in cloth ! Ton cannot believe 
God made him — Stultz must have been bis Frankenstein. 
HeOdrefSps beautifully—let us allow it—there ig nothing ontri 
about him: you see not in him thiy^gvenly magnificence of 
other nations. His characteristic is nSBEBbss. His linen— 
how white! His shirt-buttons—how regularly sot in 1 His 
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colours—how well chosen! His boots are the only things 
splendid in his whole costume. Lord Mute has certainly 
excellent taste; it appears in his horses, Ms livery, his 
cabriolet. He is great in a school of faultless simplicity. 
There can be no doubt that in equipage and dress, Englishmen 
excel all other Europeans. Hut Lord Mute never converses. 
When he is dressed there is an end of hfbu The clock don’t 
tick as it goes. He and his brethren are quiet as the stars— 

“ In solemn silence, all 
' Move round this dark terrestrial ball. 

But I Wrong* him—he does speak, though he does not con* 
verse. He mis a set of phrases, which he repeats eyery day: 
—** he can hum thrice, and buzz as often.” lie knows nothing 
of Politics, literature. Science. He reads the paper—but 
mechanically*; the letters present to^ him nothing to be*re- 
membered. He is a true philosopher : the world is agitated 
—he knows it not: the roar of the fierce democracy, the 
changes of states,’ the crash of thrones, never affect him. He 
does not even condescend to speak of such trifles. He rises 
to his labour, drosses, goes out, clubs, dines, speaks his verbal 
round, and is at the opera brilliant and composed as ever. 

# “ The calm of heaven reflected on his face.” 

t m 

He never puts himself into passions. He laughs not loudly. 
His brow wrinkles not till extreme old age. He is a spectator 
of life from one of the dress boxes. Were a coup-de-solml to 
consume her Ladyship, he would say with Major Longbow, 
“ Bring? clean*glasses and sweep away your mistress.” That 
would beca long speech for him. Lord Mute is not an un¬ 
popular man: he is one of the inoffensive dandies. Lord 
Mute, indeed, is not /—it is his cabriolet and his coat that 
are. How can the most implacable person bate a coat and a 
cabriolet ? 

, But Sir Paul Snarl is of the offending species—the wasp 
dandy to the tlronc daijdy. He is a eleventh man: he has 
road-books and can quote dates, if need be, to spoil *a good 
joke by proving an anachronism. He drawls when he speaks, 

# and raises bis eyebrows superciliously. Sir Paul is a roafi 

* of secpnd-r|te family, ^nd moderate fortune. He^ts had to 
make bis way in the^irld—:by studying to be amiable?— 
no *—by studyintf^w be disagreeable. Always doubtful of 
his own position, ne has endeavoured to impose upon ydh by 
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pretending not to care a farthing about yon* He has wished 
to rise by depreciating others, and to become a great man, 
by showing that be thinks you an exceedingly small one. 
Strange to say, he has succeeded. He is One, indeed, of the 
moat numerous class of successful dandies; a specimen of a 
common character. People suppose a man who seems _ to 
think so little of them, must he thought a great deal of him¬ 
self. The honourable mistresses say to their husbands, “We 
must hare that odious Sir Paul to dinner j it is well to con¬ 
ciliate biiDj he says such ill-natured things; beside!, as he is 
so very fine, he will meet, you know, my deafy the Duke of 
Haut-ton; and we must have Crack to dress the dinner! ” 
Thus, Si^ Paul—clever dog l—is not only asked every where, 
but absolutely petted and courted, because he is so intolerably 
unpleasant! 

Sir Paul Snarl is one of the dandies, but—mistake not the 
meaning of the word—dandy does not only signify a man 
who dresses well; a man may be a sloven, and yet a dandy. 
A man is called a dandy who lives much with persons d la 
mode, is intimate with the dandy clique , and being decently 
wjell-bom and rich, entertains certain correct, general notions 
about that indefinable thing, “ good taste.” * Sir Paul Snarl 
dresses like other people. ‘Among very good dressers, he 
would be called rather ill-dressed; among the m polloi , no 
would be considered a model. At all events, he is not thorough 
bred in his appearance; he lacks the senator Lus decor; you 
might take him for a duke’s valet, without being much to 
blame for inexperience. Sir Paul and his class^are the cutters 
in society. Lord Mute rarely cuts, unless you are fiery ill- 
dressed indeed; he knows his own station by instinct; he is 
not to be destroyed by “Who’s your fat friend? But Sir 
Panl is on a very different footing; his whole position is 
false—he can’t afford to t^row away an acquaintance—he 
knows no “ odd people; ” if he the least doubts your being 
comme il faut , he cuts you immediately. He is in perpetual 
fear of people finding out what he is^ his exigence depends 
off b >emg thought something better than ho is—a policy 
effected by knowing every body higher and nobody lower 


; good tfiwe,” or “ in what exoeUent taste So+afd-ao'a speech ww 
fcppliet m legation anddMmlofc!—what doen^ plu* ae mean ? Hottven 
tl what it mean* hi the pulpit; in the Howmw Commons it always means 
Mis; the old members, and betraying impudence modestly. 
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than himself; that is exactly the definition of Sir Paul's con¬ 
sequence ! Sir Paul’s vanity is to throw a damp on the self- 
love of every body else. If you tell a good story, he takes 
snuff, and turns to his neighbour with a remark about 
Almack's; if you fancy you have made a conquest of Miss 
Blank, he takes an opportunity of tellings yon, par parenthese, 
that she says she can’t,bear yon: if yon have made a speech 
in the House of Loros, he accosts you with an exulting 
laugh, and a “ Well, never mind, you’ll do better next time:" 
if ypu have bought a new horse at an extravagant price, 
ana are evidently ^in of it, he smiles languidly, and informs 
you that it was offered to him for half what you gave for it, 
but he would not have it for nothing : when you *speak } he 
listens with a vacant eye: when you walk, he watches you 
with a curled lip: if he dines with you, he sends away your 
best hock with a wry face. His sole aim is to wound you in 
the sorest place. He is a coxcomb of thiB age and nation 
peculiarly; and dpes that from foppery which others do from 
malice. There are plenty of Sir Paul Snarls in Hie London 
world; men of sense are both their fear and antipathy. 
They are animals easily slain—by a dose of their own in¬ 
solence. Their sole rank being fictitious, they have nothing 
to fall back upon, if you show* in public that you despise 
them. • 

But who is this elderly gentleman, with a portly figure 1 
Hush! it is Mr. Warm, u a most respectable mem” Hia most 
intimate niend failed in trade, and went to prison. Mr. 
Warm forswqpe his acquaintance; it was not respectable. 
Mr. Wirm, in early life, seduced a young lady, she lived 
with him%hree years; he married, and turned her off with¬ 
out a shilling—the connection, for a married man, was not 
respectable. Mr. Warm is a most respectable man ; he pays 
his bills regularl-fc—he subscribes to six public charities — he 
goes to church with all his family on a Sunday—he is in bed 
at twelve* o’clogk. Well, well, all that’s very proper; but is 
Mr. Warm a good fatheup a good friend, an active sitizen ? or 
is h#not avaricious, does he not love scandal, is not hfs heart 
cold , is he not vindictive, is he not unjust, is he not unfeeling % 
„Lord, sir, I believ#he may be all that; but what then ? every 
body aUows 3fr. Warm is a most respectable mm. • a 

Stych a character isuch a reputation are proofs of our 
regard for Appearances. Aware of that regard, behold a real 
imitating the metaphorical swindler. See that gentleman, 
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“fashionably dressed,” -with a li military air,” and “a pre¬ 
possessing^ exterior; ” lie calls himself 11 Mr. Cavendish 
Fitaroy w -4he takes lodgings in “a genteel situationh© 
orders jewels and silks of divers colours to be sent home to 
him —he elopes with them by the back way, Mighty and 
manifold are the cheats he has thus committed, and great 
the wailing and gnashing of teeth in Maxylebone and St. 
James's. But, you say, surely by thii time tradesmen with a 
grain of sense would be put on their guard. Bo, my dear 
sir, no; in England we are never on our guard against “ such 
respectable appearances. 11 In vain are there warnings in the 
papers and examples in the police court. Lot a man style 
himself Mr. Cavendish Fitzroy, and have a jp repossessing exte¬ 
rior, and he sets suspicion at once to sleep. Why not r is it 
rnqre foolish to be deceived by respectable appearances in 
Mr. Fifczroy, than by the respectable appeaaance of Mr. 
Warm P * 

But grandeur, in roguery, at least, has^ its drawbacks in 
happiness; the fashionable swindler with us, is not half so 
merry a dog as your regular thief. There is something 
melancholy and gentlemanlike about the Fitzroy set, in their 
far coats and gold chains; they live alone, not gregariously. 
I should not be surprised If they read Lord Byron. They 
are haunted with the fear of the trt tid-mill, and* cannot b%ar 
low company; if they come to be banged, th% die moodily,— 
and often attempt prussic acid; in short, there is nothing to 
envy about them, except their good looks; but your regular 
thief,— ah, he is, indeed, a happy fellow! Take him all in all, 
I doubt if in the present state of English scfcicty ift) is not 
the lightest hearted personage in it. Taxes afflict*him not; 
he fears no scarcity of wdtk. Bents may go down; labour 
be dirt-cheap; what cares he P—A fall in the funds affects 
not his gay good humour j and as to the little mortifications 
of life,— 

“ If money grow scarce, and hi* Susan look fold. 

Ah, the false heart* that we flml on the shore! ” 

% —why, he changes his quarters, and Molly replaces Busan! 

But, above all, he has this great happiness—he can never 
fall hi aotuety; that terror of descending, whic]j in qjir com- 

£ cation of grades, bwmts all other-mem never affects him; 

jus equally at home in the tread-milVihJ*hulks, Hobart’s 
Town, as he is when playing at dominoes at the Cock and Hen, 
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at leading the dance In Si Giles’s. Yon must know, by the 
way, that the EngHsl 0 hief has many more amusements than 
any other class, save the aristocracy; he has balls, hot suppers, 
theatres, and affaires du cmur all at his command *, and he is 
eminently social—a jolly fellow to the core; if he is hanged, 
he does not take it to heart like the Fijaroys j he has lived 
merrily, and he dies game. I apprehend, therefore, that if 
your Excellency would look for whatever gaiety may exist 
among the English, yon must drop the “ Travellers ” for a 
short time, ana go among the thieves. You might almost 
fancy yourse$ in prance, they are so happy. This is per¬ 
fectly true, and no caricature, as any policeman will bear 
witness. I know not if the superior hilarity and cheerful¬ 
ness of thieves bo peculiar to England; bnt possibly, over¬ 
taxation (from which our thieves tape exempted) may produce 
the effect of lowering the animal spirits of the rest of the 
Community. 

Hr. Bluff is (the last character I shall describe in this 
chapter. He is the sensible practical man. He despises all 
speculations hut those in which he has a share. He is very 
intolerant to other people’s hobbyhorses; he hates both pests 
and philosophers. He has a great love of facts j if you could 
speak to him out of the multiplication table, he would think 
you a great? orator. He does not observe how the facts are 
applied to the theory; he only wants the facts themselves. 
If you were to say to him thus, “ When abuses arise to a 
certain pitch they must be remedied,” he would think you a 
sliallcy fellqyr—a theorist; but if you were to say to him, 
“ One thousand pauper children are bom in London; in 1823, 
wheat was forty-nine shillings; hop-grounds let from ten to 
twelve shillings an acre, and you must, therefore, confess that, 
when abuses arise to a certain pitch, they must be remedied , ” 
Mr. Bluff would nod his wise*head, and say of you to his 
next neighbour, a That’s the man for my money, you see what 
a quantity oJ^facts he puts into his speech ! ” 

Facts, like stones, are nothing in themselves, their valne 
consists in the manner they are pat together, and tha> purpose 
to which- they are applied. _ 

Accordingly, Mr. Bluff is always taken in. Looking only 
at a fact, be docs neat see an inch beyond it, ant spoif might 
diyiw him into any imprudence, if you were constantly 
telling him/^wo and two made four.” Mr. Bluff is wqnder- 
fnil 5 English. It is by “ practical men,” that we have ever 
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been seduced into^ the wildest speculations; and the most 
preposterous of living theorists, always begins his harangues 
with—“ How, my friends, let us look to the facts” * 

* Hie reader will perceive, I trust, the spirit of these remarks. Of course 
every true theory must be founded on facts ; but there is a tendency in the 
country to suppose, that a%ian who knows how gloves are made, must neces¬ 
sarily Know best by what laws glovemaking should be protected; the two 
species of knowledge are perfectly distinct, A mind habituated to principles 
cun stoop to details, because it seizes and classifies them at a glance: but a 
mind habituated to detail is rarely capable of extending its grasp t» a principle. 
When a man says he is no orator, he is going to make an oration. When a man 
Bays he is a plain practical man, I know he is going, by the fact that one and 
one make two, to prove the. theory that two and two n&ke seffeu! 


End or book t. 
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Respect paid to Wealth—Fable from Quevedo—Fashion—Distinction between 
Fashion and Opinion—Contention between the Great and the Rich—Tho 

• Love of Display—Anecdoto of Lncien Bonaparte—First blow to Parade 
given by ff Dewot—Custom of MatcLmakine—Marriages for Love not 
very common—(Jilin's ion mol applicable to the herd of Miamo —Open 
Matchmaking & prejudicial to Sincerity, and contributes to Dulness—So 
poor an Ambition blights the Sympathy with publio Virtue—Story of the 
Thurstons—A clever woman’s Excuse for the Radicalism of her Nephew- 
Political Sentiment stronger among Females of the Middle and Lower Class 
—Aqpcdote oPh Scot ana Lot Voter, and his affianced—Power of Ridicule 
stronger with us than the French—More dangerous in its Influence over a 
grave tan a frivolous People—Influence of, Cliques-rSociety in tho Pro¬ 
vinces more natural and courteous than in London—Character of the 
Longueviles—Clubs; their salutary Effect—They contain the Germ of a 
great social Revolution, 

I inscribe to you, my dear , this part of my work, 
w hich cqpsists of sketches from the various aspects of our 
social system f for I kijpw no man who can mpro readily 
judge if the likeness be correct. Your large experience of 
mankind, and the shrewdness of your natural faculties of 
observation, have juruished yon witn a store of facts, which* 
the philosophy you hara gleaned from no shallow *§dit&tion, 
and no ordinary learning, enables ypu most felicitously to 
apply. Manyagf tbe remarks in this part of my work are^the 

[Dchgld what I know through an experience of all sorts of books and people*] 
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result of observations we hare made together; and, if now* 
and then some deduction more accurate than the rest should 
please the reader, I might perhaps say, in recollecting how 
much my experience has profited by yours, oe n’est pas moi 
qui parle, e'est Marc Aw'&le.* 

As the first impression the foreigner receives on entering 
England is that of the evidence of wealth, so the first thing 
that strikes the moral inquirer into our social system is the 
respect in winch wealth is held: in some countries Pleasure 
is the idol; in others, Glory, and the prouder desires of the 
world; but with us, Money is the nugntie&t of all deities. 

In one of those beautiful visions of Quevedo, that mingle 
so singularly the grand with the grotesque, Death (very dif¬ 
ferently habited and painted from the ordinary method of 
portraying her effigies) conducts the poet through an alle¬ 
gorical journey, in which he beholds three spectres, armed, 
and of human shape, “so like one another,” says the author, 
“ that X could not say which was which; they were engaged 
in fierce contest with a fearful and misshapen monster 

# “ Knowest thou these P ” quoth Death, halting abruptly, 
and facing me. 

“ No, indeed,” said I;—“and I shall insert in my litany 
to be for ever delivered from the honour of tbqjr acquaint¬ 
ance.” • 

“ Fool,” answered Death, “ these are already thy old ac¬ 
quaintance ; nay, thou hast known scarcely any other sinco 
thy birth. They are the capital enemies of thy sonl—the 
"World, the Flesh, and the Devil. So much d<*they assemble 
each other, that in effect he who hath one hath*all. The 
ambitious man clasps the Wqpld to his heart, and lot it is 
the Devil 1 the lecher embraces the Flesh, and the*Devil is in 
his arms!.” 

“But who,” said I, “is*this enemy agftinst whom they 
fight?” 

“ It is the Fiend of Konev,” answered Death; “ a boastful 
demon, whb maintains that he alone is equal to all the tfyee; 
and thak where he comes, there is no need of them” 

* “ Ah! ” said I, “ the Fiend of Money hath the tetter end 
ofthatfiaij,” 

This Stole illustrates our social system. TUb World, the 
Flesh, and the Devil, are formidable personages^ but Lucre is 


(It is not I who apeak., it id Marcus Aurelius.) 
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a match lor them ail. The Fiend of Money has the better 
end of the staff. 

The word Society is an aristocratic term; and it is the 
more aristocratic bearings of its spirit which we will first 
consider. Let ns begin with Fashion, 

The Middle Classes interest themselves*in grave matters: 
the aggregate of their• sentiments is called Opinion. The 
great interest themselves in frivolities, and the aggregate 
of thswr sentiments is termed Fashion. The first is the 
moral representative of the popular mind, the last of the 
aristocratic. 

But the legislative constitutions of a people give a colouring 
even to their levities: and fashion 1 b a shadow of the*national 
character itself. In France, fashion was gallant under Louis 
XIV., and seyere under the Triumvirate of the Bevolutioh: 
in Venice it was mercantile: in Prussia it is military: in 
England its coin has opposite effigies — on one side you 
see the respect f<?r wealth—on the other side the disdain! 
The man of titles has generally either sprung from the men 
of wealth (acknowledging the rounder of his rank in the rich 
merchant, or the successful lawyer), or else he has maintained 
his station by intermarriages with their order j on the one 
hand, therefore, he is driven to respect and to seek connexion 
with the wealthy'? but, on the other hand, the natural exclu¬ 
siveness of titular pride makes him (or rather his wife) desire 
to preserve some circle of acquaintanceship sacred from the 
aspirations even of that class from which he derives either his 
origin o* the alhount of his rent-roll. We allow the opulent 
to possossfiower, hut we deny them fashion: the wheel turns 
round, and, in the next generation, behold the rich roturier 
lias become the titled exclusive 1 This sustains, at once, the 
spirit of a ridiculous rivalry among the low-born rich and 
that of an inconsistent arrogance among the hereditary great. 
The merchant’s family give splendid entertainments in order 
to prove that tkey are entitled to match with the nobleman’s: 
the nobleman is unwilling to be outdone by the banker, and 
ostentation becomes the order of the day. We do not strive, 
as should be the object of a court, to banish dulnoss from 9 
•society.^ No! wo strive to render dulness magnificent* and 
the gexuns of this miserable emulation spreading from one 
gram) to anol&sv, each person impoverishes himself from the 
anxiety not to bo considered as poor. 

Whin Lucion Bonaparte was residing in England some 
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years ago, lie formed to himself the chimerical hope of 
retrenchment; he was grievously mistaken ! The brother of 
Napoleon, who, as ambassador in Spain, as minister in France, 
and as prince in Italy, never maintained any farther show 
than that which belongs to elegance, found himself in Eng¬ 
land, for the first time, compelled to ostentation. “ It was 
not respectable for a man of his rank to be so plain! ” Sin¬ 
gularly e nough, the first blow to the system of pomp was given 
by a despot. The Emperor of Russia went about London in a 
hackney-coach, and familiarized the London grands seigneurs 
with the dignity of simplicity. 

Fashion m this country, then, is a compound of opposite 
qualities! it respects the rich, and affects to despise them; 
to-day yon wonder at its servility, to-morrow at its arro- 
gahee. ( 

A notorious characteristic of English society is the universal 
marketing of our unmarried women ;-*a marketing peculiar 
to ourselves in Europe, and only rivalled by the slavc- 
merehflnte of the East. We are a matchmaking nation; tho 
lively novels of Mrs. Gore have given a just and unexaggerated 
picture of the intrigues, the manoeuvres, the plotting and tho 
counterplotting that make the staple of matronly ambition. 
We boast that in our country, young peoplp not being 
affianced to each other by their parents,* there arc more 
marriages in which the heart is engaged than there are 
abroad. Very possibly; but, in good society, the heart is 
remarkably prudent, and seldom falls violently in love with¬ 
out a sufficient settlement: where the heart is® there will tho 
treasure be ako! Our young men possessing ratbar passion 
than sentiment, form those m mens, which are the substitute 
of love: they may say with Quin to the fair glbve-maker, 
“Madam, I new make lore, 1 always buy it ready made." 
We never go into a ball-roofh without foelmg that we breathe 
the air of diplomacy. How many of those gentle chaperons 
would shame even the wisdom of a Talleyrand. What open 
faces and Secret hearts! What schemes and ambushes in 
every word. If we look back to that early period in tho 
history of our manners, when with us, as is still in France, 
parents b^rothed their children, and, instead of bringing 
them to (rablio sale, effected a private ^compact 8f exchango, 
we shall be surprised fa find that marriagea*j?ere not «*ess 
happy nor women less domestic than at present. The custom 
of open matchmaking is productive of many consequences not 
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sufficiently noticed; in the Erst place, it entourages the spirit 
of insincerity among all women,—“ Mothers and Daughters," 
—a spirit that consists in perpetual scheming, and perpetual 
hypocrisy y it lowers the cmvalno estimate of women, and 
damps with eternal suspicion the youthful tendency to lofty 
and honest love. ,j£h the next place, it assists to render the 
tone of society duff, low, and unintellectual; it is not talent, 
it is not virtue, it is not even the graces mid fascination of 
manner that are sought by the fair dispensers of social repu¬ 
tation : no,*it is the title and the rent-roll. Ton do not lavish 
yonr invitations on the most agreeable member of a family, 
but on the richest. The elder son is the great attraction. 
Nay, the more agreeable the man be, if poor and unmarried, 
the more dangerous he is considered; yon may admit him to 
acquaintanceship, but you jealously bar him from intimacy. 
Thus society is crowded with the insipid and beset with the 
insincere. Tho women that give the tone to society take the 
tone from their favourites. The rich young man is to be 
flattered in order that he may be wonj to flatter him you 
seem to approve his pursuits; you talk to him of balls and 
racesyou fear to alarm him by appearing his intellectual 
superior; you dread lest he should think you a blue; you 
trust 4o beauty and a graceful folly to allure him, and you 
harmonize yo%r mind into “ gentle dnlness," that it may not 
jar upon his own. 

The ambition of women absorbed in these petty intrigues, 
and debased to this paltry level, possesses bnt little sympathy 
with the great objects of a masculine and noble intellect. 
They ha^,^n general, a frigid conception of public virtue: 
they effect not to understand politics, and measure a man'& 
genius by his success in getting on. With the women of 
ancient times, a patriot was an object of admiration; with 
the women of ours*he is an object «£ horror. Speak against 
pensions, and they almost deem you disreputable,—become a 
placeman, and y^ra are a person of consideration. Thus our 
women seldom exalt the ambition of publio life. “They are 
illimitable, however, in their consolation under its reveres. 

Mr. Thurston is a man of talent and ambition; he entered 
parliament some yetifs since, through the medium of a patron 
and a dose bo®ugh. H# is what yon call a Political Adven¬ 
turer.* He got o# tolerably wdl, and managed to provide at 
least for his faffiily. He professed liberal opinions, and wan, 
perhaps^not insincere in them, as men go. He had advocated 
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always totitething like Parliamentary Reform. The Bill 
came—he 4ras startled; bat half-inclined to rote for it. Mrs. 
Thors ton i#as alarmed oat of her senses; she besought, she 
wheedled, ihe begged her spouse to remember, that by Parlia¬ 
mentary Heform would fall Government Patronage;—she 
would say nothing of their other children, but he had a little 
boy two years old; what was to beoome of him ? It was in 
vain to hope anything from the whigs; they had too many 
friends of their own to provide for. This bill, too, could 
never be pissed; the tones would—must—come back again, 
and then what gratitude for his vote! Go argued Mrs. Thur¬ 
ston ; and like a very sensible woman; but as one who used 
no earthly arguments but those addressed to self-interest;— 
not a word as to what would be b$st for the nation; it was 
ohly, whatwas best for the family* Mr. Thurston wavered— 
was seduced—voted against Reform, and is out of parliament 
for the rest of his life. What makes matters still worse is, 
that his father, a merchant of moderate fortune, whose heir 
he was, failed almost immediately after this unfortunate vote. 
Thurston, with a large family, has become a poor man; he 
Ibas retired into the country; he can have nothing of course, 
to expect from Government. Public life is for ever closed 
tor him in the prime of his intellect, and just as Kb*had 
begun to rise. All this may, perhaps, he borne cheerfully 
enough by a man who has acted according to his conscience, 
but the misfortune is, that Thurston was persuaded to vote 
against it 

• But now, however, we must take another viqpr of the 
picture. If Mrs. Thurston mut the nndoer, sheets the cou¬ 
pler. In prosperity, vain* jextravagant, and somewhat vehe¬ 
ment in temper; in adversity she has become a*very pattern 
of prudence, and affectionate forbearance. Go down into 
the country, and see thd contrast in her present, Jand her 
past manner $ she is not the same woman. This amendment 
On her part is very beautiful, and very English. But has she 
been abl& really to console Thufeton? No, he is^t gone 
man f his spirit is broken; ho has tamed generally peevish; 
and jf you speak to him on politics, you will then have to 
loofe ou^| for a second. Mrs. Thurston, ffowever, is far from 
thinksftg she was the least in the Strong; all that she can 
possibly understand •about the whole question is, “ Viat it 
turned out unlucky** 

A gentleman of good birth and much political promise, had 
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been voting in several divisions with the more Radical Party. 
A man of authority, and one of the elders, who had been a 
minister in his day, expressed his regret at the bad company 

Hr.-- had been keeping, to the aunt of that gentleman, a 

lady of remarkable talents and of great social influence. The 
annt repeated the complaint to the member®—** And what said 
you, dear madam, in reply ? ” 

“Oh! I exculpated you most cleverly,” replied the aunt. 

“ Leave-r alone,” said I *, M nobodyplays his cards better; 

yon may be sure that his votes against the Irish Coercion Bill, 
<fcc., won’t tell ajjainsfrhim one of these days. No, no; -—- is 
not a rash, giddy young man, to be talked over; be sure he 
has calculated that it will be best for him in the end.** 

“ G-ood Heavens! ” cried the member, what you—you say 
this ? You insinuate that I am actuated by my own interesf I 
why not have said at once the truth, that I voted according 
to my conscience P ” 

The lady looked It her nephew with mingled astonishment 
and contempt:—** Because—-because,” replied she, hesitating, 
“ I really did not thwh you such a fool” 

Yet this innocent unconsciousness of public virtue is to be 
found only among the women of the metropolis brought in 
contact with tiie Aristocracy;—in the provincial towns, and 
in humbler life, it is just the reverse. Any man who has 
gone through a popular election, knows that there it is often 
by the honesty of the women, that that of the men is pre¬ 
served, There the conjugal advice is always, “ Never go back 
from yoiir word, John. — “ Stick true to your colours.”— 
“ All the gold in the world should not make yon change vonr 
coat. How many poor men have we known who would nave 
taken a bribe bnt for their wives. There is nothing, then, in 
English women that should prevent their comprehension of 
the nobleness of political honesty; It is only the great ladies, 
and their imitators, who think self-interest the sole principle 
of public conduet. Why is thisP because all women are 
proud a station incites theft pride. The great mariVato, and 
is greater than ever; bnt the poor elector who turiSs his 
coat loses his station altogether. The higher classes do not 
ftn&gine there is a public opinion among the pom*. |n nyuty 
borough la maft may be bribed, and no disgrace to hiift; but, 
if after being Jm’bed, he break his wdfcd, he is cut by his 
friends for ever. • 

A vesy handsome girl had refused many better offers for 

a % 
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the sake a young man, a scot and lot voter in a certain 
borough. Her lover, having promised in her hearing to vote 
one way, voted the other. She refused to marry him. Could 
this have v happened in the higher classes ? Fancy, my 

dear-how the great vyould laugh ; and what a good 

Story it would be <at the dubs, if a young lady just going to 
be married, were to say to her traitor one bright morning,— 
“No, sir, excuse me; the connexion must be broken off. 
Tour vote in the House of Commons last might wpa decidedly 
against your professions to your eonstitutents.” 

It is a remarkable fact, that wit$LUS#a grpve and medita¬ 
tive people, Ridicule is more dangerous and powerful in its 
effects, than it is with our lighter neighbours, the French. 
With them, at no period has it been the fashion to sneer at 
lefty and noble motives; they have an instantaneous percep¬ 
tion of the Exalted—they carry their sense of it even to 
bombast—and they only worship the Natural when it appears 
with a stage effect. The lively demiusps of Paris, wero 
charmed with the adoration of virtue professed bv Rousseau; 
—-and at an earlier period, even a Dangeau could venerate a 
c Fenelon, At this moment, how ridiculous in our country 
would' be the gallant enthusiasm of Chateaubriand: his 
ardour, his chivalry, his quixotism, would make him c the 
laughing-stock of the whole nationin Frahce these very 
qualities are the sole source of his power. Ridicule, in Paris, 
attaches itself to the manners; in London, to the emotions: it 
sneers with us less at a vulgar tone, a bad address, an ill-chosen 
equipage, than at some mental enthusiasm. *A man profess- 
lug vexy exalted motives is a very ridiculous anitgal with ns. 
Jve do not laugh at vulga^lords half so much as at the gene¬ 
rosity of patriots, or the devotion of philosophers. Bentham 
was thought exceedingly ludicrous because he was a philan¬ 
thropist ; and Bvron fell* from the admiration of fine ladies 
when he set out for Greece. It is the great in mind, whom a 
fine moral sense never Buffers to be the object *of a paltry 
wit. Fran cis I. forbade his courtifers to jest at Ariosto; and 
Loni#XTV*. declared a certain general unfit for high office, 
because he had evinced the mental littleness of 'laughing at 
Racine,» c t. 

Ridicule is always a more dangerous goddess with a sober 
and earnest than with a frivolous people. Persons pf the 
fqjrmer class can be more easily made ashamed of'emotion; hence 
the reason why they conceal the sentiments widely lighter 
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minds betray. We see this truth every day hi actual life— 
the serious are more deeply moved by ridicule than the gay. 
A satirist laughed the Spaniards out of chivalry; the French 
have never to this day been laughed out of anything more 
valuable than a wig or a bonnet. # 

One characteristic of English society ift the influence of 
cliques. Some half-a-doaen little persons have, God knows 
how, got into a certain eminence—in some certain line;— 
they preten<| to the power of dispensing all kinds of reputa¬ 
tion. Some few years ago, there was the Authors* clique of 
Albemarle Streep a circle of gentlemen who professed to weigh 
out to each man his modicum of fame; they praised each 
other—were the literary class, and thought Stewart'Rose a 
greater man than Wordsworth—peace be with them—they 
are no more—and fame no longer hangs from the nostrils of 
Samuel RogersTt 

The clique of fine ladies and the clique of dandies still, how¬ 
ever, exist; and these are the donors of social reputation : we 
may say of them as the Irishman said of the thieves, “ They 
are mighty generous with what does not belong to them ,”— m 
being without character themselves, we may judge of the 
merits which induce them to give ^character to others. 

It is rather grange, till we consider the cause, that society 
in the Provinces as often more polished, intellectual, and 
urbane, than society in the Metropolis; when some great 
landed proprietor nils his country halls with a numerous 
circle of his friends, you see perhapB the most agreeable and 
charming^ocietja which England can afford. You remomber 
(dear ——) # &ir Frederick Longueville and his family: you 
know how disagreeable we used to think them; always so 
)fraid they wore not fine enough. Sir Frederick, with his 
pompons air, asking you when you had last seen your uncle, 
the earl, and her ladyship, dying td* be good-natured, but rc~ 
solved to keep up her dignity;—the girls out at every ball, 
and telling you invariably as a first remark tbat they did not 
see yogi at Almack’s last* Wedtiesday; so asbamea if you 
caught thorn at a party the wrong side of Oxford Street | and 

(Fifteen yean after tiffs book was published, however, FhiUipon the Ulri¬ 
ca timet, helped to laugh King Ifuis Philippe off the throne of Franco by his 
grotesque pictures ot him as old pearhead in the CAarivari.] 

j* rTtfrarnui has since then sprung into existence and become fashionable.] 

J [ Afterwards, Hbwover, when this work had been several years published, 
there rose Into being, and for some time flourished, another literary clique, 
popularly known by its derisive sobriquet as tho “ Mutual Admiration Society.’'J 
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whispering, “ Papa’s country connexions, yon know 1 ”—You 
remember, in abort, that tbe Longuevillea impressed everyone 
with the idea of being fussy, conceited, second-rnte, and 
wretchedly educated; they are all ibis in town. Will you 
believe it—they are quite the contrary if you visit them in 
Sussex P There Sir Frederick is no longer pompous; frank 
and good-humoured, he rides with you over his farm, Bpeaks 
to every poor man he meets, forgets that yon have an uncle 
an earl, and is the very pattern of a great country gentleman 
—-hospitable and easy, dignified and natural. Lady Longue- 
ville you will fancy you have known all your Jlife—so friendly 
is her nature, ana so cordial her manner; and, as for the 
girls, to- your great surprise, you find them well read and 
accomplished, affectionate, simple, with a charming splco of 
romance in them; upon my word I do not exaggerate. What 
is the cause of the changeP Solely this: ift London they 
know not their own station; here it is fixed; at one place 
they are trying to be something they are not; here they try 
at nothing; they are contented with what they are. 

What an enviable station is that of a great country gentlc- 
Vnan in this beautiful garden of England; he may unite all 
the happiest opposites—ipdoleuce and occupation, healthful 
exercise and literary studies. In London, and in public, life, 
we may improve the world—we may benefit oifr kind, but we 
never see the effects we produce; we get no gratitude for 
them; others step in and snatch the rewards; but, in the 
country, if you exert equal industry and skill, you cannot 
walk out of your hall but what you see the evidencp of your 
labours; Nature smiles in your face and thanlfs you! yon 
trees you planted; yon ycorn-ficlds were a common—your 
capital called them into existence; they feed a thousand 
mouths, where, ten years ago, they scarce maintained some 
half-a-dozen starveling cbws. Bat, above all, as you ride 
through your village, what satisfaction creeps around your 
heart. By hall that attention to the admifustrrffcion of the 
Poor-iawS which, in London, yojjt gave to your clutog,* you 

* See the recent Evidence on the Poor-laws in proof of the possibility of this 
fact. EveU in the present wretched system, a vigow us and wise management 
h*»s feuffleefa to put down pauperism. In Btanford Hirers. Essex, one mad, 
Andrews; a farmer, with the concurrence of tM rest of the p tishiotfexs, resolved 
to put down pauperism; im-1825, the money expended on the poor was 8341.; 
by management and energy, in 1828, ft was only 1061. “ All capable W work 
wire employed; the labourers improved in their habits and comforts during the 
four yean this system was in progress; there was not a single oomnytment for 
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have made industry replace sloth, and comfort dethrone 
pauperism. You, a single individual, have done more for 
your fellow-creatures than the whole legislators has done in 
centuries. This is true power; it approaches men to God; 
but the country gentleman often refuses to acknowledge this 
power;—he thinks much more of a certificate for Killing 
partridges l & 

ClubB form a main feature of the social system of the richer 
classes of the Metropolis. Formerly they were merely the 
resort of g&mblers, politicians, or bons vivcms —now they have 
assumed a more intellectual character; every calling has its 
peculiar club—^rom the soldier’s to the scholar’s. The affect 
which this multiplicity of clubs has produced is salutary in 
the extreme; it has begun already to counteract the solitary 
disposition of the natives; it opens a ready intercourse with 
our foreign guests, who are nsually admitted as honorary 
members; prejudices are rubbed off, and by an easy and un- 
expensive process, *the most domestic or the most professional 
learn the views of the citizen of the world. At these resorts 
the affairs of the public make the common and natural topic 
of conversation, and nothing furthers the growth of public 
principle like the discussion of public matters. It is said that 
clubs render men less domestic. * No, they only reader them 
less unsocial? they form a cheap and intellectual relaxation, 
and (since in most of the recent clubs the custom turns to 
neither gambling nor inebriety) they unbend the mind even 
while improving it, But these are the least advantages of clubs; 
they Contain t^o germ of a mighty improvement in the condi¬ 
tion of thg humbler classes. I foresee that those classes will, 
sooner or later, adopt institutions so peculiarly favourable to the 
poor. By r this species of co-operation, the man of 2002. a year 
can, at present, command the nobler luxuries of a man of 50002.; 
airy and capacious apartments, the decent comforts of the 
tablo,* lights, fires, books, and intellectual society. The same 
principle on a humbler scale would procure the same advan¬ 
tages for the shopkeeper or the artisan, and the ofr 502. a 
year^night obtain the same comforts as the man of 4P0 1. If 
the experiment wore made by the middle and lower classeg 

theft, or lay otlfbr offence.” \)h, if the country gentleman «ww&rttwalte to a 
senwLof what he might be! • 

* At the Athffliffium, for instance, the dinner, which «* an hotel would cost 7*. 
or 8a., coats about 3a.: viz., a joint, vegetables, broad, tweeter, cheese, &ot, and, 
half a pat of wine. I believe in some clubs the price is even less. 
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in a provincial town, it could not fail of success; and, among 
its advantages would be the check to early and imprudent 
marriages, "and the growth of that sense of moral dignity 
which is ever produced by a perception of the higher comforts 
of Ufa - 

Probably, from the success of this experiment, yet newer 
and more comprehensive results wouljj arise. A gentleman of 
the name of Morgan, in a letter to the Bishop of London, pro¬ 
poses the scheme of clubs, not for individuals only, but families 
—a plan w|uoh might include education for children and at¬ 
tendance in sickness. Managed by a committee, such clubs 
would remove the possibility of improvidence and unskilful 
management in individuals. For professional and literary 
men, for artists, and the poorer gentry, such a scheme would 
present the greatest advantages. But the fame for its adoption 
is not come: two great moral checks still exist in our social 
habits—the aristocratic pride not of being as well off as our 
neighbours, but of seeming better off, and that commercial 
jealousy of appropriation which makes us so proverbially like 
to have a bonne of our own. If ever these feelings decrease 
among us, I have little doubt that, from the institution of 
clubs will be dated a vast social Revolution. But France, 
rather than England, is the proper arena for the first experi¬ 
ment of Mr. Morgan’s system. m - 


CHAPTER II. 

'CONVERSATION* AND LITERARY MEN. 

Inelegance of Conversation—With us the Court does not cultivate the Graces of 
Language—Samples of Dialogue—Literary Men; 4heir want ef a fixed 
Position with us—They do not mix enough in Society to refino its Tone- 
Effect of Night Sittings in Parliament in diminishing the. intellectual 
Attractions of Society—Men of Letters fall into three Classes—Characters 
of Nettlctsn, Nokos, and Lofty. * 

^ " 

Among the characteristics of English society, there is one, 
iny dear -i—, which cannot but havo seemed to you as worthy 
ox notica Cind that is “the curious felicity” ^hicli v distin¬ 
guishes the tone of cocgersation. In most countries, people 
of the higher stations, if they do not express their ideas with. 
all the accuracy and formality of a treatise on logic, preserve, 
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at least, with a certain degree of jealousy, the habit of a dear 
and easy elegance in conversation* In France, to talk the 
language well is still the indispensable accomplishment of a 
gentleman. Society preserves the happy diction, and the 
graceful phrase, which literature has stamped with its autho¬ 
rity : And the Court may be considered as the Master of the 
Ceremonies to the Mures.* But iu England, people even in 
the best and most fastidious society, are not remarkable for 
cultivating the more pure or brilliant order of conversation, 
as the evidence of ton, and the attribute of rank. They re¬ 
ject, it is true, certain vulgarities of accent, provincial phrases, 
and glaring violations of grammar; nay, over certain words, 
they now and then exercise the caprices of fashion: James to¬ 
day, may be Jeemes to-morrow; Borne may be softened into 
Boom i and encumber may receive its final exactness of pro¬ 
nunciation fr#m the prosodiacal fiat of my Lord Hertford. 
But these are trifles: the regular and polished smoothness of 
conversation, the mnpedantic and transparent preciseness of 
meaning, the happy choice, unpremeditated, because habitual, 
of the most graceful phrases and polished idioms which the 
languago affords—these, the natural care and province of 
lettered court, aro utterly unheeded by the circles of the 
English aristocracy. If or is there any other circle, 'since 
literary monVitb ns are so little gregarious, that repairs their 
inattention; and our rational conversation is for the most part 
carried on in a series of the most extraordinary and rugged 
abbreviations—a species of talking shorthand. Hesitating, 
Humming, Drawling, are the three Graces of our Con¬ 
versation. 9 

Wo are at dinnera gentleman, “ a $rian about town,” is 
informing ns of a misfortune that has befallen his ^friend: 
“No—I assure you—now err—err—that—er—it was the 
most shocking acaideat possible—er—poor Chester was riding 
in the Park—er—you know that grey—er—(substantive 
dropped, hand # a little flourished instead)—of his—splendid 
creataro!—or—well sir, tfhd by Jove—er—the—er—(na sub¬ 
stantive, flourish again)—took fright, and—e—er ’’—-here the 
gentleman throws up his chin and eyes, sinks back Exhausted 
into his chair, after a pause adds, “ Woll, thef took him 
into—the shop—there-*you know—with the mahogafy sashes 

* Nay, to catch tli© expressions of the court is, in France, to acquire elegance 
of style^ 
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—just by tke Park—er—and the—er—man there-*-sot his— 
what d’ye call it — er —collar-bone • but he was —er — -ter-ii-bly 
—terribly fl (—a lull stop. The gentleman shakes his head,— 
and the sentence is suspended to eternity. 

Another gentleman takes np the wondrous tale thus logi¬ 
cally: “Ah! shocking, shocking!— but poor Chester was a 
very agr^Able—er "—full stop ! 

“Oh! devilish gentlemanlike fellow!—quite shocking!— 
quite—did you go into the—er—to-day ? ” 

“ No, indeed; the day was so un —may I take 'some wine 
with you ? 0 t 

The ladies usually resort to some pet phxhses, that, after 
the fashion of shorthand, express as much as possible in a 
word: “ what do yon think of Lady —-—’s last novel P ” 

“ Oh ! they sav *tis not vory natural. The characters, to 
be sure, are a little overdrawn ; and then the style—so—so— 

I don’t know what—you understand me—but it’s a dear book 

altogether!—Do you know Lady- P ” 

“ Oh dear yes! nice creature she is.” 

“ Very nice person indeed.” 

“ What a dear little horse that is of poor Lord —! ” 

“ He is very vicious.” 

“ Is he really P —nice little thing.” 

“ Ah! you must not abuse poor Mrs. ——;—to be sure, she 
is very ill-natured, and they say she’s so stingy—but then she 
really is such a dear —” e 

Nice and dear are the great To Prepon and Tq, Salon of 
feminine conversational moralities. 

But, perhaps, the genius of our conversation is raosfc shown 
in the art of explaining— 

“ Were you iu the House dast night ? ” 

“ Yes—er—Sir Bobert Peel made a splendid speech! ” 

“ Ah ! and how did^he justify his vote? I’^e ntffc seen the 
papers.” , 

“ Oh,«I can tell you exactly—ehem—be said you see, that 
he disliked the ministers, and so forth! you understand—but 
that—eiv-fea these times, and so forth—anfi with this river of % 
blood—<5hl he was very fine there /—you must read it—well, 
sir and then he was ?ery good against O’Connell, capital— 
ancLall this agitation going on —and murder, aha so forth— 
and then, sir, he told a capital story, about a man and hjs wife 
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being murdered, and putting a child in the fireplace—you see 
~-l forget now, but it was capital: and then he wound up 
with—a—with—a—in his usual way, in snort. Oh! be quite 
justified himself—you understand—in short, you see, he could 
not do otherwise.** 

Caricatured as this may seem to others, I need not assure 
you that it is to the Kfe: the explainer, too, is reclamed a very 
sensible man; and the listener saw nothing inconclusive in the 
elucidation. 

WomeO'usually form the tone of conversation, having first 
taken the tone of # mind from the men. With us, women 
associate witfi. the idler portion of society—the dandies, the 
hangers-on; they ate afraid of being thought blue, because 
then these gentlemen would be afraid of them. Tfiey connect 
literature and wisdom with ‘odd persons not in society; * 
senators and geniuses are little seen amongst them. It is 
their bora of an uncle who makes those long speeches about 
the malt tax. *The best matches are the young men of 
Melton and Crockford’s ; (as I have before said), they must 
please the best matches; they borrow the tone most pleasing 
to them; the mothers, for the sake of the daughters, the 
daughters for their own sake—thus, to a slang of mind, they 
mould a fitting jargon of convefsation. Our aristocracy does 
not even preserve eleganoe to fern, and, with aU the affecta¬ 
tions, fosters none of the graces, of a court. France owes the 
hereditary refinement and airiness of conversation, that dis¬ 
tinguishes her higher orders, less, however, to the courtiers 
than to thosq/whom the courtiers have always sought. Men 
of let&rg and men of genius have been at Paris invariably 
drawn towards the upper circles, and have consumed their 
own dignity of character in brightening the pleasures of the 
great; bat, in London, men of intellectual distinctions are not 
frequently found in that society .which is termed the best; the 
few who do haunt that gloomy region, are but the scattered 
witlings* of <|p ancient clique, who have survived even the 
faculty of premeditating good things; they do pot belong to 
this day, but to the past, when Devonshire House^nd Mel¬ 
bourne House wore for a short time and from foijfmfcous cir¬ 
cumstances mad# the resort of genius,as well m rank; the 
fashion thus set was* brief and evanescent, and expired with 
th| brilliant persons who, seeking to^enliven the great world, 
only interrupted its dulness. They have played off the fixe- 
worjp, and all is once more dark. " # 
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The moderk practice of Parliament to hold its discussions 
at night has A considerable influence in diminishing the Intel 
Icctual character of general society. The House of Commons 
naturally drains off many of the ablest and best informed of 
the English {gentlemen: the same cause has its action Upon 
men of letters, whom statesmen usually desire to collect 
around them; the absence of one conspires to effect the 
absence of the other: our saloons are left solely to the uncul¬ 
tivated and the idle, and you seek in vain for those nightly 
reunions of wit® and senators which distinguished the reign 
of Anne, and still give so noble a charm to thq assemblies of 
Paris. 

The respect we pay to wealth absorbs the respect wo should 
pay to genius. Literary men have not with ns any fixed and 
settled position as men of letters. In the great game of 
honours, none fall to their share. We may saylfcruly with a 
certain political economist, “We pay best, 1st, those who 
destroy ns, generals; 2nd, those who cheat t*s, politicians and 
quacks; 3rd, those who amuse us, singers and musicians; 
and, least of all, those who instruct ns.” It is an important 
trrffch noted by Helvetius, that the degree of public virtue in 
a state depends exactly on tlje proper distribution of public 
rewards. “ I am nothing here,” said one of the m^st eminent 
men of science this country ever produced, 1 *1 am forced to 
go abroad sometimes to preserve my self-esteem.” 

Our English authors thus holding no fixed position in 
society, ana from their very nature being covetous of reputa¬ 
tion, often fall into one of three classes; the 09 c cl&« 4 | seek 
the fashion they cannot command, and are proud to know tho 
great; another become irritable and suspicious, afraid that 
they are never sufficiently esteemed, and painfully vsin out of 
a sense of bashfulness; the third, of a more lofty nature, 
stand aloof and disdainful,* and never consummate their 
capacities, bocauso they will not mix with a world to which 
they know themselves superior. 

A literary man with us is often for<&d to he proud of some¬ 
thing else^than talent—proud of fortune, of connexion, or of 
birth—in cfcder not to be looked down npon. Byron would 
never havefset a coronet over his bed if hi had not written 
poetry f* tier the fastidious Walpole hate affocted*to disdain 

* We blame Lord Byron for flf* absurd vanity too hastily, an# without con- 
eideriaf that ho often Intended it rather m a reminiscence to hie equate than aa 
an assumption over hie inferiors. He was compelled to struggle again# the 
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the author, if he had not known that with certain circles, 
authorship was thought to lower the gentleman. Everyone 
knows, the anecdote of a certain professor of chemistry, who, 
eulogising Boyle, thus concluded his panegyrics: “ He was a 
great man, a very great man; he was father of chemistry, and 
——brother to the Earl of Cork! ” , 

You laugh at the simplicity of the professor; after all it 
was no bathos in practice;—depend upon if, the majority of 
the world thought quite as much of the brother of Lord Cork 
as they did of the father of chemistry. The Professor was 
only the unconscious echo of the vulgar voice of esteem. 

Observe Mf. Nettleton; he is a poet of celebrity: is that 
all? marry come up! he is a much greater man, than that 
comes to— he ism the best possible, terms at HollandSome. He 
values himself much on writing smooth verses; he values 
himself more on talking with a certain tone of good breeding. 
He is a wit—a very rare character; yes, but be does not take 
so much pride is being merely a wit, as on hemg a mt at the 
best homes ! Mr, Nettleton is one of the vainest of men; hat 
it would not please him much to hear you admired him, if he 
thought you a nobody. He is singularly jealous; but you 
might make Europe ring with vour name, and he would not 
envy you, unjess the grands seigneurs ran after you. “ Mr. 
——has wfitten a beautiful book; have you seen*it, Nettle- 
ton?” f / ‘ 

“ No; who sags it is beautiful P ” 

“ Oh ! all the world, I fancy.” 

“ There yop are mistaken. We talked over all the new 
works Miss Berry’s last night, and all the world said 
nothing about your Mr. What’s-nie-name, and his book.” 

** Well, you are a judge of these matters; all I know is, 
that the Duke of Devonshire is mad to be introduced to 
him.” • 

Nettleton, turning quite pale, “ The Duke of Devonshire in¬ 
troduced to him ! ” 

smaller man thun Mr. Nettleton in the literary world, is 

vulgar feeling of England, that only low people are nuthors.^Every body 
knows what you are When you are merely a gentleman, thev bgin to doubt it 
when you become a man of letters. In standing for Lincoln, aPsraalL second- 
rate country squire Was mywoppone&t. One of his friends was ^tolling hia 
foeigree, aa^ if to depreciate mine; “ J)o yo% not know that Mr. Bufwerli 
family is old as Col, Sibthorpe's, if that be any merit in a Legislator ? ” 

was ashed of this gentleman. “ Impossible,” replied he, “ Why, Mr. JBulWer is 
Author * 
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Mr . Hokes, jtfr, Hokes is a prototype of ike small gear; not 
exactly * poet, nor a novelist, nor an historian, but a Utile of 
all three; a literary man, in short— homme des lettres. In 
France he would enjoy a very agreeable station, mix with 
other homme* des lettres , have no donbt of his own merit, and 
be perfectly persuaded at his own consequence. Very dif¬ 
ferent from all this is Mr. Hokes: he Jias the most singular 
distrust of himself; he lives in perpetual suspicion that you 
mean to affront him. If yon are sallying out on, the most 
urgent business, your friend dying, your motion in'the House 
of Commons just ready to come on, yom«mist$@sa waiting to 
see you for the last time before she returns your letters, and 
hopes you* may be happy, though she would bate you if you 
were not miserable to vour dying dsw—-i^ I say, on some such 
business yon should be hurrying forth, woe to yon if you 
meet Hokes. Ton pass him with a hasty nod,*and a “how 
are yon, dear sir P ” Hokes never forgives ybu, you have hurt 
his feelings indelibly. He says to himself*, “ Why was that 
man so eager to avoid me P ,r He ruminates, he muses, he 
chews the end upon your unmannerly accost. He would have 
hah you stop and speak to him, and ask him after the birth of 
his new poem, and hope his iple in the Annual was doing as 
well as could be expected; he is sorely galled at your omission; 
he ponders the reason; he looks at his hat^he looks at his 
garments, he is persuaded it is because his habiliments were 
not new, mid you were ashamed to be seen with him in the 
street. He never hits on the right cause; he never thinks you 
may have pressing business; Nokes dreaxneth «f no business 
save that which to Hokes appertainefch, Hokes is tbs un- 
happiest of men; he for overlooks out for caatharides to rub 
into his sores. If you meet him in a literary party, you must 
devote the whole evening to him and his projects, or he con¬ 
siders you the most insolent Und the most frivolous of man¬ 
kind ; he forgets that there are fifty other Nokes’s in the room. 
He bows to you always with a proud humility, as If to say, 
“ I anr a grdlit man, though you don't think so, Hokes ^>, at 

once, thSroost modest and the most impudent of our species. 
He imagines you despise him; yet he is chafed because you do 
not adpre. »Ion are oppressed with incalculable business; a 
lawyer, j&rh&ps, in full practice; the%ditor of * daily news¬ 
paper; the member ef*a Beformed Parliament ^en^lge^ in 
^bmtben committees; yet, on the strength of a bare introduc¬ 
tion, be sends you in manuscript, the next day—three plays, 
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two novels, and thirty poems, which he bashfully requests you 
first, to read; secondly, to correct; and, thirdly, to interest 
yourself to get published. Two days after, you receive the 
following letter:—* 

j * \ 

“ Sir,—When, on Wednesday last, I sent to your house, my 
humble attempts soliciting your attention in the most respectful 
language; 1 Certainly did expect, in common courtesy, to 
have received, ere this, a reply. I am conscious that you have 
many engagements that you doubtless think of superior con¬ 
sequence to the,task*of reading my compositions; but there 
are others, sir, who have thought highly of what you" ap¬ 
parently despise. But enough—-I beg you will iny/rn&diately 
send back, by the bearer, all the papers which, trusting to 
your reported sympathy with men of letters, I had the follywto 
trouble you wfth. To me at least they are of importance. 

“ l am, sir, your obedient servant, 
v ' “John Samuel Hokes.” 

* 

Send back the papers, by all means: Hokes would be still 
more offended by any apology for delay, or any excuse for net 
ultimately prevailing on some bookseller to ruin himself by 
their publication. Hokes is a vindictive man—though he 
knows it not—nay, he esteems himself a very reservoir of the 
lacteal humanities. You may have served him essentially to¬ 
day—to-morrow you may have “wounded his feelings; ” and, 
by ffoxfc Saturday, be sure of a most virulent anonymous 
attack qp, you. • But Hokes is to be more pitied than blamed : 
be is ttnfw for the world, oqjy because he has no definite 
position in it. 

Look new at a third species of literary man. Perhaps, 
dear ——, you recollect Hr. Lofty: what a fine creature he is 
—how full of deep learning;, of pure sentiment, of generous 
romance; how you would like mm, if you could but know 
him—but*£&at#nay never be 1—He builds a wall between him¬ 
self and other men. in* the streets he walks alene; he sits 
alone in the large arm-chair at the Athen&um; he mfuses to 
converse;*he is a ruminative, but not a gregario/s animal* 
His books are admirable; but, somehow or othe& they are 
not popular^-be write? for himself, not mankind: fee*s not 
at bis ease ip society, even with literary men; he will not let 
out,-—liis mind is far away. He is tenderly benevolent* but 
frigidly unsocial; he would rather give you his fortune than 
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take a walkwith you, Hence, with all His genius not knowing 
How to #4Mma. mankind and disdainful of the knowledge, He 
does not a lithe of the benefit that He might: could He learn 
to co-opera£e with others, He might reform a world* Hat he 
says with Milton, “ The world that I regard is myself.” Tet 
blame affedts him o sensibly—a Hostile review wounds Him to 
the quick: he tells not His complain! but it preys within: He 
knows himSelf to be undervalued: he is not jealous of lesser 
men’s success, but He chafes at it—it is a proof of injustice to 
Him; He is..melancholic and despondent: He pikes for the 
Ideal: He reels society is not made for^the nobler aims, and 
sickens at the littleness of daily life: He hah in him all the 
elements of greatness, but hot of triumph; he will die with his 
best qualities unknown. 

These are three specimens of the Literary Man, essentially 
different in most things, but having something in common, 
and formed alike by peculiarities in onr social system. All 
three are the growth of England, and a apprehend that they 
can scarcely be met .with elsewhere. 


CHAPTER IIL, 

The feeling of Melancholy and Weaxinew; how engendered—We grow out of it 
. with A^e —The Philosophy of Idleness, its Sadness—A Season why we are 
a Religious People. 

From the tone of Society which I have attempted Ao describe, 
arises one of the most profound of our national feelings; that 
listless and vague melancnoly which partakes both of the 
Philosophical and the Poetic; that sad and deep sentiment 
which is found only in the English and the German character, 
and is produced in each nation bv the same causes; it is the 
result in both of an eager mind placed in a dull and insipid 
circle. (Fgr ip the small towns of Germany, society^ if it 
possesses more wisdom than in England, does not proffer more 
gbarma.pL A weariness .of spirit creeps over us, and the flat¬ 
ness el tuft World produces somewhat thecsame moral result 
as the vajiity of Knowledge. Hence, with the mono intellectual 
of pur gentry, that raving and desultory thirst of travel. 
Unsatisfied desire, which they do not analyse, ui^es them on 
to escape from the “stale and unprofitable usages ” their 
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native world. And among the rich of no other people do you 
so constantly End examples of the discontented. This habit 
of mind, so unfortunate to the possessor, is not unfavourable 
to poetry j and though derived from the pettiest causes, often 

f ves something of interest and nobleness to tbe character. 

ut it is chiefly confined to the young; after a certain age we 
grow out of it; the s<^ul becomes accustomed to the mill, 
aud follows the track mechanically, which ic commenced in 
disgust. 

But if thfere be one sentiment more mournful than another 
while it lasts, it is tyai oonviction that All is Vanity which 
springs from tl?e philosophy of Idleness; that craving fdr a 
sympathy which we never find, that restlessness o£ checked 
affection and crippled intellect, which belong to a circle in 
which neither affection nor intellect can be exerted. The 
little desires of petty circles irritate, but cannot absorb the 
larger capacity of mind. One reason why we, abpve other 
nations, cling to tho» consolations of Religion is, that we have 
cultivated so sparingly the fascinations of the World* 

As mankind only learnt the science of Navigation in pro¬ 
portion as they acquired the knowledge of the stars,—so, it? 
order to steer our course wisely through the Seas of life, we 
have fixed our hearts upon the more sublime and distant 
objects of Heaven.^ 


* CHAPTER IV. 

Portrait of M-, an Exclusive Reformed—Causes of his Amelioration— 

Fashion hap received a Shock—Opinions travel upward, Manners downward 
—View of Society in a Maaufaotumg Town—The Manufacturers and the 
Operatives—Cause in Customs for a Movement in Politics—Political Unions 
Injurious to the Popular Cause. * 

I breakfasted the other day with M-; you recollect 

that two years bgo he was one of the superemineut o& the 
DandiSs j silent, constrained, and insolent: very scrupulous 
as to the ^unblemished character of his friends—lur ton ;« 
affecting to call everything ‘a bore , 1 and, indeed, afraid to 
laugh, fo£ feaivof cracking himself in two. M-—— is #01$ the 
last man in tee world one could thus describe. He talks, 
rattle!, rubs bis hands, affects a certain jollity of mannfr; 
wants you to think him a devilish good fellow; dresses, to be 

w g 
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sure, as £hi young and the handsome are prone to dress— 
eelon lee rmjlee ; but you may evidently see that he does so 
meohaaioa% 3 his soul is no longer in his clothes. He startled 
zne too, by quoting Bacon. Tou know we never suspected he 
had so mudh learning 3 but, between you and me, I think the 
quotation. Js a motto to one of the newspapers. However 
that be, M-*—- is evidently no longej indifferent as to whether 
you think he has information or not: he is anxious for your 
good esteem: he is overwhelmingly courteous and compli¬ 
mentary ; he, who onoe extended the tip of his finger to you, 

now shakes you by both hands ; it is nit any longer M-’s 

fault if he is not agreeable; he strives to be so with might and 
main; and, in fact, he succeeds; it is impossible not to like 
such a gentlemanlike, good-looking, high-spirited fellow, when 
hsa once condescends to wish for your good opinion. His only 
fanlt is, that he is too elaborately offhand, tdo stupendously 
courteous; he has not yet learnt, like Will Honeycomb, “to 
laugh easily; ” it will take him some little time to be good- 
natured spontaneously; howbeit, M-is marvellously un¬ 

proved. After breakfast, we walked down St. James's Street; 
# j£—— has lost his old walk entirely; you recollect that he 
used to cany his eyes arql nose in the air, ner*$r looking on 
either side of him, and seeming to drop upon^your existence 
by accident. Now he looks round him with a cordial air, casts 
a frequent glance to the opposite side of the street, and seems 
mortally afraid lest he should by chance overlook some passing 
acquaintance. We met two or three plain-dressed, respectable- 

looking persons, the last people in the woqld whqm M- 

(you would say) could by possibility have kndwn; M- 

stops short, his face beaming with gratnlation, shakes them 
by the hand, pulls them by the button, whispers* them in the 
ear, and tears himself away at last with a “recollect, my dear 
sir, I'm entirely at your service/’ * 

All this is very strange! what can possibly have wrought 
such a miracle in M— ? I will tell you * M-*— has now 

It iflto profound observation in an Italian historian, that the 
ccmrtesmof nobles is in proportion to the occasions imposed 
on jhem by the constitution, of mixinf among the people* 
Wo ct b not want to be told that *the Roman nobles were 
polished and urbane f that they practised all tbp seductions of 
manners; we ought to know this at once, by reading the 
method of their elections. M-was in the Hqpse two 
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years ago, when yon recollect him: hut he had never in ids 
fife seen the keeper, the butler, and the steward who returned 

him to parliament. For the last twelve months M-has 

been practising the familiar and the friendly to some three 

thousand electors in --shire. The effort to please, at first 

v necessary to him, has grown agreeable. He is getting into 
the habit of it. He is tjp for a large commercial town; he is 
the youngest, that is, the active, member; he is compelled to 
mix with men of all classes; how on earth can he continue to 
be an Exclusive ? Do you not perceive; therefore, dear —***-, 
how much the pperationa of the Reform Bill will ultimately 
bear upon the tone .of manners P Do you not perceive how 

much they have done so already ? M-is still the glass of 

fashion. Sliding, as he has done, into the temper of the 
times, his set imitate him now as they nsed to imitate hifn 
two years ego.* Changed himself, he has inoculated a whole 
coterie. Thus laws ami manners react upon each other. 

We may pefefceive' erory where, indeed, that “ Fashion ” has 
received a material shock. If there is less fine gentlemansbip 
than formerly, so also fine ladies are. not quite so powerful as 
they were; they no longer fill the mouth of the gaping world 
with tales of triumphant insolence, and abashed servility. A 
grayer aspect jetties on the face of society. The great events 
that have taken place have shaken the surface of the Aristo¬ 
cratic Sentiment too roughly, to allow it easily to resume its 
former state. Fashion cannot for many years be what it has 
been. In political quiet, the aristocracy are the natural 
dictators of society, and their sentiments are the most listened 
to. No^ ffife stun of their sentiments, as we have seen, is 
Fashion: in agitated times, the people rise into importance, 
and their sentimehtPfepcome the loudest and most obtrusive; 
the aggregate of their sentiments, as we have seen, is Opinion. 
It is then, that un»bk» to lead, the*aristocracy unconsciously 
follow the impulse, ana it becomes the fashion to be popular. 
Honce may We dpte, if we descend to the philosophy of trifles, 
the innovations even in costume x and the spirit of the French 
Revolution, which breathed vainly through the masajte elo¬ 
quence of Fox, succeeded at least in sweeping away worn our 
saloons the brocaded waistcoat and the diamond buckles.. At 
the time»of the discussions on Reform, our drawing-room 
gossipy affectqfi the tone of Birmingham liberalism; and the 
Slogans of Parliament lisped forth sturdy dogmas on fhe 
“Rightjg of the People.” Thus, while social habits descend 
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- w ---- ^principles, on the 

contrary, are reverberations of opinion travelling from the 
base to the apex of society. The Aristocracy form the 
Manners of Life, and the People produce the Bevolntions of 
Thoitzht* 

This reflection leads us deeper into the .subject before us. 
Let us transport ourselves from the ^metropolis to a manufac¬ 
turing town, and see from what cause in the habits of social 
life the political sentiments of one class are forced on the 


There is this genu of truth in the Owenite principle of co¬ 
operation : Co-operation is power; in pfoporiaon as people 
combingthey know their strength; civilization itself Is but 
the effect of combining. 3 % then, there are two classes, sup¬ 
posed to be antagonists to each other, and the members of the 
one class combine more than those, of another, the former 
class will be the more powerful; keep this troth in view—we 
shall apply it presently. * * 

We are now at a manufacturing town; observe those 
respectable tradesmen—they are the master manufacturers— 
c the aristocracy of the place. Look in that drawing-room, 
betraying the evidence of a decorous and honourable opulence; 
there is a little coterie assembled: yon shor^ gentleman in 
blue is a retired captain in the navy: th$t portly personage, 
with the large bunch of seals, is the mayor of the town: 
yonder is a small proprietor, who has purchased a white house, 
and a few acres, and become a squire: that knot of con- 
tabulators is composed of the richest manufacturers of the 

S lace: at Hie other end of the room are the l&dirfb, wives and 
aughters of the gentlemen. Enter a visitor in the town—a 
stray legislator, perhaps, who has come to see the manufac¬ 
tories ; or, perhaps, dike us, to know the men who work them: 
the gentlemen gather round him—a conversation ensues—he 
is anxious for general information—he apcaks of the good 
sense and practical knowledge of a ccriam^maiftifacturer he 


ft 


“ Aah a good sort of a man, I believe,” says the mayor, “and 
very cfyer at elections; but we seldom meet, 'except at a 

canyass—our wives don’t visit - c «, 

ThJte is a patronizing air about fhe magistrate as he says 
this—our stranger is%urprisod—he turns to thp rest—$»e per- 
dives that he is praising somebody whom the company de¬ 
cidedly consider low and tmgenteel; not one of their#©t, He 
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finds, as convention proceeds, that he is as much among 
exclusives as if he were at St. James's* Yh© next day he 
dines-with the manufacturer he praised—the household ap¬ 
purtenances are less elegant than those he witnessed the day 
before—the man-servant at the one house is a foot-boy at the 
,jothcr. He turns the conversation on his entertainer of the 
preceding day, ,* ■ 

“ Ay, a good sort of man,” says bis host, 44 but set np, full 
of prejudice and purse pride/' 

“ Yes,” adds the hostess; “yet I recollect his wife’s father 
kept a stall. She now has more airs than the member's lady, 
who is an earl’s daughter/’ 

Our stranger next speaks of a manufacturer of -stall less 
wealth and consequence than his entertainer. 

“ Oh,” says his host, 44 a sharp fellow, but of coarse habit®, 
and his opinidhs are so violent. He behaved Tory ill to 
Mr. — —, at the last election.” 

44 And his wife,” 'ados the lady, 44 is very angry with us* 
she wanted to go with tts to the town balls—now you know, 
Mr.-that wo must draw some distinction.” 

The conversation at each of these places turns little upon 
theories of politics; the Ministers»are talked over; perhaps 
also the history of the last election; the ladies discuss small 
scandals, the same us if they were at Almack’s; our stranger 
goes away; he finds these two houses a type of the general 
divisions of one class; yet, mark—this is one class—the Manu¬ 
facturers, to which another class—the Operatives, suppose 
they have^n antagonist interest.—* 

Our visitl# now resolves to see something more of the oilier 
class—ho attends a festive meeting of the Operatives, at the 
Blue Bear. It is a long room crowded to suffocation. His 
health is drunk—he makes a vague liberal speech—it is 
received with applaflse. An Operative is next called upon; ho 
addresses the meeting—-he begins with many apologies for 
his own incapacity, but gradually becoming assured, be recon¬ 
ciles himself and his audience to the task, by the* recollec¬ 
tion, that whatever his own deficiencies he is one of^t hem; 
he is strengthened Jjy the unanimity of their cause! 44 We 
Operatives,” he says (and the audience shout forth fcheij sym¬ 
pathy and*' approbation), ,4 tee are oppressed with taxes and 
unjust* laws, but let us only be firm tS each other, and we 
Bball get redress at last. The people must help themselves*- 
our rulers won't help us—'Onion is our watchword.” 
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Such ar© the materials with which, the orator works upon 
the sympathy of the audience; and as he progresses, he ap¬ 
plies himself less to the small points than to the startling 
theories of politics. He touches little on party politics; much 
upon abstract principles; the necessity of knowledge, and the 
effects of education. What is the conclusion forced upon our* 
stranger's mind ? This; That where/he one class was divided 
by scoall jealousies into a hundred coteries, the other class is 
consolidated into a powerful union; that where one elass 
think little pf the theories of politics, such speculations are ever 
present to the other—the staple matter of Jheir meetings— 
the motive and the end of their association. Thus, fastening 
our attention to things below the surface, we perceive the 
true reason why Democratic Opinion must become more and 
more prevalent ;—tie espomera are united /—at each ensuing 
election they form a sturdy body, pot to bo^taehod from 
each other, by isolated appeals—they must ho gained by ad¬ 
dressing the whole. If the manufacturers, therefore, desire 
to return a representative, they must choose a candidate pro¬ 
fessing such sentiments as are generally pleasing to this power¬ 
ful body, viz., the class below them. Thus, unconsciously to 
themselves, they adopt th$ principles of their inferiors, whom 
they dread, and in returning what they call “ t^eir own mem¬ 
ber,” return in reality the supporter of the doctrines of the 
operatives.* 

Two causes militate against the compact solidity of this de¬ 
mocratic body; corruption is the first. But I apprehend that 
(even if the ballot be not obtained, which sooner* $r later it 
probably will be) + with every succeeding election this cause 
will grow less and less powerful, in proportion as the truth 
forces itself on the mass, that each individual will gain more 

by the permanent reduction of taxes than by the temporary 

• • 

* It is absurd to suppose (yet it is the commonest of suppositipUB) that if you 
keep only gentlemen and noblemen's eons in parliaments parliament is there¬ 
fore dess democratic than if alloyed with Plebeians, It is the laws ^hi< h are 
made, ugt the men who make mem, that advance the democratic movement. 
If an earas son pledge himself to certain measures, which act as a blow to the 
aristocracy, what could a mechanic do more 1 Does it signify whether you 
break down a wall by a plain pickaxe, or one witlr a coronet carved on the* 
handle ib The Homans obtained the power So choose plebeians^ they chose 
patricians;-—but the patricians they chose destroyed the aristocracy. 

f [The Ballot Act of 187*, 35 & 86 Viol. c. 33, abolished the practicosof open 
voting which had by that time existed ftp upwards of three centuries. Although 
the measure was nominally a temporary or experimental one in its character, 
being intended to expire in 1880, it will probably prove permanent.] * 
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emolument of a bribe. By indisputable calculation, it can be 
shown that every working man is now taxed to the amount of 
one-third of his weekly wages; supposing the operative to 
obtain twelve shillings a week, he is taxed, therefore, to the 
amount of four shillings a week; at the end of six years (the 
supposed duration of parliament) he will, ^consequently, have 
* contributed to the revenue, from his poor earnings, the almost 
incredible sum of 622. What is any bribe that can be 
offered to him, in comparison to the hope of materially dimi¬ 
nishing this mighty and constant expenditure ? Tou may 
say tho hope is wain—perhaps it is so—but he will always 
cherish and endeavour to realize it. 

Crcdula vitam 

Spes fovet, et fore eras semper ail melius.* 

Thus, tho tjistress of the lower orders, hitherto the source 
of corrupfciohjmay become its preventive. 

Another cause of division among the operatives, may be 
that which superficial politicians have considered the most 
dangerous cementer of their power; viz,, “ the establishment 
of Political Unions.” If we look to the generality of towns,t 
we shall find that it is a very small proportion of even tho 
ultra liberal partv thafliave enrolled themselves in these 
Associations/ - In met, the Unions are regarded with jealousy; 
the men who originate them, the boldest and most officious of 
their class, are often considered by their equals as arrogant 
preteudors, assuming a dictatorship, whioh the vanity of the 
body at large is unwilling to allow. Hence, instead of uniting 
tho^JMiss; tjjey iend to introduce divisions. Another effect they 
produce is, from their paucity of numbers, to weaken the in¬ 
fluence* of the operatives, by showing a front of weakness, as 
well as an evidence of schism. The other classes are apt to 
judge of the strength of the party, by those its assumed host 
and army; and to estimate the numbers of persons professing 
the same opinions as Political Unions, by counting the names 
that these conciliations have enrolled* A party to be strong, 
shoutd always appear strong; the show often wind the Battle; 
as the sultans of the east, m order to defeat rebePftn, have 
usually found it gifficient merely to levy an army. I con? 


* rCretf&loSs hope gladdens life, and promises always a brighter morrow.] 
f Of course Z do not hero refer to the Unions ft Birmingham and one or two 
other Towns— >TAer# they are indeed powerful in point of numbers—but I sttpeot 

a! _in ii 1 ^ i< e _ _ _ ^l_ m 
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ceiv% therefore, however excusable or useful euch associations 
may be m A conflux of fierce and agitated events, they are, 
in a state of ordinary peace, as prejudicial to the real power 
and solidity of the more popular party, as they are arrogant 
interferers With the proper functions of the government.* 
There is only one just* natural, and efficacious Political Union 
—and that is the state —a State th^t shall at once rule and 
content the ; People 5 —never yielding to their will, become 
always providing for their wants. 


CHAPTER Y. * 

THE SOCIAL HABITS OP THE POPULATION. 

The Physical State of the Inhabitants of Manufacturing Twfhs—Proportion of 
Deaths in a Manufacturing and Agricultural District no Standard of tire 
Proportion of Disease—The Childhood of th^^OMwEntnet from EHa— 
Evidence op the Factory Bill—Progress to MafShool ^-Artificial Stimulus- 
Noble Traits of the Operatives, Desires better than their Condition—Im¬ 
morality, two Causes, Physical and Moral—Excess of early Labour should 
be restneted—National Education promoted—Poor-laws are the History of 
the Poor—IrMispoaition to work, not want of it, is the Cause of Paupwlsa 
—Evidence of the Truth of that Propotitabe—Fable of Erie! and Mephis- 
topheles—The Aged worse otrthan the Able-bodied—Belief considered a 
Eight—Pernicious influence of the Aristocracy—The Clfrey vindicated— 
Public Charities, how prejudicial — Present Poo-s-lows deaden natural 
Affections of Parent ana Child—Cause of licentiousness—Inundations of 
the Irish—Remedies, difficulty of them exaggerated—Governments should 
be really executive, not merely execut*omd—0 utline of a proposed Eeform 
in the Poor-laws—Concluding Remarks. 

“ Man is bom to walk erect, and look upo£ tb^Hte&vens.” 
So says tiie Poet. Man does not always fulfil the object of 
bis birth; be goes forth to his labour with a binding and 
despondent frame, and he lifts not his eyes from the soil whose 
mire has entered into his soul. The physical condition of the 
Working Classes in Manufacturing Towns is more wretched 

• Besides these cont inences, their natural effect, if succtfesful, would bo the 
establifhment of m oligarchy in every town. Two or three, not of the? wisest 
man, but If the most active, and the most oratorical (the last quality fa. in all 
popular assemblies, more dangerous than salutary—it has been efer so in Par¬ 
liament) will gain posseesion of the assembly. In feot these assemblies would 
operate^ snaking in every town a machine for taking away the power of the 
many, and gratifying the ambition of the f&w. The greatest /ear in an 
aristocratic countiy is, that the opposition of one aristocracy shodld he but the 
commencement of another, My principles are so generally Known to*be in 
farcer of the people, that what I have said on this point will possibly hare 
more weight than if I were a higher authority, but of a different party^ 
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than we can bear to consider. It is not that the average of 
deaths in manufacturing. towns is greater than that in the 
agricultural districts. The labourers in the latter are subject 
to violent and sudden diseases, proceeding from aente inflam¬ 
mation; medical assistance is remote, and negligently ad¬ 
ministered ; their robust frames feed the .disease that attacks 
them; they are stricken down in the summer of their days, 
and die in the zenitfa*of vigorous health,, Hot so with the 
Mechanic; he has medical aid at hand; acute disorders fall 
lightly on the yielding relaxation of his frame; it is not that 
he dies sooner than the labourer; he lives more pamfully ; he 
knows not wtfkt health is; his whole life is that of a man 
nourished on slow poisons; Disease sits at his heart, and 
gnaws at its cruel leisure. Dum vivat, moritur.* * The close 
and mephitic air, the incessant labour-in some manufactories 
the small deleterious particles that float upon the atmosphere, f 
engender painr3 and imbittering maladies, and afflict with 
curses, jBven more dj^d than are the heritage of literary appli¬ 
cation, the Student of the Doom. , But it is not only the 
diseases that he entails upon himself to which the Operative 
is subject; he bears in the fibre of his nerves and the marrow 
of his bones the terrible bequeathments of hereditary Affliction. 
His parents married under age, uhfit for the cares, inadequate 
to " the labours which a rash and hasty connection has forced 
upon themeach perhaps having resort to ardent spirits in 
the short intervals of rest,—the mother engaged in the toil of 
a factory at the most advanced period of her pregnancy;— 
every hour she so employs adding the seeds of a new infir¬ 
mity to*hw unborn offspring!— 

(Observe the young mother, how wan and worn her cheek; 
how squalid her attire; how mean her home; yet her wages 
and those of her partner are amply sufficient, perhaps, to 
smooth with deoprous comforts the hours of Best, and to 
provide for all the sudden necessities of toiling life. A thrift¬ 
less and slattern waste converts what ought to be competence 
into^overty, and, amidst cheerless and unloving.aspeqts, the 
young victim is ushered into light. The early yeqys of tho 
Poor have been drawn by the hand of a master. I quote the 
description not o#ly as being wholly faithful to truth, but as 

* ?T w*vwmv UTOOIHJ p | 

haw heal correspondence on this point with some inhabitant or other in 
most of our manufacturing towns, and it seems that nearly all lanufaltorica 
ongen^r their peculiar disease. 
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one of the most touching (yet least generally known) examples 
of the highest order of pathetic eloquence which Modem Lite¬ 
rature has produced. 

“ The innocent prattle of his children takes out the sting of 
a man’s poverty. But the children of the eery poor do not 
prattle I’ It |s none .of the least frightful features in that con¬ 
dition, that .there is no childishness in its dwellings. Poor 
people, said ja sensible old nurse to ids once, do not bring up 
their children; they drag them np. The little careless darling 
of the wealthier nursery, in their hovel .is transformed betimes 
into a premature reflecting person. No one has time to dandle 
it, no one thinks it worth while to coax itf to sCOthe it, to toss 
it np and down, to humour it. There is nohe to kiss away its 
tears. If ft cries, it can only be beaten. It has beon prettily 
said that‘ a babe is fed with milk and praise.* But the aliment 
of this poor babe was thin, unnourishing; thj^retum to its 
little baby-tricks, and efforts to engage^attention, bitter cease¬ 
less objurgation. It never had a toy, <^f knew what & coral 
meant. It grew up without the lullaby of nurses; it was a 
stranger to the patient fondle, the hushing caress, the attracting 
novelty, the costlier plaything, or the cheaper off-hand con¬ 
trivance to divert the child; the prattled nonsense (best sense 
to it), the wise impertinences, the wholesome lies, the apt 
story interposed, that puts a stop to present sufferings, and 
awakens the passion of young wonder. It ^as never sung to 
—no one ever told to it a tale of the nursery. It was dragged 
up, to live or to die as it happened. It had no young dreams. 
It broke at once into the iron realities of life. A child exists 
not for the very poor as any object of dalliance s^if is only 
another mouth to be fed, a jaair of little hands to be betimes 
inured to labour. It is the rival, till it can he the qo-operator, 
for food with the parent. It is never his mirth, his diversion, 
his solace; it never makes him yonng agi&n, with recalling 
his young times. The children of the very poor have no 
young times. It makes the very heart to bleed to overhear 
the casual street-talk between a poor woman % and her little 
girL a woman of the better sort or poor, in a condition i&ther 
above the squalid beings which we have been contemplating. 
It is not of toys, of nursery books, of summer holidays (fitting 
that age); of the promised sight, or play ; of pra ^d sufficiency 
at school. It is of masgling and clear-starching. Qjttko price 
of cf&ls, or of potatoes. The questions of the child, that should 
be the very outpourings of curiosity in idleness, are marked 
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with forecast and melancholy providence. It has come to be 
a woman, before it was a child. It haa learned to go to 
market; it chaffers, it haggles, it envies, it murmurs; it is 
knowing, acute, sharpened; it never prattles. Had we not 
reason to say, that the home of the very poor is no home ? ” * 
What homely and passionate pathos f can do no homage 
to that critic who will pot allow that I have quoted one of the 
most striking masterpieces of English composition.f 

Bat if this be the ordinary state of the children of tho poor, 
how doubly aggravated in the case of the manufacturing poor. 
What a dark and terrible history of early suffering is developed 
in the evidence on,the Factory Bill. Let us take an instance: 


EVIDENCE OF DAVID BY WATER. 

Were you afterwards taken to the steaming department?—V es. • 

At what age ?-*t4|g]ieve I was tinned thirteen then. 

Is that a laborious employment ?—Yes; we stood on one aide and tamed the 
cloth over, and then w^nW to go to the other side and turn the cloth over. 

Were you there econo tinft before you worked long hours?—Yes; hut there 
was so much work beforehand that we Were obliged to start night-work. 

At what age were you when you entered upon that night-work ?—I was 
nearly fourteen. 

Will you state to this Committee the labour which you endured when Jbu 
were put upon long hours, and the night-work was added ?—I started at one 
o'clock on Monday morning, and went on fill twelve o’clock on Tuesday night. 

What intervals had,,you for food and rest?—We started at one o’clock on 
Monday raiding, and then we went on till five, and stopped for half an hour 
for refreshment; then We went on again till eight o’clock, at breakfast-time; 
then we had half an hour, and then we went on till twelve o’clock, and had an 
hour for dinner; and then we went on again till five o’clock, and had half an hour 
for drinking and then we started at lialf-past five, and if we had a mind we 
could atop at nine and have half an hour then, but we thought it would he best 
to have an Lh*r and a half together, which we might have at half-past eleven; 
so we went on from half-past five, and stopped at half-past eleven for refresh¬ 
ment for an hour and a half at midnight; then we went on from one till five 
again, and tfipn we stopped for half an hour; then we went on again till break¬ 
fast-time, when we had half an hour; and then we went on again till twelvo 


went on till half-past eleven, and then we gave over till five o’clock on 
Wednesday morning. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 0 0 

You say you wore taken to he a steamer; are not very stout and, healthy 
youths usually selected for that purpose ?—Yes, the overlooker said he thought 
I should be-the strongest 

When did you commence on Wednesday morning ?—At five o'clock, and th<Si 
wc worked till eight "clock, and then we had half an hour again ; then we 
went on dinger-time, andehad an hour at twelve o’clock; and tjp* at one 


* The Last Essays of Elia. Moxon, 1833. 

t fTbis nobly deserved tribute to Eua was proffered to those Last Essays, it 
will of observed, upon the very morrow of their publication.] 
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o’clock we went on again till five, and then we had half an hour, and then we 
went on till halhjpast eleven again; and then we started again at one o’clock on 
Thursday morning, and went on till fire o’clock; then we had half an hour, 
and then we Went on till eight o’clock; we had half an hour for breakfast; and 
then we went on till twelve and got onr dinner; then at ono o’clock w© went on 
till five o'clock, and then wo had half an hour; then we went on till half-past 
eleven, and then we gat e over till five o’clock on Friday morning; then we 
started again at five o’olock, and went on till eight; then we went on till 
dinner-time at twelve o'clock; then at one o’clock we went on till five; then 
we had half an hour, and then we Went on till half-pasc eleven; then we started 
again at one o'clock on Saturday morning, and went on till five; then we had 
half an hour and went on till eight; then we had half an hour far breakfast 
and went on till twelve; then we had an hour for dinner, and*then went on 
from one o’clock till seven, or eight, or nine o'clock; wo had no drinking-time 
on Saturday afternoon; we could seldom get to give over on the Saturday 
afternoon as the other people did. 

# f 0 0 0 0 


You said that you teas selected as a steamer bv the overlooker, on account of 
uour being a stout and healthy boy f — Yes, he earn he thought 1 was the strongest, 
andyso 1 should go. 

Were you perfect in your limbs when you undertook tMJgng and excessive 
labour ?— Yes, Xwas. * **” 

What effect did it produce upon you t—It broughtoa weakness on me} I felt 
my knees quite ache. m • 

Had you pain in your limbs and all over your body 1— Yes. 

Show what effete it had upon your limbs f—It tame me very crooked. —[Here 
the witness showed his knees and legs.] 

•Are your thighs also bent f — Yes, the bone is quite bent . 

How long was it after you had to endure this long labour before your limbs 
felt in that wav ?—I was very soon told of it, before I found it out myself. 

What did they tell you ?—They told mo I was getting veig; crooked in 9 my 
knees; my mother found it out first. 

What did she say about it ?—She said I should kill mffeelf with working this 
long time. 

Jf you had refused to work those long hours, and have wished to have worked 
a moderate length of time only, should you have been retained in your situation t 
—I should have ha d to go home; J should have been turned o£f directly^ 


EVIDENCE OF EIpIN HABGEAVE. 

In attending to this machine, are you not always noon the strgteh, and upon 
the move?—Yes, always. 

Do you not use your hand a good deal in stretching it out?—Yes. 

What effect had this long labour upon yon ?—I had # pain across my knee, 
and I got crooked. 

Was it the back of your knee, or the side of your kneo ?—All rqgnd. 

Witt you show your limbs ?—[Here the witness exposed bis legs and Knees ] 

Wtreejrowr knees ever straight at any time ?—They were straight before I 
went to Mr. Brown’e mitt* 

« • « • • « , « 


• You say that you worked for seventeen hours a day ail the year round; did you 
do that without interruption f—Yet.* 9 


s--~~. 

ftkfth “1 


* {During the Porliomontfiry session of the very year in wbJJjh “ England 
and fto English ” was first published, 1833, Lord Ashley, now Earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury; constrained the then Whig Government to inaugurate a scheme of Factory 
Legislation. By the Act then passed the hours of labour for childrc# under 
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Gould you attend any day or night-school ?—No. 

Can you write ?—No. 

Can you read ?—I can read a little in si spelling-book. 

Where did you leam that; did you go to a Sunday-school ?—No, I bad not 
clothes to go m. 

e * i , * • • ,o • 

EVIDENCE OF ME. THOMAS DANIEL, 

Melative |p the Boys tutted Scavengers. 

You hare stated that there is considerable difference in tho ages of the 
children employed; are the younger or older of the children employed those 
that have to •undergo the greatest degree of labour and exertion ? — The 
younger. 

Those you call scavengers ?—Yes, scavengers and middle-piecers. 

Will you state tiibir average age ?—The average age of scavengers will hot be 
more thau ten year*. * 

Describe to the Committee the employment of those scavejgere ?—Their 
work is to keep the machines, while they are going, clean from all kinds of dust 
and dirt that may be dying about, and they are in nil sorts of positions to epme 
at them; I thin kJhat their bodily exertion is more than they are able to hear, 
for they are constraMfUtept in a state of activity. 

Have they not h) cielmthe machines, and to creep under, and run round 
them, and to change ani amommodate their position in every possible manner, 
in order to keep those machines in proper order ?—They are in all sorts of 
postures that the human body is capable of being put into, to come at the 
machines. 

Are they not peculiarly liable to accidents then ?—In many instances thay 
are; but not so much now as they formerly were; spinners take more care and 
more notice of the children than they formerly din. 

$o you thinkihat they are capable of performing that work for the length of 
time that you nave described f —Not without doing them a serious injury with 
respect to their healtif and their bodily strength. 

State the effect that it hue upon them, according to your own observation and 
experience f—Those children, every moment that they haw to spare, will he 
stretched all their length upon the floor in a state of perspiration, and we are 
obliged to keep them up to the work by using either a strap or some harsh 
laetmusgeJtoSfjkeyoare kept continually in a state of agitation ; 1 consider them 
to he constaww in a state of aritf, though same of them cannot shed tears ; their 
condition greatly depresses their spirits. 

They live in a state of constant apprehension, and often in one of terror?— 
They are always in terror ; and I consider that that does them as much injury as 
their labeur ? their mind* Wing in a constant state of agitation and fear. 

You consider then, upon the whole, their state os ope of extreme hardship 
and misery ?—So muon so, that I .have made up my mind that my children 
shall never go into a factory* more especially as scavengers and piecers. 

♦ _ _I__ J___ _ __ _ _ , 

nine%^jfcof age was humanely restricted. Afterwards, in 1844. a*kindml 
measure was earned, extending a similar protection to women of all ages; and 
in 1850, by*mcans of another enactment, the hours of work on textile fabrics 
were limited from six m the monring to six in the evening. During the session 
of 1874 the circle of these beneficent changes was happily rounded to ajdose, by 
the narrowing t#fifty-six houft and a half in each week of the labourpra English 
factories, olymth women and children. Henceforth no youthful or female 
factdty hand cltn be employed continuously for more than four hours andaa half 
without having an interval of at least half an hour for rest and a meal—ten 
bours' work a day being now the legalised maximum.] 
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What do you mean by saying that those children are always in a state of 
terror and fear ?-—The reason or their being in a state or terror and fear is, that 
wo ore obliged toftave our work done* and we are compelled therefore to use the 
si tap, or some harsh language, which it hurts my feelings often to do, for I 
think it is heart-breaking to the poor child. 

Do not you think that their labour is moro aggravating to them at the end of 
the day?—I do; for we have to be moro harsh with them at the latter part of 
the day than in the middle part of it. The greatest difficulty that wc hare to 
contend with in point of making them do their labour, is in the morning, and 
after four o'clock in the afternoon; the long horns that they have laboured the 
day before, in my opinion, cause them to be very stupid in the morning. 

Maw you observed them to be drowsy towards the after part of the day ?— 
Very much so , . 

«***•«« 

I could go on multiplying these example® * at random, from 
every pag$ ol this huge calendar of childish sufferings; but 
enough has been said to convince the reader’s understanding, 
and I would fain trust, to open his heart 

Thus prepared and seasoned for the misqi&wriff life, the boy 
enters upon ’manhood—aged while yeltffouthful—and com¬ 
pelled, by premature exhaustion, to the are&d relief of artificial 
stimulus. Gin, not even the pure spirit, hut its dire adultera¬ 
tion—opium-—narcotic drugs; these are the horrible cements 
With which he repairs the rents and chasms of a shattered and 
macerated frame. He maiyies, and becomes in his turn the 
reproducer of new sufferers. In after-life he get%a smattering 
of political knowledge; legislative theories ipvito and lull him 
from himself; and with all the bitter experience of the present 
system, how can yon wonder that he yearns for innovation ? 

In manufacturing towns, the intercourse between the sexes 
is usually depraved and gross. The number#of illegitimate 
children is, I allow, proportionally less in a ma^nfacturing, 
than in an agricultural district but a most fallacious inference 
has been drawn from this fact; it has been asserted by some 
political economists, that sexual licentiousness is therefore less 
common among the population of the latter than that of the 

former—a mischievous error—the unchaste are not fruitful. 

a * 

a 

* Bid then,* dry gome pseudo-economists, on the Factory Bill w«f want 
farther inquiry. We have instituted farther inquiry—for what ? To prove 
that children eon he properly worked above ten hours a day ?—No,*but to prove 
that the master manufacturers are slandered. Very wqjjl; that is quite another 
affair. Xet us first do justice to those whom you allow to be overworked, and 
we will nib do justice to those whom you suppAe to be maligpaed. 'fho great 
mistake of modern liberalism jp, to Suppose that a government is offer to inter¬ 
fere, except through the medium of the tax-gatherer. A govmsmvnt fffiould 
reprient a parent; with us, it only represents a dun, with the bailiff at his 
heels! 
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The causes why illegitimate children ere Idas numerous in 
manufacturing towns are manifold; of these 1 shall allude 
but to two (to the Quarterly Reviewers, so severe on Miss 
Martine&u, a third may occur)—the inferior health of the 
women, and the desperate remedy of destroying the burden 
prematurely in the womb. The existence of these facts will 
be acknowledged by any one Who has seen, with inquiring 
eyes, the actual stele or the Manufacturing Population. The 
great evil of licentiousness is almost less in its influence on 
the Principles, than the Affections. When the passions, are 
jaded and exhausted the kindly feelings, which are their 
offspring, He Buf>in§. The social charities, the household ties, 
^the fond and endearing relations of wife and husband, mother 
and child, are not blessings compatible with a life of impure 
excitement. The Ancients tell us of a Nation of Harlots, who 
exposed their wifeiHren:—the story may be false, but he who 
invented it, andsuWed how profligacy banished the natural 
affections, had studied with accuracy the constitution of the 
human mind, 

Amidst these gloomier portraitures of our mechanic popu¬ 
lation, there are bright reliefs. Many of the Operatives have 
been warned, and not seduced, by w the contagion of example ; 
an<J of these J could select some who, for liberal knowledge, 
sound thought, kindly feeling, and true virtue, may rank among 
the proudest ornaments of the country. It has been my good 
fortune to correspond with many of the Operative Class, not 
only, as a member of parliament, upon political affairs, bnt in 
my prouder oajjpeity, as a literary man, upon various schemes, 
which in letters and in science had occurred to their ingenuity. 
1 have not only corresponded with these men, hut I have also 
mixed personally with others of their tribe, and I have ever 
found that an acuteness of observation was even less the dis¬ 


tinction of their character, than a certain noble and disin¬ 
terested humanity of disposition. Among such persons I 
would seek, without a lantern, for the true 'Philanthropist, 
Deeply acquainted with the ills of their race, their main public 
thought is to alleviate and relieve them ; they have not the 
jealousy common to men who have risen a little above their 


kind; they desire tnore “ to raise the wretched than torise} ** 
their plQte and. their scHfemings are not for themselvesfor 
thei^ clas^V, Their ambition is godlike? for it is the desire .to 
enlighten and to bless. There is a divine and sacred spades 
of Agibifcion which is but another word for Benevolence. 
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Those are they who endeavour to establish Mechanics* Insti¬ 
tutes, and Plans of National Education ; who clamour against 
Taxes upon Knowledge; who desire Virtue to be the founda¬ 
tion of Happiness. I know not, indeed, an order of men, 
moro than that of which I speak, interesting our higher 
sympathies; nor one that addresses more forcibly our sadder 
emotions, than that wider class which they desiro to relieve. 

The common characteristic of tho Operatives, even amidst 
all the miseries and excesses frequent amongst them, is that 
of desires better than their condition. They all haVe the wish 
for knowledge. They go to the gin-shpp, and yot there they 
discuss the elements of virtue! Apprentiped*to the austerest 
trials of life, they acquire a universal sympathy with oppres¬ 
sion. “ $ heir country is the world.*’ You see this tendency 
iza all their political thoories; it is from the darkness of theii 
distress, that they send forth the lond shgjal** which terrify 
Injustice. It is their voice which is h^rd the earliest, and 
dies the latest, against Wrong in eve^Tdbrner of the Globo; 
they make to themselves common cause with spoliated Poland 
—with Ireland, dragooned into silence—with the slaves of 
Jamaica—with the human victims of Indostan; whorover 
there is suffering, their experience unites them to it j and their 
efforts, unavailing for themselves, often contribute to adjust 
the balance of the World. As (in the ^touching Arabian 
proverb) the barber learns his art on the orphan’s face, so 
Legislation sometimes acquires its wisdom by experiments on 
Distress. 

For the demoralized social state which I ha^ro a^ribed to a 
large proportion of the Operatives, there arc tWo cures, the 
one physical, the other moral. If you bow down the frame 
by the excess of early labour, the sufferers must have prema¬ 
ture recourse to tho artificial remedies of infirmity. Opium 
and gin are the cheapest drugs; * these corrupt the mind, and 
take reward from labour. Of what use are high wages, if 
they are spent in a single night ? Children, therefore, should 
not bb worked at too early an age, nor to too great an extreme. 
Women in the latter stages of childbearing should not be j»er- 
•mitted to attend the toil of the manufactories—they have no 
right to entail a curse on the Unborn. LSgislation must not, a 
it is fl%e, over interfere; but she is & guardian* as well as an 
executioner j she may interfere to prevent, if shq^idterferos to 
punish. 

* 8t*o the account of the number of visitors to a gin-shop. Book I v p. 4b, 
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So much for the physical cure:—the moral cure is Education. 
National Schools, on a wide and comprehensive plan, embrace 
more than the elements of knowledge (I shall enlarge upon 
this point in the next seotion of my work); they ought to 
teach social, as well as individual morals; they ought to be 
adapted to the class to which they are dedicated; they should 
teach, not so much labour, as habits of labour j and bring up 
the young mind, especially the female mind, to tbe necessities 
of domestic economy. Labour schools should be united to 
Intellectual. ' So far tbe Government can provide a cure. 
Individuals may assist^it. The sexes should be, in all manu¬ 
factories, even at th§ earliest age, carefully separated ; and a 
master should demand a good moral character with those he 
employs. This last precaution is too generally neglected; a 
drunken, disorderly character is no barrier to the obtaining 
work; it is theraf^re.no misfortune—if no misfortune, it is no 
disgrace. The best%jre for demoralization is to establish a 
moral standard of opibutfi. To these remedies, add a revision 
of the Poor-laws for both classes, the manufacturing and the 
agricultural. After all, the remedies are less difficult than 
they appear to the superficial. But to a Government, nowa¬ 
days, everything has grown difficulty—even the art of taxation. 

The mention of the Poor-laws now links my inquiry into the 
social state of the manufacturing, with that of the agricultural, 
population. The operation of tho Poor-laws is the History of 
the Poor. It is a singular curse in tho records of our race, 
that the destruction of one evil is often tho generation of a 
thousand osiers. # Tho Poor-laws wore intended to prevent 
mendicant!; they have made mendicancy a legal profession; * 
they were established in the spirit of a noble and sublime pro¬ 
vision, which contained all the theory of Virtue; they have 
produced all the consequences of Vico. Nothing differs so 
much from the end at institutions as their origin. Rome, the 
mother of warriors, was founded on a day consecrated to tho 
goddess of shepherds. The Poor-laws, formed to relieve ^tho 
distros^id, have been the arch-creator of distress. 

* The shallow politicians of ths Senate tell you, with a pompous air, that the 
abolition of the 'monasteries was the only cause of Elizabeth's Poor-law. Why, 
dul they ever read the old#vriters, poets, and chroniclers, before Elizabeth ?— 
«i)id they ever read Barclay's Eclqpms, descriptive of the state of the pjft ?— 
No, to be sure not. • Did they ever read, then, the Acte of Parliament prior to 
Elizabeth ? Offset in Henry the Eighth's time, yftirs before the monasteries 
were abolished, contains the germ of o, Poor-law, by routining the poor to thegr 
parishes, on tho plea of the great increase of vagabonds aud rogues. Hid they 
ever read tj|is ?—Not they. Their province is to rote, not read. 
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Of all popular suppositions, tho most common among our 
philantliropieal philosophers is, to believe that in England 
Poverty is the parent of crime. This is not exactly the case. 
Pauperism is the parent of crime ; but pauperism is not poverty. 
The distinction is delicate and important. 

In the extracts from the information received by his 
Majesty’s Commissioners as to the administration and opera¬ 
tion of the Poor-laws, just published, appears the following 
evidence, from Mr. Wontner, tho governor of Newgate; 
Mr. Chesterton, the governor of the House of Correction for 
Middlesex; and Mr. Gregory, the treasurer of Spitajfields 
parish. 


b 

Mr. Wonter--“ Of the criminals who oome under your care, what proportion, 
qp far as your experience will enable you to state, were by tho immediate 
pressure of want impelled to the commission of crime ? by want is meant, the 
absence of the means of subsistence, and not the wajjt^ ising from indolence 
and an impatience of steady labour ? Accoi ding best of my observation, 
scarcely one-eighth. This is my conclusion, ip>l ej^ly from my observations in 
the office of govomor of this gaol, where we se« more than can be seen in court 
of the state of each case, but from six years’ experience as one of the marshals of 
the city, having the direction of a large body of police, and seeing more than 
> can bo seen by the governor of a prison. 

“ Of the criminals thus impelled to the commission of crime by the immediate 
pressure of want, what proportion, according to the best of your experience, 
were previously reduced to want, by heedlcsbucss, indolcuco, and not by causes 
beyoud the reach of common prudence to avert?—When oc inquire, Jo to the 
class of cases to which the last answer refers, wo t generally find that the 
criminals have had situations and profitable labour, but. have lost them in con¬ 
sequence of indolence, inattention, or dissipation, or habitual drunkenness, or 
association with bad females. If we could thoroughly examine the whole of this 
class of cases, I feel confident that we should find that not one-thirtieth of the 
whole class of eases brought here are free from imputation of misconduct, or can 
I/O said to result entirely from blameless want. The casfe ofVjuv pile offenders 
ftom nine to thirteen years of age arise partly from the difficulty of obtaining 
employment for children of tliose^ages, partly from tho want of the power of 
superintendence of parents, who, being in employment themselves, have not 
the power to look after their children ; mid in a far greater proportion from the 
criminal neglect and example of parents.” 

Mr. Chesterton states, “I directed a very intelligent vardsman, undone who 
had never, I believe, wilfully misled me to inquire into the habits and circum- 


bcen paupers is more numerous than in the other gaols.’ 

Mr. Itichard Gregory, the treasurer of Spitaltields parish, .who for several 
3 cars distinguished himself by his successful exertions for the prevention of 
critmy within that district, was asked— *' 

“m; understand you have paid great attention to tbo state and prevention of 
crime; can you give us any information as to the conn*;.iop-of crime witli 
jfluperiam ?—I can stato, irom experience, that they invariably go together. 

• “But do poverty—moaning unavoidable and irreproachable poverty— and crime 
invariably go together ? That is tho material distinction. In the whole course 

f 
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of my experience, which is of twenty -five years, in a very poor neighbourhood, 
liable to changes subjecting the industrious to very great privations, I remember 
but one solitary instance of a poor but industrious man out of employment 
stealing anything. I detected a working man stealing a small piece of bacon ; 
- he bur.'t into tears, and sjiid it was his po\ erty and not his inclination which 
prompted liiin to do this, for he was out of work, and iti a state of starvation. 

“ Then are wc to unders'and, as tlie result of your experience, that the great 
mass of eiimc in your neighbourhood lias always arisen from idleness and vice, 
lather than from the want of employment ?—Yes, and this idleness and vicious 
habits are increased and fostered by pauperism, and by the readiness with which 
the able-bodied can obtain fron^purishes allowances and food without labour." 

Tlic whole of this valuable document on the Poor-laws 
generally bears out tjie evidence adduced above. Idleness 
nud vice, then, are the chief parents of crime and distress; 
viz., indisposition to work, not the want of work. This is a 
great truth never to be lost sight of; for, upon a deduction to 
1x5 drawn from it, dependte the only safe principle of Parochial 
Reform. But tow, in so industrious a county, arises the 
indifference to toil rS^Tho answer is obvious—wherever idle¬ 
ness is better remunerated than labour, idleness becomes con¬ 
tagious, and labour hateful. Is this the fact with us ? Let 
us sec; the following fable shall instruct us: 

“ The most benevolent of the angels was Eriel. Accustomed 
to regard with a pitying eye the condition of Mankind, and 
knowing (in the generous spirit of angelic philosophy) how 
much circumstance is connected with crime, he had ever wept 
over even the sufferings of the felon, and attempted to inter¬ 
fere with the Arch Disposer of events for their mitigation. 
One day, in walking over tho earth, as was his frequent wont, 
lie perceive^ a p^or woman, with a child in her arms, making 
her way tfiro&gh a tattered and squalid crowd that thronged 
around tho threshold of a certain house in the centre of a 
large town. Something in the aspect of the woman interested 
the benevolent angel. Ho entered the house with her, and 
hoard her apply to frhe overseers of tho parish for relief: she 
stated her case as one of great hardship; to add to her distress, 
the infant in*her arms was suffering under the fearful visita¬ 
tion of* the smallpox. The overseers seemed ready enough to 
relievo her-—all the overseors, save one; he sturdily stood out, 
and declared the woman an impostor. 

* “ This is tho fotfrtk child," quoth he, “ that liasJbeea 

brought to us ♦his day as*suffering under the smallpox Rivero 
is no^ I ‘ttSw sure, so much disease »i tho village. Cc^no 
hither, my good woman, and let us look at your iii'ant.’* • 

i 2 
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The mother seemed evidently reluctant to expose the seamed 
and scarred features of the child—“It is maternal vanity, 
poor creature! ” whispered the kind heart of the angel. 

She showed the arm and the leg, and the stamp of the 
disease was evidently there, but the face I—-it would disturb 
the little sufferer*—it would shock the good gentleman—it 
might spread the disease. What was the good of it ? The 
hard overseer was inexorable; he lift&d the handkerchief from 
the child’s face—“ I thought so ! ” quoth he, in triumph, “ Go, 
my good woman—the child is not your own.! ” *■ 

The woman quailed at the overseer’s look; she would have 
spoken, but she only cried ; she slunk into" the crowd and 
disappeared. The fact came out, the child was a borrowed 
commodity ! it had been shifted from matron to matron : now 
ita face had been shown, now only its hand ; its little pustules 
had been an India to the paupers. The head i>overseer was a 
very Solomon in his suspicion. 

Now, in witnessing this scone, oneu re&narkablc occurrence 
had excited the astonishment of the angel; he perceived 
standing behind the Parochial Authorities, no less a personage 
' than the celebrated demon Mepbistopheles; and, instead of 
steeling the hearts of the official judges, he remarked that the 
Fiend whispered charity and humanity to them^ whenever any 
doubt as to the appropriate exercise of those divine virtues 
arose within their breasts. Struck by tliis inconsistency in 
demoniacal traits, -when the assembly broke up, Eriel accosted 
the Fiend, and intimated his surprise and joy at his apparent 
conversion to the principles of benevolence. Evorjr one knows 
that Mepliistophelos is a devil, so fond of his %rixMr, that ho 
will even go out of his way to indulge it. He proposed to the 
angel to take a walk and chat over tbo sentiments of harmony ; 
Eriel agreed, they walked on, arguing and debating, till they 
came to a cottage, which struck the ramblers as unusually 
neat in its appearance; they assumed their spiritual pre¬ 
rogative of invisibility, and, crossing tlic threshold, they per¬ 
ceived a wbman of about thirty years of age,' busying ^icrself 
in household matters, while her husband, a sturdy labourer, 

1 was partaking with two children a frugal meal of doarse bread 
and mouldy cheese. About the cottage ‘and its inmates was, 
a mingled air of respectability and discontent. “My poor 
bo^f,” quoth the labourer to his son, “you can have no^pore; 
we must set the rest by for supper.” 

“It is very bard, father,” grumbled tlio boy, “ wc Y°rk all 
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day, and are half starved, and Joe Higgins, who is supplied 
by the parish, works little and is well fed.” 

“ Yes, boy, but thank God we are not on the parish yet,” 
said the mother, turning round, with a flush of honest pride. 

The father sighed and said nothing, 

When the meal was done the peasant lingered behind to 
speak to his wife. 

“It is very true, Jahe,” -said he, M that we have been 
brought up in a spirit of independence and do not like to go 
to the parish, but where’s the good of it? Jack’s perfectly 
right. There’s Higgins does not do half what we do, and see 
how comfortable h<£ is: and, you know, wo are rate-payers, 
and absolutely pay for his indolence. This is very dis¬ 
couraging, Jane; I see it is spoiling my boys for wort:; depend 
on’t we can’t bo better than onr neighbours; wo must come an 
the parish, as aE ^ them do.” 

So sayiug, tho fatijN" shook his head and walked out. 

The poor wife sat do’ifn and wept bitterly. 

“ This is a very, very sad case! ” said Eriel: Mephistopheles 
grinned. 

Our wanderers left the cottage and proceeded on their 
walk; they came to another cottage, of a slatternly and dirty 
appearance ; the inmates also were at dinner, but they were 
much better off ip point of food, though not in point of 
cleanliness. “I say, Joe Higgins,” quoth the dame of the 
cottage, “ this bacon is not half so good as they get at the 
workhouse. There’s my sister and her two brats does not do 
no work, $p*d th|y has beef every Sunday.” 

“And all the men,” interrupted Joe, “has three pints of 
beer a day; ’sposo we makes a push to get in.” 

“ With all my heart,” said the wife, “ and the overseers be 
mighty kind gemmen.” 

The Immortal Visitors listened no more; they resumed 
their journey, and they came to the Poor-house: here all was 
sleek indolence § and lazy comfort; the parochial authorities 
prided* themsolves on buying the best of every thing. 'The 
Paupers had vegetables, and beer, and bread; and the children 
were educated at the parish pauper school. Nevertheless, as 
our visitors listened and looked on, they found that Discontent 
could enter intfe even this asylum of untasked felicity. They 
overheard a grim and stalwart paupei* whispering to sojfcie 
three or four young and eager listeners, “ Arier all, you Ste 
wc bo r»t so well off as my brother Tom, what is a convict in 
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the hulks yonder. And you soes, if wo do do that ere job 
what I spoke to you about, wo should only be sent to the 
hulks, and be then as well fed and as easy as brother Tom 
himself.” 

The three lads looked at each other, and the Immortals 
perceived by the glance, that tho “ job ” would be soon done. 

“ Perhaps now, Mr. Uriel,” sai<J_ Mephistopheles with a 
sneer, “ you see why I strove to soften the hearts of the over¬ 
seers. 1 ” 

“ Alas ! yes,” replied- the Angel sorrowfully, and I see also 
that there is no fiend like a mistaken principle of Charity.” 

This fable is but the illustration of stern fact. 

‘ The following table, drawn chiefly from official returns, 
will show clearly, and at a glance, the comparative condition 
cff each class, as to food, from tho honest and independent 
labourer, to the convicted and transported *f<fton. For better 
comparison, tho whole of tho moat is emulated as cooked.’ 


THE SCALE. 


I. The Independent Aoiucrr.-riutAT, Lahoukeu— 
According to the returns of Labourers’ Expenditure, (hey 
lire tumble to get, in the shape of solid loud, more than 
an average allowance of * 

Bread (duih) 17 oz. — per week . . . r 

Bacon, jierVeek . . . . . . . 4 oz. 

Loss in cooking . . . . . 1 ,, 


oz. 

119 

Solid Food. 
3 122 oz. 


I 

II. The Soldier— *■ « 

Bread (daily) 1 C oz- 5 -per week. 112 

.Mi at , .12 . • . . . . . 84 oz. 

Loss in cooking . . . . . 28 ,, 

— * m - ice 


III. The Aule-eodifd Pavper— 

Bread . . . . ” . . . . per week 93 

Meat . ..81 i (2. 

t • Loss in cooking . . . . it) ,, 

21 * 

Cheese.. 1(1 

Pudding.16—151 

In addition to the above, which is an average allow mice, 

^Jtbe inmates of most workhouses have, c 

Vegetables ...... 48 <r/, * 

Strap . . • . . . . 3 quarts. 

Milk Porridge . . . . . 8 ,, 

Table Beer . . * . . . 7 ,, 

and many other comforts. 
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IV. The Susfected Thief— 

, (Sue tlio Gaol Returns from Lanctibier.) ox. 

Broad.. per wool; 112 

Meat . . . . . . . . 24 css. 

Loss in cooking .... 8 „ 

• — 16 

Oatmeal.. . 40 

Rico . .. . 5 

lYaso.* . . 4 

Cheese.. 4—181 


Winchester 

Ih-ead.per week 192 

Meat 16 oz. 

Loss in cooking . * . . 5 ,, 

• _ 11—203 

V. The Convicted Thief— 

Bread . . * . . . . • per week 140 

SI eat ... ... • o( j oz. ^ 

Loss in cooking . . . . 18 „ 

—— 38 

Scotch B^’ley ..28 

Oatmeal . v... .21 

Cheese . . 12-239 

Yl. Tjlf. Than spouted ' Th $f— 

10 Jibs, meat .... per week=168 oz. 

Loss in cooking. 66 ,, 

112 

10 Jibs, flour, which will increase when made into 1 218—330 

oread . . . • • . . . • j 


“ So that the industrious labourer has less than the pauper, 
the pauper less than the suspected thief, the suspected thief 
less than the convicted, the convicted less than the tran¬ 
sported, and by the time you reach the end of the gradation, 
yon find that the transported thief has nearly three times the 
allowan^of tljp honest labourer! ” 

What effect thon must those laws produce upon our social 
system, which make the labourer rise by his own degradation, 
which bid Lim bo ambitious to be a pauper and aspire to be a 
convict! 


Perhaps, howcvbr, you console yourself with the notion, that 
at all events our Poor-laws provide well and comfortably for 
the decline*oL life, that whatever we throw away upon the 
sturdy and robust pauper, wo afford at least, in the spirit of 
the original law, a much better provision for the aged and 
infirm. Alas ! it is just the reverse; it is the aged and infirm 
vdio are the worst off. Hero is one parallel, amon^ many, 
between the two classes* Joseph Coster, agod thirty-fmr, and 
Anne Chapman, a widow, aged soveufcy-five, are of the ^ame 
parish. Joseph Coster, in tho prime of life, receives fronj the 
parish no less than 49J. 11*. 8 d. per year, or IGs. 8c?. per week; 
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Anne Chapman, the decrepit widow, 1*’. 6d. a week, or 3 1. 18#. a 
year / So much for the assistance really afforded to the aged. 

And why does the sturdy young man obtain more than the 
aged and helpless P—1st, Because he may bo violent; he can 
clamour, he can threaton, he can break machines, and he can 
burn ricks. Tho magistrates are afraid of him; but the old 
and helpless are past fearing. 2dly, Because Ac has been 
reckless and improvident, he has brought children into the 
world without tho means of maintaining them, and it is well 
to encourage private improvidence by public pay. Bdly, Be¬ 
cause he is paid his wages out of the poor-rates—the conse¬ 
quence of which, vitiating his industry itself, takes from 
labour its independence, and degraded all poverty into 
pauperism- It often happens that employment is given 
rather to the pauper than the independent labourer, because 
it “eases the parish; and labourers have absqlutely reduced 
themselves to pauperism in order to be employed. 

Do not let us flatter ourselves wit^h ihe notion that these 
laws bind the poor to the rich; that the poor consider parish 
relief as charity.—No, they consider it as a right,—a right 
which they can obtain, not by desert, but worthlessness; not 
by thrift, but extravagance; not by real distress, but by 
plausible falsehood. A shefemaker at Lambctli swore he could 
only earn thirteen shillings a woek—he applied for parish 
relief—an overseer discovered that ho made thirty shillings a 
week, and tho supply was refused. “ It is ad—dhard case," 
quoth the shoemaker, “it was as good to mo as a freehold 
—I’ve had it these seven years! ” t 

And now it is my duty to point out to the C rc*.deif one im¬ 
portant truth. How far may it safely be left to individuals to 
administer and provide individual remedies? I| ever—you 
would imagine at first—if over there was an Aristocracy, 
which by its position ougbt to remedy C tbc evils existent 
among the pooi-er population in the provinces, it is ours:— 
unlike the noblesse of other countries, they are «not congre- 
gatedj. only at the Capital, they live much iuHhe provinces; 
their grades of rank are numerous, from the peer to tho 
squire; they spread throughout the whole state; they come in 
contact with all classes; they are involved in all country 
businaus; they have great wealth;«-they can,easily obtain 
practical experience—jvould you not say they arc the very 
mexi who would mast naturally, and could most successf ully, 
struggle against the abuses that, while they demoralise tho 
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poor, menace the rich ? Alas ! it is exactly the reverse: the 
influence of the aristocracy, in respet to thoso within the 
operation of the Poor-laws, has only been not pernicious, 
where it has been supine and negative. Among the great 
gentry, it is mostly the latter—their influence is neglect; 
among the smaller gentry, it is the former—their influence 
has been destruction! 

I take an instance of*this fact in the parish of Caine. Its 
neighbour and main proprietor is the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
a man rich to excess; intelligent, able—a political economist— 
his example, activity ^ and influence, might ham done much— 
his interest wag ; to do much—to correct the pauperism of his 
neighbourhood, and to enlighten the surrounding magistrates 
and overseers. Well, the parish of Caine is most fvretchedly, 
most i ignorantly , administered; it is one of the strongest jin- 
stances of abase and mental darkness in the evidence of tho 
Poor-law Commissioners. 

So much for the •in^ucncc of your great noble. Now see, 
in the same borough, the far more pernicious influence of 
your magistrate. Tho magistrates havo established the scale 
system; viz., have insisted on paying tho wages of labour ou4> 
of the parish; the evil effects of this we have already seen. 
Tho assistant^overseer, and the otficr parish officers of Caine, 
allowed that no attention whatever was paid to character; to the 
most notorious drunkards, swearers, and thieves, the magis¬ 
trates equally insisted on the application of their blessed scale: 
—the demands on the parish were made with insolenco and 
threats. fThe Commissioner inquires if the parish officers 
never to&k these men to the bench for punishment. “ Yes, 
tboy had, but had been so often reprimanded and triumphed 
over, that they had given it up.” 

“ Thus,” adds the Commissioner, “ with the appearance of 
no appeal to the magistrates, the magisterial (viz., the aristo¬ 
cratic) influence is unbounded, complete, and, by tacit consent , 
always in e.mrcise, and ever producing evils of the greatest mag¬ 
nitude, th<?worst description * * 

Wherever the magistrates interfere, the interference is always 
fatal;—they support, out of an ungenerous fear, or a foolish 
pride of authority,%r at host a weak and ignorant charity, tho 

w 

* ‘ The district of Sturminster Newton is 11* worst regulated as to poor 
concerts, with the highest proportionate rates in the county;—in no district is 
thero so much magisterial interference.”— Mr. Ohcden's Report. I might accu¬ 
mulate^ thousand instances in support of this general fact, but it is notorious. 
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worst and most vicious characters, in opposition to the remon¬ 
strances of the parochial officers—they appoint the scale of 
allowance by which they pauperize whole districts—afraid of 
the vengeance of the rickburner, they dare not refuse (even if 
they wish it) allowance to the pauper. Wherever they inter¬ 
fere rates rise as by a miracle, and the parish falls into decay. 
It is they who, to aid a temporary policy in Pitt’s time, 
persuaded the poor that it was no disgrace to apply to the 
parish—it is they who engendered and support the payment 
of wages from rates—the allowance of relief to the able-bodied 
—in other words, it is they who, in theso two abuses, have 
produced the disease we are now called upon to<cure. Wherever 
they do not interfere the malady is comparatively slight. 

Stratford-upon-Avon, says Mr. Yilliers, is the only placo 
in,the division not subject to the jurisdiction of the county 
magistrates, and the only one where it is «said the rate¬ 
payers arc not dissatisfied. In Poole, vfargb and populous 
town, magisterial influence is unknown^—sSl that relates to the 
government of the poor is excellent.* Moore Critchell, De¬ 
vizes, Marlborough, are similar examples. 

* Enough of theso facts.—I have made out my case. Indi¬ 
vidual and local influence has been usually pernicious, and it 
follows, therefore, that in any reform of the poor-laws, the 
first principle will be to leave nothing to the tllsorctiutl of 
that Influence. ? 

Before I pass on to another view of my subject, let me 
pause one moment to do justice to a body of men, whom, 
in theso days of party spirit, it requires soige courage in a 
legislator professing liberal opinions to vindicate, add whom, 
in the progress of this work it will be again my duty and 
my pleasure to vindicate from many ignorant aspersions—1 
mean the Clergy of the Establishment. I exempt them in 
general, from the censure to be passed cm the magistrates. 
A certain jealousy between tbe parson and the squire has 
often prevented the latter from profiting by the experience 
of tlfo former, and led to combinations oiJ tho bowh to 

* Some faint, though unsuccessful, attempt has been made to tTfrow suspicion 
upon the Report of these Commissioners. It lnav be pfftftihlo that the Cummis- 
sioiiers^j-ave been mistaken in one or two details or calculations; even so, the 
principle* they have established would be still untouched, Jki tralh } the Com¬ 
missioners have not made a s*ugle discovery, they have only classified and en¬ 
forced the discoveries we had already intule. 1 quote UhtHtraiiom fro#t their 
rep<M, as being the most recent work on the subject—the facts will remain 
notorious, however you may wrangle with tho illustrations. £ . 
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thwart the superior enlightenment of the Clerical influence. 
We shall find various instances in which an active and in¬ 
telligent minister has boon tko main reformer of his parish, 
and the chief corrector of tko obstinacy of the magistrate and 
the sloth of the overseer. But in very few of these instances 
shall wo find the clergyman a sc ion of thft Aristocracy. 

A book lies open bejorc me, which ascribes to our Aristo¬ 
cracy many of our Public Charities. What impudence*!— 
most of them have been founded by persons sprung from the 
people. Tfie author rejoices over the fine names in the list of 
patrons of Such institutions.—Let him!—One thing is per¬ 
fectly clear, that Public Charities may be administered and 
regulated with greater sagacity than they arc. l^pt us take a 
survey of these Institutions—it will perhaps interest, and 
certainly instruct us. 

The system of 1’ublic Cliaritios, however honourable to tho 
humanity of a nation, requires the wisest legislative provisions 
not to conspire with rfhc Poor-laws to be destructive to its 
morals. Nothing so nurtures virtue as the spirit of independ¬ 
ence. Tho poor should bo assisted undoubtedly—but in what 
—tii providing for themselves. Hence the wisdom of tho In¬ 
stitution of Savings Bauks. Taught to lean upon others, 
they are only a burden upon industry. The .Reverend Mr. 
Slone has illustrated this principle in a vein of just and feli¬ 
citous humour. He supposes a young weaver of twenty-two 
marrying a servant-girl of nineteen. Are they provident 
against tjjf .0 prospects of a family— do they economise—toil— 
retrench—they live in Kpitulficlds, and rely upon the 
Charitable Institutions. Tho wife gets a ticket for the “ Royal 
Maternity Society,”—she is delivered for nothing—she wants 
baby-linen 1 —tho Benevolent Socioty supply lier. Tho child 
must bo vaccinated—ho goes to the Hospital for Vaccination. 
Ho is eighteen months old, “ ho must be got out of the way;” 
—he goes to the Infant School;—from thence he proceeds, 
being “ distressed,” to the Educational Clothing Society, and 
tlio •Sunday Schools.—Thence he attains to the Clothing 
Charity Schools. He remains five years—he is apprenticed 
gratis to a weaverhe becomes a journeyman—the example o*f 
his parents is before big eyes—be marries a girl of own 
age—liis chtld passes the ancestral rotnid of charities—his 
owi» work becomes precarious—bub*his father’s family was 
for years in tho same circumstances, and was always savad by 
charily j to charity, then, he again lias recourse. Parish gifts 
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of coals, and parish gifts of bread arc at bis disposal. Spifcal- 
fields Associations, Soup Societies, Benevolent Societies, Pen¬ 
sion Societies—all fostering the comfortable luxury of living 
gratuitously—he comes at length to the moro fixed income of 
parish relief— £< ho begs an extract from the parish rogister, 
proves his settlement by the charity-school indenture of appren¬ 
ticeship, and quarters his family on the parish, with an allow¬ 
ance of five shillings a week. In tbi4* uniform alternation of 
voluntary and compulsory relief ho draws towards the close 
of his mendicant existence. Before leaving th'e world, he 
might, perhaps, return thanks to the pubhe. Ho has been 
born for nothing —he has been nursed for nqthihg —ho has been 
clothed for nothing —he has been educated for nothing —he lias 
been put out in the world for nothing —he has had medicine 
and medical attendance for nothing; and he has had his 
children also lorn , nursed, clothed, fed , educated, established 
an d p hysicked—f or nothing! * 

“ There is but one good office more fpr which he can stand 
indebted to society, and that is his Burial! He dies a parish 
pauper, and, at the expense of the parish, he is provided with 
■shroud, coffin, pall, and hnrial-ground; a party of paupers 
from the workhouse bear hi§ body to the grave, and a party of 
paupers are his mourners.” * « , 

Thus we find, that Public Charities are t^o often merely a 
bonus to public indolence and vice. What a dark lesson of 
the fallacy of human wisdom does this knowledge strike into 
the heart! What a waste of the materials of kindly sym¬ 
pathies ! What a perversion individual mistakes c%n cause, 
even in the virtues of a nation! Chanty is a feeling dear to 
the pride of the human heart—it is an aristocratic emotion! 
Mahomet testified his deep knowledge of his kirfll when he 
allowed the vice hardest to control,—sexual licentiousness; 
and encouraged the virtue easiest to practise,—charity. The 
effect of the last is, in the East, productive of most of the 
worst legislative evils in that quarter of the*globe; it en¬ 
courages thd dependant self-reconciliation to slavery, and footers 
the most withering of theological fallacies—predestination. 

i 

* “ I wish it to he particularly understood," Mr. Stotc then adds, “ that in 
thus des*|vbmg the operation of charity in my district, I havobecn giving an 
ordinary and not an &Jtfr«ordinary instance. I might have included many 
other Retails; some of them o# a far more aggravated and offensive nature. I 
have contented myself, however, with describing the state of the district as 
regattis charitable relief, and the extent to which that relief may be, and actually 
u made to administer to improvidence and dependence,” • 
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The effects of tho Poor-laws on the social system arc then 
briefly these;—they encourage improvidence, for they provide 
for its wants; they engender sexual intemperance, for they 
rear its offspring ; by a necessary reaction, the benefits con¬ 
ferred on the vicious pauper, become a curse on the honest 
labourer.* They widen the breach between the wealthy and 
the poor, for compulsory benevolence is received with discon¬ 
tent ;—they deaden th<f social affections of the labourer, for 
his children become to him a matter of mercantile speculation. 
“ An instance,” says Mr. Villicrs, speaking from his experi¬ 
ence in tho county of # Gloucester, “ was mentioned, of a man 
who had lately lost all his children, saying publicly, that it 
was a sad thing for him, for he had lost his parish pay, and 
that had Ids children lived he should have been well io do." 

Another instance of their operation, not on paternal, hut 
filial affection?is recorded by l)r. Chalmers, in his work on 
Civic Economy. “‘At Bury, in Lancashire,” saith he, “ some 
very old out-pensioflery who had been admitted as inmates to 
the poor-house, with the families of their own children, often 
preferred the workhouse, because, on purpose to get altogether 
quit of them, their children made them uncomfortable." 

“ I havo been frequently at vostry meetings,” said Mr. 
Clarkson, soye years ago, “where I have told the father, 
* Yfwr children are yours.' The answer has always been, ‘ No, 
they belong to th$ parish!' No one can beat it into their 
heads, that their own children belong to them, not to the 
parish.”—The parish is mightily obliged io them ! 

If the Poor-laws operate thus on the social ties, they are 
equally prejudicial to the sexual moralities. In the rural 
districts a peasant-girl has a child first, and a husband after¬ 
wards. One woman in Swaffham, Norfolk, had seven illegiti¬ 
mate children; she received 2s. a-head for each: had she boon 
a widow, with sewen legitimate children, she would have 
received 45. or 5s. less. An illegitimate child is thus 2o per 
cent, more mluablo to a parent than a legitimate one. It is 
considered a fery good speculation to marry a lady frith a 
fortune of one or two pledges of love. 

“ I requested,” says Mr. Brereton, of Norfolk, in an excellent 
pamphlet, published some timo ago, on tho Administration of 

* Tho merit of tho origin of Public Hospitals h«e been inconsiderately ascribed 
to Christianity. It was the Druids who founded hospitals—they also sacrificed 
human flesh ! Clmrities, as at present administered, must bo partially included 
in the Ikuic censure. 
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the Poor-laws—“ I requested tlvo governor of a neighbouring 
hundred Iiquso to furnish me with the number of children 
born within a certain period, distinguishing the legitimate 
from the illegitimate. The account was 77 children born:— 
28 legitimate, 54 //legitimate : ” viz., the illegitimate children 
were more than double the number of the legitimate. 

The Poor-laws, administered as at present through the 
southern parts of. the island, poison morality, independence, 
and exertion; tho enconragers, tho propagators, and tho re¬ 
warders of Pauperism. To these evils wo must add thoso 
incurred by the Laws of Settlement.* At present, if there is 
no labour in one parish, instead of transferring the labourer to 
another, you chain him to the soil as a pauper. Nor must we 
forget the mischievous and contagious example of the itinerant 
vagabonds from Ireland. These Hibernian adventurers, 
worthy successors of the fierce colonisers of pld, are trans¬ 
ported in myriads by tho blessed contrivance of steam, into a 
country whero “ to relieve tho wretched is our pride : ” with 
much greater capacities for omniposs&siou tlian the English 
labourer, whom the laws of settlement chain to his parish— 
-they spread themselves over tho whole country; and wherever 
they are settled at last, they establish a dread example of 
thriftless, riotous, unimprovable habits of pauperism. They 
remind us of the story of a runaway couplo, who wore married 
at Gretna Groen. The smith demanded fire guineas for his 
services. “ How is this,” said tho bridegroom, “ the gentleman 
you last married assured me that he only gave you a guinea.” 

“ True,” said the smith, “ but he was an Irishmari. I havo 


married him six times, lie is a customer. I *tay never 

see again.” 

The parish overseers adof>t the principle of the smith, and 
are mighty lenient to the Irishman, who walks flic world at 
his pleasure, and laughs at the parish labourer. He goos to a 
thousand parishes—he is relieved in all —he is a cust< nier. 

But what are the remedies for these growing eyils ? Every 
one & lows, the mischief of tho present Poor%Jaws; puj,s his 
hands in his pockets, and says, “ What arc we to do ? ” This 
is ever the case; men suffer evils to surround them, and then 


quarrel with every cure. There is an imjsatient cowardice in 

* 

* See an excellent exposition of thoso absurd laws in an able letter to I.nrd 
Broufrhnm on the l'oor-law^ hy Mr. Richardson, of Norfolk. In one-parish, 
enni by him, the expense of tn in;.:; the settlement of one pauper amounted to 
7It. 2s. id. 
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tlio spirit of Modern Legislation, which, seeing difficulties on 
all sides, thinks only of the difficulty of removing them. But, 
in fact, by a vigorous and speedy reform, the worst conse¬ 
quences of the Poor-laws may be arrested—the remedies are 
not so difficult as they seem. This truth is evident, from 
numerous instances in which the energy of select vestries— 
or even the skilful exertions of an individual—by sturdily re¬ 
fusing relief to able-bodied labourers, without work, by a 
severely regulated workhouse, which no inmate might leave 
without an order; and by a general rejection of out-of-door 
relief;—have succeeded in redeeming whole parishes from 
pauperism ; in Jeducifig the rates in an incredibly short time, 
to a third of their former amount; and in raising the prostrate 
character of the pauper to the moral standard of* the indus¬ 
trious and independent labourer. This is an undeniable proof 
then, that remedies are neither very difficult, nor even very 
slow, in their operation. But—mark this—the remedies de¬ 
pended on the rare qualities of great judgment, great firmness, 
and great ability, of individuals. 

No wise government will trust remedies so imperiously 
demanded to the rare qualities of individuals. There is p,„- 
gcneral inertness in all parochial bodies, I may add in all 
communities that share an evil * disguised under plausible 
names. In some places the magistrates will not part with 
power, in other peaces the farmer deems it a convenience to 
pay wages from the poor-rates ; in some districts the sturdy 
insolence and overgrown number of paupers intimidate reform, 
in other,s*tl»o well-meant charity of Lady Bountifnls perpe¬ 
tuates iiflVnoiafity under the title of benevolence. "Were tlio 
evil to be left to parishes to cure, it would go on for half a 
century logger, and we should bo startled from it at last by 
the fierce cries of a Servile War.* The principle of legislation 

* Tho slow growth of each individual and unassisted reform, is \isible by 
comparing tlic instances mentioned by Dr. Chalmers seven years ago, with tlm 
jeeent ones spiwitiod in the Report of the Door-law Commissioners; the pro¬ 
pel lion of reform^appears even to have decreased. A curious proof ol* general 
supmeness may be found in Cookhniy parish. By n change of si ftem that parish 
has most materially improved its condition. It is surrounded by other parishes 
mi tiering all the agonies of the old system; yet not one of them has followed to 
near nnd unequivocal im example! —I allow, however, that we must not suppose 
the whole kingdom to bo in the same situation as tlio districts visited by the 
Poor-law Comrnfcsionurs. In "he north of tho island, tho worst ubmPfe of the 
system are not found.—But if those abuses did e jist everywhere, it would be no 
icc uniting against them—euro would be impracticable—it is precisely because 
the evil is as yet pari ml, tlmt wo should legislate for it in earnest; becuiutft now 
wocamlegisLdo with effect. 
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in this country has long been that merely of punishing—the 
proper principle is prevention. A good government is a direc¬ 
tive government. It should be in advance of the people—it 
should pass laws for them, not receive all law from them. At 
present we go on in abuses until a clamour is mado against 
them, and the government gives way; a fatal policy, which 
makes a weak legislature and a turbulent people. A govern¬ 
ment should never give way—it should never place itself in a 
condition to give way*—it should provide for changes cro 
they are fiercely demanded, and by timely diversions of tho 
channels of opinion prevent the possibility of an overflow. 
When a government acts thus, it is ever strong—it never 
comes in contact with the people—it is a directive government 
not a conceding one, and procures the blessings of a free con¬ 
stitution by the vigour of a despotic one. 

The G-overnment then should now take the soft) management 
of tho Poor into its own hands. That the present laws of 
settlement must be simplified and rodgeetl, every one grants *, 
the next step should be tho appointment of a Board intrusted 
with great discretionary powers, for in every parish has been 
adopted, perhaps, a different system requiring a different 
treatment-—the same laws cannot be applicable to every parish. 
The number of commissioners cannot bo too small, becausejbho 
loss tho number the less the expense, and the greater the 
responsibility ; — tho greater the responsibility the more 
vigorous the energy.t 

These commissioners should of course bo paid—gratuitous 
work is bad work, and the smallness of the ir ft number would 
make the whole expense of so simple a machinery extremely 
small. j 

Thoso parishes too limited in size to provide work for all 
the able-bodied, and in which consequently pauperism is 
flagrant and advancing, should be merged itfto larger districts. 
For my own part, unless (which I do not believe) a violent 
opposition were mado to tho proposal, I should *’inc ,; no to a 
general enlargement and consolidation of alf 1 the parishes 
throughout the kingdom. 

* u Nothing (lestroyoth authority so much as the uwpqual and untimely in¬ 
terchange of power pressed too far and relaxed to^ ranch.’—liacon on Umpire. 

t They might have power to obtain assistant com mission oh subordinate to 
them if necessary. In a conversation I have had with an eminent authority on 
this Mad, it was suggested that these assistant commissioners should bo itine¬ 
rant. t They would thus be freed from the local prejudices of the magistrates, 
and cnibled to compare the various modes of management m each distrii 
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The principal machinery of reform should lie in the disci¬ 
pline of the workhouse. It is a fact at present, that where 
tho comforts at a workhouse exceed those of the independent 
labourer, pauperism increases; but where the comforts at the 
workhouse have been reduced below those of the independent 
labourer, pauperism has invariably and Aost rapidly dimi¬ 
nished. On this principle all reform must mainly rest. A 
workhouse must be a hdbse of work, requiring severer labour 
and giving less remuneration than can bo obtained by honest 
competition elsewhere. 

The asylums far tljo aged and the infirm, should on tho 
contrary be rendered sufficiently commodious to content, 
though not so luxurious as to tempt, the poor, '{here may 
well be a distinction between the houso for labour to the idle, 
and that of rest for tho exhausted. * 

The Board Should make and publish an Annual Report; 
this Report would be the best mirror of the condition of the 
Poor we can obtain, #ncj*the publication of their proceedings 
would prevent abuse and stimulate improvement. The Board, 
by the aid of its assistant commissioners, would supersede the 
expensive necessity of many special Parliamentary commis¬ 
sions, and would be always at hand, to afford to the Govern¬ 
ment or to parliament any information relative to the labouring 
classes. 

That such a Board may finally be made subservient to more 
general purposes, is evident.* Its appointment would be 

* I mcntian^Recru^incr as one. At present, 03 we have before seen, nothing 
in the array rflfuirc* so much reform as tho sj'stem of recruiting it. A Central 
Board with its branch commissioners, with its command over tho able-bodied 
applicants for work, might be a very simple and efficacious machine for supply¬ 
ing our army— n#t, as now from the dregs of the people—but from men of 
honesty and 'character. The expense of our present system of recruiting is 
enormous—it might in a g\^at measure bo saved by a Central Board. Emigra¬ 
tion is, of course, another purpose to which it might be applied. Is it true that 
population presses on capital ? In this country it assuredly does, tho area of 
support is un deni-sidy confined—moan while tho population increases. Very 
well, wo know exacA" how many to remove. Mr. Wakefield hasvsettled tins 
point in *an admiraoLo pamphlet. Ho takes the British population at twenty 
millions*—ho supposes that their utmost power of increase would move at tho 
rate of four pdr cent, per annum, the constant yearly removal of the per 
centage, viz., 800,000, wqfild prevent any domestic increase. But of these 

- 800,000 you need select only tho§a young couples from whom tho incrfiHb of 

_ • ______ 

• i 

* [Theapnpulation of England and "Wales alone, thirty-eight years afterwards* 
amounted to 22,090,168, the population of Urout Britain at the same being esti¬ 
mated at 3^,838,210.] 

K 
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popular with all classes, save, perhaps, the Paupers themselves 
—it would save the country immense sums—it would raise 
once more in England the pride of honest toil. 

It is time that a Government so largely paid by the people 
should do something in their behalf. “ The Poor shall be 
with you always,” nre the pathetic words of the Messiah; and 
that some men must be poor and some rich, is a dispensation, 
with which, according to tho lights dl our present experience, 
no human "wisdom can interfere. But if legislation cannot 
prevent the inequalities of poverty and wealth it is bound to 
prevent the legislative abuse of each tho abuse of riches is 
tyranny ; the corruption of poverty is reeklesifiiess. Wherever 
either of these largely exist, talk not of the blessings of free 
Institutions, there is tho very principle that makes servitude a 
curse. Something is, indeed, wrong in that system in which 
we see “Ago going to the workhouse, and*Youth to tho 
gallows.” But with us the evil has arisen, not from the 
malice of Oppression, but the mistakjj of Charity. Occupied 
with the struggles of a splendid ambition, our rulers have 
legislated for the poor in the genius not of a desire to oppress, 

* but of an impatience to examine. At length there has dawned 
forth from the dark apathy of Agos a light, which has revealed 
to the two ranks of our social world the elements and tho 
nature of their several conditions. That light has the pro¬ 
perties of a more fiery material. Prudence may make it tho 
most useful of our servants; neglect may suffer it to become 
the most ruthless of our destroyers. It is difficult, however, 
to arouse the great to a full conception of the times in which 
we live: the higher classes are the last to Mar the note of 
danger. The same principle pervades the inequalities of Social 
Life, as that so remarkable in the laws of Physical Science: 
they who stand on the lofty eminence,—tho high places of the 
world,—are deafened by the atmosphere itSelf, and can scarcely 
hear tho sound of the explosion which alarms the quiet of tho 
plains! * 

population will proceed—these amount to 400,000 individuals—-the expense of 
removing them at 10/. a head, is four millions a year. We now therefore know 
exactly what it will cost to prevent too great a pressure of tho population on the 
means of subsistence! But what individual emigration-companies ean cither 
presosff* the balance or persuade the people toticcede to it r Is not this clearly * 
the affair of the state, as in all ancient polity it invariably %as ? See the evi¬ 
dence before the Emigration Committee of 1827, and the intelligent testimony 
of Mr. Northhouse. e 

* [It is remarkable that almost every one of the changes suggested in this 
chapter have since b^en carried out, by the legislature in the seriest of‘ enact- 
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mcnta through the agency af which the Anomalies of the old Poor-law system 
have been removed, Those anomalies, which were originated three centuries 
anil a half ago, by tho 43 Eliz., e. 2, instead of being in any way mitigated wore 
only alarmingly aggravated by tho subsequent statute of Charles II. in regard 
to tho law of Settlement. The evils resulting from the operation of those 
statutes became at last so apparent, that a Commission of Inquiry was appointed 
in the very year, 1833, in which England and the English first made its appear¬ 
ance. On the 20th of February, 1834, the Report of fliut Commission was laid 
before Parliament: and on the 14th of tho ensuing August the startled legisla¬ 
ture passed the mcmoiablo enactment, 4 & 5 Will. IV., c. 76, for the Amend¬ 
ment find better Administration of the laws relative to the Poor in England and 
Wales. Consequent upon the passing of that statute, and of subsequent statutes 
by way of emendation, tho Poor-laws of England are now administered by Com¬ 
missioners, constituting a central authority in London, since designated under 
12 & 13 Viet., e. 103, s. 21/>“ The Poor-law Board," comprising among them 
several of the highest (juicers of state, and—as here suggested so many years 
previously—duly authorised and paid Commissioners]. 
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THE EDUCATION OP TIIE HIGHER CLARES, 

Religion and Education, subjects legitimately combined—Quintilian’s Remark 
against learning too hastily—1 /% learn too slowly--Reason why Parents 
Submit to a deficient Education for their Children—Supposition that Con¬ 
nexions are acquired at Schools considered and confuted—Supposition that 
Distinctions at a Public School are of permanent 'Advantage to the after 
Man— ItB fallacy—Abolition of Close Boroughs likely to affect the Number 
sent to Public Schools—What is taught at a Public ‘School ?—the Claries 
only, and the Classic# badly—The abuses of Endowments thus shown—The 
Principle qf Endowments defended—In vain would wo A fcnd them unless 
their Guardians will rcfori*— Tho Higher Classes necessitated, for - Self- 
preservation, to establish a sounder System of Education for tfiemdm. 

Sib, 

in these days of trite iffetterialisin and the dis¬ 
cordant jealousies of ri^l sects, has been more deeply imbued 

* feO the grovelling souls of men basely turned earthwards and utterly voi; 
of anv celestial aspirations!] 
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than yourself with the desire of extending knowledge, and the 
spirit of a large and generous Christianity. It is to you that 
1 most respectfully, and with all the reverence of political 
gratitude, dedicate this Survey of the present state of our 
Education, coupled with that of our Religion. In Prussia, 
that country in which, throughout the whplo world, education 
is the most admirably administered, the authority over the 
Public Worship of tbo State is united with that over the 
Public Instruction. Tho minister of the one is minister also 
of the other. In the Duchy of Saxe Weimar, which has 
seemed as tho focus of a brilliant philosophy to the eyes of 
abashed Europe, in Vkich liberty of thought and piety of 
conduct have gone*lxand in hand, the whole administration of 
tho instruction of tho people may be said to be intrusted to 
the clergy, * and tho light which has beamed over men ^has 
been kindled fct tho altars of their God. A noble example for 
our own clergy, and which may bo considered a proof, that as 
virtue is the sole cud hpth of true religion and of true know¬ 
ledge—so, to unite theftneans, is only to facilitate the object. 

I shall consider then in one and the same section of my 
work, as subjocts legitimately conjoined, the state of Education 
in England, and the state of Religion. 

And, first, I shall treat of the ‘general education given to 
the’ higher classes. In this, sir, I must beseech your indul¬ 
gence while I wrestle with tho social prejudices which consti¬ 
tute our chief obstacle in obtaining, for the youth of tho 
wealthier orders, a more practical and a nobler system of 
education*than exists at present. IE my argument at first 
seems toIhUilrfte against these venerable Endowments which 
you so eloquently have defended, you will discover, I think, 
before I have completed it, that I am exactly friendly to their 
principle, because I am hostile to their abuses. Be it their 
task to roform themselves, it is for us to point out the necessity 
of that reform. 

“ Pour water hastily into a vessel of a narrow neck, little 
enters; pour H gradually, and by small quantities—atfd the 
vessel is filled l ” Such is tho simile employed by Quintilian 
to show the folly of teaching children too much at a time. 
But Quintilian did not mean that we should pour the water 
iDto the vaso*drop by dfop, and cease suddenly aud^Tof*evcr 

* Agm ember of tho Laity has, indeed, been stifled to the Ecclesiastical ^Com- 
missioners of Saxo Weimar; but, lie unites entirely with them in the ecclesias¬ 
tical sj^rit. That ecclesiastical spirit in Saxe Weimar is benevolence. 
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the moment the liquid begins to conceal tho surface of the 
bottom. Such, however, is the mode in which wo affect to fill 
the human vessel at the present day. It can bo only that 
people have never seriously reflected on the present academical 
association for the prevention of knowledge, that the associa¬ 
tion still exists. The unprejudiced reasoning of a moment is 
sufficient to prove the monstrous absurdities incorporated in 
the orthodox education of a gentleman. 

Let us suppose an honest tradesman about to bind his son 
apprentice to some calling—that, for instance, of &> jeweller, or 
a glovemaker. Would not two questions be instantly sug¬ 
gested by common sense to his mind ?—1st. Will it bo useful 
for my son to know only jewellery or glovcmaking? 2nd. 
And if so, Vill*ho learn how to set jewels, or make gloves, by 
being bound an apprentice to Neighbour So-and-so, since it is 
likely that if Neighbour So-and-so does not teaefo him that, he 
will teach him nothing olse ? 

Why do not these plain questions f^red* themselves into the 
mind of a gentleman sending his son to Eton ? Why does he 
not ask himself—1st. Will it be useful for my son to know 
only Latin and Greek ? and secondly, If it bo, will he learn 

Latin and Greek by being sent to Dr. K-, for it is not 

likely that Dr. K-will teach him any thing^else ? 

If every gentleman asked himself those two questions 
previous to sending his sons to Eton, one Alight suspect that 
the head-mastership would soon bo a sinecure. But before I 
come to examine the answers to be returned to these questions, 
let us dispose of some subtle and unacknowledged'reasons in 
favour of the public school, which actuate the parent in con¬ 
senting to sacrifice the intellectual improvement of his son. 
Writers in favour of an academical reform have net sufficiently 
touched upon the points I am about to refer to, for they have 
taken it for granted that men would allow education alone was 
to be the end of scholastic discipline; but a great proportion 
of those who send their children to school secretly meditate 
other advantages besides thoso of intellectual Approvement. 

In the first place the larger portion of the boys at a public 
school are the sons of what may be termed the minor aristo- 
cracv-^of country gentlemen—of ri^h met'ehants—of opulent 
lawyers- 11 -^ men belonging to the “ untitled property ” of the 
country: the smaller portion are the sons of statesmen ^nd of 
nobles. Now each parent of the former class thinks in his 
heart of the advantages of acquaintance and connexion that 
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his son will obtain, by mixing with the children of the latter 
class. He looks beyond the benefits of education—to the 
chances of getting on in the world. “ Young Howard’s father 
has ton livings—young Johnson may become intimate with 
young Howard, and obtain one of the ten livings.” So thinks 
old Johnson when he pays for the Greek which his son will never 
know. “ Young Cavendish is the son of ft minister—if young 
Smith distinguishes himself what a connexion he may form! ” 
So says old Smith when ho finds his son making excellent 
Latin verses, although incapable of translating Lucan without 
a dictionary! Less confined, but equally aristocratic, are the 
views of the qjothei*.—“My son is very intimate with little 
Lord John: he wiil get, when of age, into the best society!— 
who knows but that one of these days he may marry little 
Lady Mary! ” 

It is with*these notions that shrewd and worldly parents 
combat thoir conviction that their sons are better cricketers 
than scholars; anchso # long as Buch advantages allure them, it 
is in vain that wo reason and philosophize on education—wo 
are proving only what with them is tho minor part of the 
question, nay, which they may be willing to allow. We speak 
of educating the boy, they think already of advancing the man: 
tee speak of the necessity of knowledge, but the Smiths and the 
Johnsons think of the necessity of connexions. 

Now here I pause for one moment, that the reader may 
mark a fresh proof of the universal influence which our aristo¬ 
cracy obtain over every institution—every grade of our social 
life—fre^n the cradle to the grave. Thus insensibly they act 
on the iRhoelt of that mighty machine—tho education of our 
youth—by which the knowledge, .the morals, and the welfare 
of a state are wrought; and it becomes, as it were, of less 
consequence to bo wise, than to form a connexion with tho 
great. • 

But calmly considered, wo shall find that even this advan¬ 
tage of coiyioxion is not obtained by the education of a public 
school. Ar^ knowing that this prevailing notion jnust be 
answerod, before tho generality of parents will dispassionately 
take a larger view of this important subject, I shall proceed to 
its brief examination. 

Boys at g, public school are on an equality. LpLafumnnoso 
anv boy, plebeian or patrician,—those of his Contemporaries 
wlTose pursuits are most congenial to his become naturally his 
elo|est friends. Boarders, perhaps, at the same house, custom 
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and accident bring such, as wish to be intimate constantly 
together, and a similarity of habits produces a stronger alliance 
than even a similarity of dispositions. 

Howard, the 'peer’s eldest, and Johnson, the commoner’s 
younger son, leave school at the same age—they are intimate 
friends— we will suppose them even going up to the same 
University. But Howard is entered as a nobleman at Trinity, 
and Johnson goes a pensioner to Emanuel: their sets of ac¬ 
quaintance become instantly and widely different, Howard 
may now and then take milk punch with Johnson, and John¬ 
son may now and then “ wine ” with Howard, but they have 
no circle in common—they arc not commonly bought togethor. 
Custom no longer favours their intercourse—a similarity of 
pursuits no longer persuades them that they have a similarity 
of dispositions. For tho first time, too, the difference of rank 
becomes markedly visible. At no place are the^demarcations 
of birth and fortune so faintly traced as at a School—nowhero 
are they so broad and deep as at an University. The young 
noble is suddenly removed from the sfie of the young com¬ 
moner : when he walks he is indued in a distinguishing costume: 
when he dines he is placed at a higher table along with the 
heads of his college: at chapel he addresses his Maker, or 
reads the Racing Calendar, « : n a privileged pew. At most col¬ 
leges * tho discipline to which he is subjected is, Comparatively 
speaking, relaxed and lenient. Punctuality in lectures and 
prayers is of no vital importance to a “ young man of such 
expectations.” As regards the first, hereditary legislators have 
no necessity for instruction; and as to the last, the religion of 
a college has no damnation for a lord. Nay, at CJam4Hdge, to 
such an extent are the demarcations of ranks observed, that 
the eldest son of one baronet Assumes a peculiarity in costume 
to distinguish him from the younger son of another, and is 
probably a greater man at college than ho qver is during the 
rest of his life. Nor does this superstitious observance of tho 
social grades bound itself to titular rank, it is atcollege that 
an eldest son suddenly leaps into that consequence—that No¬ 
vation above his brothers—which ho af torwards retains through 
life. It usually happens that the eldest son of a gentleman of 
somo five thousands a year, goes up as a Felh/iv f Commoner , and 
his brothers as Pensioners. A marked distinction in dress, 

* Cluefly, however, at the enj'iller colleges, and less at Oxford than at Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Fallow Commoners at Cambridge; Gentlemen Commoners at Oxfgrd. 

€ 
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dinners, luxuries, and, in some colleges, discipline, shows 
betimes the valuo attached to wealth—and wealth only; and 
the younger son learns, to the full extent of the lesson, that he 
is worth so many thousands less than his elder brother. It is 
obvious that these distinctions, so sudden and so marked, must 
occasion an embarrassment and coldness, ^n the continuance 
at college, of friendships formed at school. The young are 
commonly both shyandjproud—our pensioner Johnson, chilled 
and struck by the now position of our nobleman Howard, is a 
little difiiden^ in pressing his acquaintance on him; and our 
nobleman Howard—though not desirous, we will suppose, to 
cut his old frien^L—yet amidst new occupations and new faces 
—amidst all the scliomes and amusements of the incipient man, 
and tho self-engrossed complacency of the budding lord for 
the first time awakened to his station, naturally and excusably 
reconciles him#elf to the chances that so seldom bring him in 
contact with his early ally, and by insensiblo but not slow 
degrees he passes fro*n yie first stage of missing his friendship 
to tho last of forgetting it. This is the common history of 
scholastic “connexions” where there is a disparity in station. 
It is the vulgar subject of wonder at the University, that 
“ fellows the best friends in the world at Eton are never 
brought together at college.’* Add thus vanish into smoke 
all the hopes ot the parental Johnsons!—all ‘the advantages 
of early friendship! ’—all the dreams for which the shrewd 
father consontod to sacrifice, for “ little Latin and no Greek,” 
tho precious—tho irrevocable season—of “the sowing of good 
seed,” of pliant memories and ductile dispositions—the lost, 
the goldei*opp<ft*tunity, of instilling into his son the elements 
of real wisdom and true morality—tho knowledge that adorns 
life, and the principles that should guide it! 

Bui. suppose this friendship docs pass tho ordeal; snpposo 
that. Howard and Jehnson do preserve the desired connexion ; 
suppose that together they have broken lamps and passed the 
‘ little-go,* together they have “ crammed ” Euclid and visited 
Barnwell; supyoso that their pursuits still remain.congenial, 
and they enter the great world “ mutim animis amanter ”* 
how little likely is it that tho ‘connexion’ will continue 
through the different semfes in which the lot of each will 
probably be ^ost. Ball-rooms and hells, N*ew*j#wrt?&t^ind 
Crockford’s, are the natural element o£ the one, but scarcely 
so of # tho other. Wo will not suppose our young no^lo 

[Lovingly of one imud.] 
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plunging into oxcosses, but merely mingling in the habitual 
pleasures belonging to his station; we imagine him not de¬ 
praved, but dissipated; not wicked, but extravagant; not 
mad, but thoughtless. Now mark—does he continue his con¬ 
nexion with Johnson or not; the answer is plain—if Johnson’s 
pursuits remain congenial—yes ! if otherwise—not! How 
can he be intimate with one he never meets ? How can he 
associate with one whom society doc#i not throw in his way P 
If then Johnson continue to share his friendship, he must 
continue to share his occupations; the same ball-rooms and 
the same hells must bring them into contact, and the common 
love of pleasure cement their sympathy for #sach other. But 
is this exactly what the prudent father Contemplated in the 
advantaged of connexion; was it to be a connexion in pro¬ 
fusion and in vice ? Was it to impair the fortunes of his son, 
and not to improvo them? This question points to no ex¬ 
aggerated or uncommon picture. Look round the gay world 
and say if loss, and not gain, bo mjt the ordinary result of 
such friendships between the peer’s elder son and the gentle¬ 
man's younger one as survive the trials of school and college— 
the latter was to profit by the former—but the temptations of 
society thwart the scheme; the poor man follows the example 
of the rich; dresses—hunts—intrigues—garnqg—runs in debt, 
and is beggared through the very connexion which the father 
desired, and by the very circles of society which the mother 
sighed that he should enter. I do not deny that there are 
some young adventurers more wary and more prudent, who 
contrive to get from their early friend, the schemed-for living 
or the dreamt-of place, but these instances art singularly rare, 
and, to speculate upon such a-hazard, as a probable good, is 
incalculably more mad than to have bought yoiy son a ticket 
in the lottery, by way of providing for his fortune. 

The idea then of acquiring at public* schools a profitable 
connexion, or an advantageous friendship, is utterly vain. 
1st, Because few school connexions continue through college; 
2nd, Because, if so continued, few college coi^icxions continue 
through the world; 3rd, Because, even if they do, experience 
proves that a friendship between the richer mftn and the 
pqgrefc is more likely to ruin tlf^last !»y the perpetual cx- 
amplc^PMtxtravagance, than to enrich him by*the uncommon 
evident of generosity. Add to these all the usual casualties 
of worldly life, the chances of a quarrel and a rupUlire, the 
chances that the expected living must be sold to pty a debt, 
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the promised office transferred to keep a vote, the delays, the 
humiliations, tho mischances, the uncertainties, and ask your¬ 
self if whatever bo the advantages of public education, a 
connexion with tho great is not the very last to be counted 
upon ? 

“But, perhaps, my boy may distinguish Jiimself,” says the 
ambitious father, “ he is very clever. Distinction at Eton lasts 
through life; he mpy got into parliament; he may be a great 
man; why not a second Canning ? ” 

Alas!—granted that your son be clever, and granted that 
ho distinguish himself, how few of those who are remarkable 
at Eton are ov%r heard of in tho world; their reputation 
“ dies and makes no sign.” And this, for two reasons: first, 
because tho distinctions of a public school are no evidence of 
real talent; learning by heart and the composition of Latin # or 
Greek verse afe the usual proofs to which the boy’s intellect 
is put; tho one is a mere exertion of memory- 1 -the other, a 
mere felicity of imitation ;—and I doubt if the schoolboy’s 
comprehensive expression of “knack ” bo not the just phrase 
to be applied to the faculty both of repeating other men’s 
words, and stringing imitations of other men’s verses. Knack ! 
an ingenious faculty indeed, but no indisputable test of genius, 
and affording*no undeniable promise of a brilliant career! 
But‘success, in these studios, is not only no sign of future 
superiority of mintl; the studies themselves scarcely tend to 
adapt the mind to those solid pursuits by which distinction is 
ordinarily won. Look at the arenas for tho author or the 
senator; tne spheres for active or for literary distinction; 
is there anything in the half idle, and desultory, and super¬ 
ficial course of education pursued at public schools, which 
tends to secure future eminence in either. It is a great benefit 
if boys learn something solid, bnt it is a far greater benefit if 
they contract tlie dcsiro and the habit of acquiring solid infor¬ 
mation. But bow few over loave school with the intention 
and the energies to continue intellectual studies. We are not 
to behold of tile few great men who have been distinguished 
as senators, or as authors, and who have been educated at 
public schools. The intontijrti of general education is to form 
tho many, and not ^ho fqj^ if tho many are ignorant^ it is in 
vain you nsscf't that tho few are wise—we havoi*i*Sflui^up- 
posing their wisdom originated in y«ur system, a righi to 
consider them exceptions, and not as examples. But h ow 
much wainer is it to recite the names of these honoured few 
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when it is far more than doubtful even whether they owed 
any thing to your scholastic instruction; when it is more 
than doubtful whether their talents did not rise in spite of 
your education, and not because of it; whether their manhood 
was illustrious, not because their genius was formed by the 
studies of youth, but because it could not be crushed by them. 
All professions and all ranks have their Shakspeare and their 
Burns, men who are superior to t\je adverse influences by 
which inferior intellects are chilled into inaction. And this 
supposition is rendered far more probable when we find how 
few of these few were noted at school for any portion of tlio 
mental power they afterwards developed; or, in othor words, 
when we observe how much the academical process stifled and 
repressed their genius, so that if their futuro life had been (as 
more or less ought to be the aim of scholars) a continuation 
of the same pursuits and objects as those which wore pre¬ 
sented to their youth, they would actually have lived withont 
developing their genius, and died wi/dumt obtaining a name. 
But Chance is more merciful than •men’s systems, and the 
eternal task of Nature is that of counteracting our efforts to 
deteriorate ourselves. 

But you think that your son shall be distinguished at Eton, 
and that the distinction %hall continue throqgh life; we see 
then that tlio chances are against him—they are rendered 
pvery day more difficult—because, formerly the higher classes 
only were educated. Bad as the public schools might be, 
nothing better perhaps existed; superficial knowledge was 
pardoned, because it was more useful than no knowledge. 

But now the people are wakened; cdfibatidfi, not yet 
general, is at least extended; a desire for the Solid and the 
Useful circulates throughout mankind. Grant ^hat your son 
obtains all the academical honours; grant, even, that he 
enters parliament through the distinction ho has obtained,— 
have those honours taught him the principles of jurisprudence, 
the business of legislation, the details of finanqp, the magnifi¬ 
cent* mystgries of commerce;—porhaps, evciifthey hairo not 
taught him the mere and vulgar art of public speaking! How 
few of tho young men thus brought forward over riso* into fame! 

A mediocre man, trained to the 1 titbits discerning what is 
tri^kift^odge, and the application to pursue «it, will riso in 
anji public capacity t<* far higher celebrity than the gonius of 
a public school, who has learnt nothing it is necessary*to tho 
public utility to know. As, then, the hope of acquiring con- 
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nexions was a ohimera, so that of obtaining permanent dis¬ 
tinction for your son, in the usual process of public education, 
is a dream. What millions of ‘promising men,’ unknown, 
undone, have counterbalanced the success of a single Canning 1 
I may hero observe, that the abolition of closo boroughs is 
likely to produce a very powerful effect qpon the number 
sent to a public school. As speculation is the darling passion 
of mankind, many, doubtless, were the embryo adventurers 
sent to Eton, in the hope that Eton honours would unlock the 
gates of a Gat^on or Old Sarum, Thus, in one of Miss Edge- 
worth’s tales, the clever Westminster boy without fortune, 
receives oven at ^choof, the intimation of a future political 
career as an encouragement to his ambition, and the Rotten 
Borough closes the vista of Academical Rewards. /This hope 
is over; men who would cheer on their narrow fortunes by 
the hope of parliamentary advancement, must now appeal & 
the people, who have little sympathy with the successful imi¬ 
tator of Alcsean measures, or the honoured adept in * longs 
and shorts.' And consequently, to those parents who choose 
the public school as a possible opening to public life, one great 
inducement is no more, and a new course of study will 
appear necessary to obtain the new goals of political ad¬ 
vancement. # * 

I Imve thus sought to remove the current impression that 
public schools are desirable, as affording opportunities for ad¬ 
vantageous connexion and permanent distinction. And tho 
ambitious father (what father is not ambitious for his son p) 
may therefore look dispassionately at the true ends of educa¬ 
tion and hitnself if, at a public school, those ends are 
accomplished? This part of the question has been so fre¬ 
quently and fjjflly examined, and the faults of our academical 
system arc so generally allowed, that a very few words will 
suffice to dispose of it. The only branches of loaming really 
attempted to bo taught at our public schools are the dead 
languages.* 4 sfiUre ^y there aro other items in the bills— 
French and arithmetic, geography and the uso of tjm glcfibes. 
But these, it is well known, are merely nominal instructions: 
the utmost Acquired in geogrtypby is the art of colouring a few 

* Formerly a nobleman, or rich<fentleman,ln sending his son fc^Jasol<ownt 
with him a private filter, whose individual tuition was intended^f^upply the 
defieienccs of the public course of study. This custom has almost expired, And 
aristocrats education, therefore, instead of improving, is still more superficial 
than it was. • 
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maps; and geography itself is only a noble and a practical 
science when associated with tho history, the commerce, and 
the productions of the country or the cities, whose mere posi¬ 
tion it indicates. What matters it that a boy can tell us that 
Povoa is on one side the river Douro, and Pivasende on the 
other; that the dusky inhabitant of Benguela looks over tho 
South Atlantic, or that the waters of Terek exhaust themselves 
in the Caspian sea P Useful, indeed^is this knowledge, com¬ 
bined with other branches of statistics;—useless by itself,— 
another specimen of the waste of memory and the frivolity of 
imitation. But even this how few learn, and how few of the 
learners remember ? 

Arithmetic and its pretended acquisitions, is, of all scholastic 
delusions, 4he most remarkable. What sixth-form ornament 
of Harrow or Eton has any knowledge of figures ? Of all 
pjfrts of education, this tho most useful is, rfit aristocratic 
schools, the most neglected. As to French, at the end of 
eight years the pupil leaves Eton, nn$ does not know so much 
as his sister has acquired from her governess in three months. 
Latin and Greek, then, alono romain as tho branches of human 
wisdom to which serious attention has been paid. 

I am not one of those who attach but trifling importance to 
tho study of the Classics ;•myself a devoted, though a humble 
student, I have not so long carried tho thyrsus but that I 
must believe in tho God. And he would indeed he the 
sorriest of pedants who should affect to despise tho know¬ 
ledge of those groat works, which, at their first appearance, 
enlightened one age, and in their after restoration, broke the 
darkness of another! Surely one part of tbn Icag season of 
youth can scarcely he more ^profitably employed than in ex¬ 
amining the claims of those who have exercised so vast and 
durable an influence over the human mind. 

But it is obvious that even thoroughly to master the Greek 
and Latin tongues, would be but to comprehend a very small 
part of a practical education. Formerly it was obviously wiso 
to pay more exclusive attention to their acquisition tjjian at 
present, for formerly they contained all the literary treasures 
of the world, and now they contain only a part. 'The litera¬ 
ture of France, Germany, England, are «at least as necessary 
fof^s. nsft^jborn in the nineteenth century, as^ that of Romo 
and Athens' 

But, it is said, the season of childhood is more requisite for 
mastering a skill in the dead languages than it is^for the 
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living. Even if this assertion were true there would be no 
reason why the dead languages alone should be learnt; if the 
early youth of the mind be necessary for the acquisition of the 
one, it is at least a desirable period for the acquisition of the 
other. But the fact is, that the season of youth is at least as 
essential for the learning the living languages as it is for 
acquiring the dead; because it is necessary to speak the one 
and it is not necessary to speak the other: and the facile and 
pliant organs of childhood are indeed almost requisite for the 
mastery of thp tones and accents in a spoken language, 
although the more mature understanding of future years is 
equally able to grgsp tbfi roots and construction of a written 
one. 

As the solo business of life is not literature; sojcducation 
ought not to bo only literary. Yot what can you, the father 
of the boy you fire about to send to a public school, what,*I 
ash, can you think of a system which, dovoting the whole 
period of youth to literature, not only excludes from con¬ 
sideration the knowledge of all continental languages—the 
languages of Montesquieu and Schiller, but also totally 
neglects any knowledge of the authors of your own country, 
and even the element of that nativo tongue in which all the 
business of life^must be carried orf? Not in Latin, nor in 
Greek, hut in his English tongue your son must write, in that 
tongue, if you desire him to become great, he is to he an 
orator, an historian, a poet, or a philosopher. And this 
language is above all others the most utterly neglected, its 
authors nevbr studied, even its grammar never taught. To 
know Laiin^ftnd* Grook is a great intellectual luxury, but to 
know one v s own language is almost an intellectual necessity. 

But literature alone does not suffice for education ; the aim 
of that grave and noble process is large and catholic, it would 
not be enough to make a man learned; a pedant is pro¬ 
verbially a useless fool. The aim of education is to make a 
man wiso and .good. Ask yourself what there is in modern 
education that yill fulfil this end? Not a single (Joctrhfb of 
moral science is taught—not a single moral principle incul¬ 
cated.* Even in tho dead language it is the poets and tho 

* The only moral principle at g^public school is that which tho boys them¬ 
selves tacitly indicate and acknowledge; it is impossible to^t :, a* a 'ISfge 
number of human beings loose upon each other, but what one mum first con- 
sequenciS will be the formation of a public opinion* and public opinion instantly 
creates a silent but omnipotent code of laws. Thus, among boys there is alv^ya 
a vague flpnse of honour and of justice, which is the only morality that belongs 
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more poetical of the historians the pupil mostly learns, rarely 
the philosopher and the moralist. It was, justly, I think, 
objected to the London University, that religion was not to be 
taught in its schools; but is religion taught at any of our 
public institutions; previous at least, to a course of Paley at 
the University. .Attendance at church or chapel is not 
religion! the life, the guidance, the strength of religion, 
where are these P Look round evqyy corner of the fabric of 
education, still Latin and Greek and Greek and Latin are all 
that you can descry, „ 

“Mixtaque ridenli fun dot colorasia acantho,” * 

But the father hesitates, I see, sir, yoif yet think Greek 
and Latin are excellent things, aro worth the sacrifice of all 
else. Well, then, on this ground let ns meet you. Your boy 
wsll go to Eton to learn Greek and Latin ; ho # will stay there 
eight years (having previously spent four at a preparatory 
school), he will come away, at the end^ of his probation, but 
what Latin or Greek will he bring'Vwith him ? Are you a 
scholar yourself, examine then the average of young men of 
eighteen; open a page of some author they have not read, 
have not parrot-like got by heart; open a page in the 
dialogues of Lucian, in ike Thebaid of Statius. Ask the 
youth, you have selected from the herd, to construe it ag you 
would ask your daughter to construe a pj\ge of some French 
author she has never seen before, a poem of liegnier, or an 
exposition in the Esprit des Lois. Does he not pause, does ho 
not blush, does he not hesitate, does not his aye wander 
abroad in soarch of the accustomod “ Crib,” not falter 

to schools. It is tide vague and conventional sense to which the master trusts, 
and with which he seldom interferes. But how vague it is, how confused, how 
erring! What cruelty, tyranny, duplicity, are compatible with it! it is no 
disgrace to insult the weak and to lie to tine strong, to torment the fug and to 
deceive the master. These principles grow up with the boy, insensibly they 
form the matured man. Look abroad in the world, what is the most common 
character ?—that which is at once arrogant* and servile. It is this early 
initiation into the vices of men, which with some parents is ,pn inducement to 
send their son to a public school. How often you hear the careful father say, 
“ Tom goes t<f Eton to learn the world” One word on this argument: Your 
boy does not accomplish your object; he learns the vices of the world , it is true, 
but not the caution which should acconi|<My them. Who so extravagant or so 
thoughtless as the young man escaped mJik a public school;—who so easily 
dujjM,—-who so fair a prey to the trading shatter and the sharping tradesman— 
whonmsup^fichhills with tailors and horsedealers—who fo notoriously tlio 
gri.enhorti and the bubble ? ^Is this his boasted knowledge of the world ? You 
may have made your boy vicious, but you will find lliat that is not making him 
wia*. 

* [And the Egyptian lily blended with laughing Acanthus.] 
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out something about lexicons and grammars, and at last 
throw down the book and tell you ho has never learnt that, 
but as for Virgil or Herodotus, there ho is your man! At the 
end then of eight years, without counting the previous four, 
your son has not learnt Greek and Latin, and he has learnt 
nothing else to atone for it. Here then we eome to the result 
of our two inquiries.—1st. Is it necessary to learn some¬ 
thing else besides Latin and. Greek P—It is! But even if not 
necossary, are Greek and Latin well taught at a public school ? 
—They are noWith these conclusions I end this part of 
my inquiry. 

Mr, Bcntbam 19 . his VhrestomatlUa has drawn up a pro¬ 
gramme of what he •considered might be fairly taught and 
easily acquired in the process of a complete education. There 
is something formidable in the list of studies, it is so vast and 
various, that it*seems almost visionary; the leap from the 
‘ learn nothing ’ to ‘ tho learn all ’ is too wide and startling. 
But without going to tfh ^tent which would leave no branch 
of human knowledge excluded, it is perfectly clear that the 
education of our youth may bo conveniently widened to a 
circle immeasurably more comprehensive than any which has 
yet been drawn. 

It is probable fcjiat the System of Hamilton may be wrong; 
probabie that there is a certain quackery in the System of 
Pestalozzi; possible that tho Lancasterian System may be 
ovorratod; but let any dispassionate man compare the pro¬ 
gress of a pupil under an able tutor in any one of these 
systems with wie advances made at an ordinary public school.* 

* Tho Monitor al System 'was applied with eminent success by Mr. Lilians, 
at the High School, Edinburgh, to the teaching of Latin, Greek, and Ancient 
Orography, lie applied it for several years to a class of boys not less in number 
than 230 (ages varying from 12 to 16), without any assistance in. tho teaching of 
the above branches of learning, save what he derived from tho boys themselves. 
Of this most important experiment of applying to the higher branches of 
learning a principle thitherto limited to the lower, Mr. Lilians speaks thus, in 
an able letter, with which hc'was kind enough to honour mo: “ When I compare 
the effect of the Monitorial System with mv own experience of thattflnsa, both 
when I was a pupil ofHt myself under Dr. Adam, anu during the first two years 
after I succeeded him, I have no hesitation in saying, that it multiplied incal¬ 
culably the meahs and resources of the tocher, both as regarded the progress of 
the pupils in good learning,#nd the jamming of their minds, manners, and moral 
• habits. Not long after he became professor of Humanity, Mr. Lilian 0 :dopta^ 
the Monitorial System, first in hia juuior, next in his senior He thus 


formed. O&this I may be tempted to say more hereafter.” 
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What 1 complain of, and what you, sir, to whom I address 
these pages, must complain of also, is this: that at these 
schools—in which our heroditary legislators aro brought up— 
in which those who are bom to frame and remodel the 
mighty Mechanism of Law, and wield the Moral Powers of 
Custom, receive r the ineffaceable impressions of youth—at 
these schools, I say, Religion is not taught—Morals are not 
taught—Philosophy is not taught—the light of the purer and 
less material Sciences never breaks upon the gaze. The 
intellect of the men so formed is to guide our world, and that 
intellect is uncultured! 

In various parts of the Continent there aro admirable 
schools for teachers, on the principle tnat those who teach, 
should themselves bo taught. Still more important is it in an 
aristocratic constitution, that those who are to govern us, 
should be at least enlightened. Aro you who now read theso 
pages, a parent ? Como—note the following sentence. Ages 
have rolled since it was writton, lot'they have not dimmed 
the brightness of the maxim: “ Intellect is more excellent 

than science, and a life according to intellect preferable to a 
life according to science.” So said that ancient philosopher, 
whose spirit approached^the nearest to the genius of Christi¬ 
anity. What then is that preparation to life which professes 
to teach learning and neglects the intellect, which lof.ds the 
memory, which forgets the soul. Beautifully proceedeth 
Plato :—“A life according to Intellect is alone free from tho 
vulgar errors of our race, it is that mystic port of tho soul, 
that sacred Ithaca, into which Homer conducts TJlyssos after 
the education of life.” But far differentNs^he Port into 
which the modern education conducts her votaries and tho 
Haven of Prejudico is the only receptacle tho Ship of 
Fools.* 

It is tho errors that have thus grafted themselves on tho 
system of our educational endowments, which have led tho 
rqpent philosophy to attack with no measured violence, the 
principlB of endowments themselves—an attack pregnant with 

* If I have dwelt onlv on Public Spools, it is because the private schools aro 
for the most part modelled on tho sarocVlau. Home tuition is rare. Tho pri- 
iKptc tutor, viz,, the gentleman who takcK^uno fM} or six pupils to prepare for, 
the UriwB*«§iv, is often the best teacher our youth roo/'ivo, Whatever they 
lrirn thoroughly they learn with him; but unhappily this knowledge stints 
itself to the classics and the physical sciences required at college;—they * 
prepare the pupil for college and not for wisdom. At many of the#, however, 
religious instruction is perhaps for the first time in the pupil’s life, a little 
insisted upon. * L 
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much mischief, and which, if successful, would bo nearly fatal 
tu all the loftier and abstruser sciences in England. I desire 
to see preserved—I desire to see strengthened—I desire to see 
beloved and regenerated the principle of literary endowments, 
though I quarrol with the abuses of- endowments that at present 
exist. You yourself, sir, have placed the necessity §f endow¬ 
ments in a right and unanswerable point of view. Mankind 
must bo invited to knowledge—the public are not sufficient 
patrons of tho abstruse sciences—no dogma has been more 
popular, none, more fallacious; there is no appetence in a 
commercial and bustling country to a learning which does nob 
make money—1» a pmlosophy, which does not rise to the 
Woolsack, or sway - the Mansion-house. The herd must be 
courted to knowledge. You found colleges and professorships, 
and you place Knowledge before their eyes —then they are 
allured to it. • You clothe it with dignity, you gift it with 
rewards —then they are unconsciously disposed to venerate it. 
Public opinion follow? wjaat is honoured; honour knowledge, 
and you chain it to thai? opinion. Endowments at a Univer¬ 
sity beget emulation in subordinate institutions j if they aro 
nobly Idled, they produce in the latter the desire of rivalry ; if 
inadequately, the ambition to excel. They present amidst the 
shifts and caprices of unsettled learning a constant landmark 
and il steadfast example. The public will not patronize the 
higher sciences, L&croix, as stated, sir, in your work, gave 
lessons in the higher mathematics,—to eight pupils! But tho 
higher sciences ought to bo cultivated, hence another necessity 
for endowments. Wherever endowments are the most flourish¬ 
ing, thither*ftaftnng is the most attracted. Thus, you have 
rightly observed, and Adam Smith beforo you that in whatever 
country the ^colleges aro more affluent than the church, 
colleges oxhibit the most brilliant examples of learning. 
Wherever, on the other hand, the church is more richly 
endowed than the college, the pulpit absorbs the learning of 
the chair. Hence in England, the learning of the clergy; ^tnd 
in Scotland, tln^b of the professors.* Let me add t?> this, the 
examplo of Germany, where thero is scarce a professor who 
does not enjoy a well-earned,$ifebrity—the example of France, 
whore, in Voltaire’s ^ime, i/ben the church was so wealthy . fro 
could only find«one professor of any literary merij^aud he but 
of mediocre claims), and where, in the present time, when 1tho 

* “ Half tho distinguished authorship of Scotland baa been professional.*— 
Chalmermn Undo aments. 
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church is impoverished, the most remarkablo efforts of Chris¬ 
tian philosophy have emanated from the chairs of professional 
lecturers.* 

I have said that the public will not so reward the professor 
of the higher sciences as to sanction the idea, that we may 
safely leave him 'to their mercy. Let us suppose, however, 
that the public are more covetous of lofty knowledge than wo 
imagine. Let us suppose that the professor of philosophy can 
obtain sufficient pupils to maintain him, but that by pupils 
alone he is maintained, what would be the probable result ? 
Why, that he would naturally seek to^enlarge the circle of his 
pupils—that in order to enlarge it, he t^ouKI stoop from tho 
starred and abstruse sphere of his research—that he would 
dwell on*tho more familiar and less toilsome elements of 
science—that he would fear to lose his pupils by soaring 
beyond the average capacity—that he would be, in one word, 
a teacher of the rudiments of science, not an investigator of 
its difficult results. Thus we shypld have, wherever wo 
turned, nothing but elementary knowledge and facts made 
easy—thus we should contract tho eagle wing of philosophy 
to a circle of male Mrs. Marcets—ever dwelling on the 
threshold of Knowledge and trembling to penetrato the temple. 

Endowments raise (as the philosopher should be raised) the 
lofty and investigating scholar above the necessity of hurHbling 
his intellect in order to earn his broad—-they give him up to 
tho serene meditation from which he distils the essence of the 
diviner—nay, even the more useful, but hitherto undiscovered 
—wisdom. If from their shade has emanated the vast philo¬ 
sophy of Kant, which dwarfs into littleness the confined 
materialism of preceding schools, so also from amidst the shelter 
they afford broke forth the first great rogenerator of practi¬ 
cal politics, and tho origin of tho Wealth of Nations , was founded 
in the industrious tranquillity of a professorship at Glasgow.f 

Let us then eschew all that false and mercantile liberalism 
of the day which would destroy the high seats and shelters of 
Learning, and would leave what is above th€ public dbmpre- 

* If in the meditated reform of the cfeltj’h the average revenues of the clergy 
he more equalized, the Professorships woul&Mjain something in learning while 

Church would still be so affluent as to lose nothing. u The chair and the 
pulpit should^* tolerably equalized in endowments in order to prevent the one 
subtracting from the intellletual acquirements of the other. 

*+ Dr. Chalmers eloquently complains, that they made l)r. Smith $ commis¬ 
sioner of customs, ana thereby lost to the public his projected work on J ung- 
piudcncc. v 
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tension to the chances of the public sympathy. It is possible 
th$t endowments favour many drones—granted—but if they 
produce one great philosopher, whose mind would otherwise 
have been bowed to lower spheres, that advantage counter- . 
balances a thousand drones. How many sluggards will 
counterpoise an Adam Smith! “ If you forpi but a handful of 

wise men,” said the great Julian, “you do more for the world 
than many kings can do.” And if it be true that he who has 
planted a blade of corn in the spot which was barren before is 
a benefactor ip .his species; what shall we not pardon to a 
system by which a nobler labourer is enabled to plant in the 
human mind an ylea which was unknown to it till then ? 

But if ever endowments for the cultivators of the higher 
letters were required it is now. As education is popularized, 
its tone grows more familiar but its research less deep—the 
demand for the* elements of knowledge vulgarizes scholarship 
to tho necessity of the times—there is ah impatience of that 
austere and vigorous toiljhy which alone men can extend the 
knowledge already in thfe world. As you diffuse the stream, 
guard well the fountains. But it is in vain for us—it is in 
vain, sir, even for you, how influential soever your virtues and 
your genius, to exert yourself in behalf of our Educational 
Endowments, if-they themselves ver^long continue unadapted 
to ilu growing knowledge of the world. Even the superior 
classes are awaken^ to a sense of the insufficiency of fashion¬ 
able education—of the vast expense and the little profit of the 
system pursued at existing schools and universities. 

One great advantage of diffusing knowledge among tho 
lowei* classeSNfe <die necessity tlms imposed on the higher of 
increasing knowledge among themsolves. I suspect that the 
new modes aqd systems of education which succeed the most 
among the people will ultimately be adopted by the gentry. 
Seeing around thorn the mighty cities of a new Education—the 
education of the nineteenth century—they will no longer be 
contented to g^ve their children the education of three hun¬ 
dred years ago. # One of two consequences will happan: either 
public schools will embrace improved modes and additional 
branches of learning, or it wUroease to be the fashion to sup¬ 
port them. The Aore autocratic families who have no 
interest in their foundations will desert them, and they wiii 
gradually be left as monastic reservoirs to collegelnstitutioifs.* 

* For one source of advantage in the public schools will remain unchoked— 
they willicontinue to be the foundation on which certain University Emoluments 
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Let us hop© to avert this misfortune while wo may, and, by 
exciting among the teachers of education a wholesome and 
legitimate spirit of alarm, arouse in them the consequent 
spirit of reform. Let us interest the higher classes in the 
preservation of their own power t let them, whilo encouraging 
schools for the chijdron of the poor, improve, by‘their natural 
influence, the schools adapted for their own ; the samo 
influence that now snpports a superficial education, would 
as easily expedite the progress of a sound one, and it 
would become the fashion to be educated well, as it is now 
the fashion to be educated ill. Will they refuse or dally 
with this necessity?—they cannot kfiow importance to 
themselves. If the aristocracy would remain the most powerful 
(lass, they .must continue to be the most intelligent. The art 
of printing was explained to a savage king, the Napoleon of 
his tribes. “ A magnificent conception,” said he; after a pause; 
“ but it can never be introduced into my domains; it would 
make knowledge equal, and I should *faH. How can I govern 
my subjects, except by being wiser than they ? ”—Profound 
reflection, which contains the germ of all legislative control! 
When knowledge was confined to the cloister, the monks were 
the most powerful part of the community, gradually it ex¬ 
tended to the nobles, and gradually the nobles^supplantcd the 
priests: the shadow of the orb has advanced—it is res ting over 
the people—it is for you, who, for centuries,''have drunk vigour 
from the beams—it is for you to say if the light shall merely 
extend to a more distant circle, or if it shall darkey from your 
own. It is only by diverting the bed of the Mighty River, 
that your city can be taken, and your can‘pass 

away! « 

are built. College scholarships, college fellowships, and college livings, will 
still present to tho poorer gentry and clergy an honourable inducement to send 
their sons to the public schools; and these will, therefore, still remain a 
desirable mode of disponing of children, despite of their incapacities to inipron 
them. If we could reform the conditions on which University Endowments are 
bestowed on individuals, a proportionate reform in the scholars ambitious to 
obtaiff them, # would be a necessary consequence. This may he difficult to do 
with the old endowments, and tho readiest mode would be to found new endow¬ 
ments on a better principle and under tatter patronage, as a counterpoise to the 
abuses of the old. Thus not by destroyflte old endowments, but by creating 
new, shall we best serve the purposes of theTf^ier km*.ledge. 
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, CHAPTER II. 

STATE OF EDUCATION AMONG THE MIDDLING CLASSES. 

Religion more taught in Schools for the Middle Orders than those for the High or 

--But Moral Scienoe equally neglected—King’s College and the London 

University 

* 

A very few words will dismiss this part of my subject. The 
middle classes, by which f mean chiefly shopkeepers and others 
engaged in trade, naturally enjoy a more average and even 
education, than either those above or below them;—it continues 
a shorter time than Ahc education of the aristocracy—it 
embraces fewer objects—its discipline is usually more strict: it 
includes Latin, but not too much of it; and arithmetic and 
ealigraphy, merely nominal with the aristocratic teachers, aro 
the main mattes considered, where the pupils are intended for 
trade. English themes usually make a part of their education, 
instead of Latin Sapphics ; but as critical lectures do not en¬ 
lighten and elevate the $sson, the utmost acquired is a style 
tolerably grammatic. Religion is more attended to: and 
explanations of the Bible are sometimes a weekly lesson. 
Different schools give, of course, more or less into religious 
knowledge; but, generally speaking, all schools intended to 
formAho trader* pay more attention to religion than those that 
rear the gentleman^ Religion may not be minutely explained, 
but it is much that its spirit is attended to; and the pupil 
carries a reverence for it in the abstract, throughout life, even 
though, in the hurry of commercial pursuits, he may neglect 
its principle .Hence the middle classes, with ns, havo a 
greater veneration than others for religion; hence their 
disposition, often erroneous, to charity, in their situation of 
overseers and parochial officers; hence the desire (weak in 
the other classes) with them so strong, of keeping holy the 
Sabbath-day; hence their enthusiasm for diffusing religious 
knowledge among the negroes; hence their easy proselytism 
to thogstricter Creeds of Dissenting Sects. 

But if the fljurit of religion is more maintained in their 
education,* the science of moyrfHk, in its larger or abstruser 
principles, is equally negated. Moral works, by which I 
mean the philosophy of morals, make no part of their geneaJL 
instruction: they aro not taught, like the youtly&f Germany, 
to thi*k-—to reflect—so that goodness* may sink, as it were 
into th^ir minds and pervade their actions, as well as command 
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their vague respect. Hence, they are often narrow and 
insulated in their moral views, and fall easily, in afterlife, into 
their great characteristic error, of considering Appearances as 
the substance of Virtues. 

*** The great experiment of the day for the promotion of Education among 
the middle classes, hr-a been the foundation of the Londou University and 
King’s College. Tnc first is intended for all religions, and therefore w nll religion 
is banished frorp it 2—a main cause of the difficulties with which it has had to 
contend, and of the jealousy with which it ha^bcen regarded. Its real capital 
was 158,882/. l(h., but this vast sum has not sufficed to set the University clear 
from the most grievous embarrassments. In its February-report of this year, it 
gives u view of its financial state, by which it calculates, that in October next, 
there will be a total balance against it of 3715/. T'he council are charmed with 
every thing in the progress of the University—except the'finances; they call on 
the proprietors to advance a further sum, or else they drily declare, they may 
be ‘‘under the necessity of giving notice, that the Institution cannot be reopened 
upon its present footing.” And what is the sum they require ?—what sum will 

f reserve the University ?—what sum will establish this Great Fountain of 
ntelligence, in the heart of the richest and vastest Metropolis in the world, 
and for the benefit of the most respectable bodies of dissent in the Christian 
community. One additional thousand a year!—IJj is for this paltry pittaru o 
that the Council are disquieted, and proprietor are appealed to.—See now the 
want of a paternal and providing State 2 In ai!>/ other country, the Govern¬ 
ment would at once supply the deficiency. King’s College, with a more lordly 
and extensive patronage, is equally mournful, when it turns to the pounds and 
pence part of the prospect; it has a neoessily of completing “ the River Front; ” 
it calls upon the proprietors for an additional loan of ten per cent., and for their 
influence to obtain new subscriptions—the sum required is about 8000/. As 
they demand it merely as a loan, and promise speedy repayment., a State that 
watched oyer Education would be no less serviceable to King’s College than to 
the London University. </ 

At both these Universities the Medicine Class is the most numerous. At 
King’s College the proportions are as follows (April 1833). 

Regular Students for the prescribed Course of 

Education.109 

Occasional ditto in various departments of n 
Science and Literature ^ ... . 196 

305 

Medical Department. 

Regular Students for the whole Course of 

Medical Education. 77 

Occasional ditto in various branches of Medical 
Science. 2^3 

ftlO—Total $16 

I am informed, too, that of the gea&fcil Lectures, those upon Chemistry are 
the most numerously attended. * „ 

At the London University, February 1833/the proportions are in favour of 
irSaical Science. i 

Faculties of Arts and Law . . 148 

.. — — — bf Medicine . . . 283 , 


431 
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The Medical Students have increased in number progressively. 

At the London University there is a just complaint of the indifference to that 
daps of sciences, the knowledge of which is not profitable to the possessor in a 

‘hAmtnianr nniilf f»f vWiw lniF luliinYi nvAi*f o rwo if inflnnnnn rtti flirt O Wf>ll_Hrt1 HCF 


ak w«o ui viuwi) at *J uic vuuijtii. iu uuuiu u^uabuiKKi'tn *ui v * 

these sciences, and to confer on this country the facilities given by foreign 
universities, that this university was mainly founded and supported. The 
advantage of these studies, being rather felt by their* gradual operation upon 
society than by any specific benefit to the possessor, the taste for them must be 
created by pointing out the nature of these advantages to the public and to the 
student: in other words, the stftdy must be produced by teaching them.” 

This, sir, is in the spirit of your own incontrovertible argument for endow¬ 
ments—viz., that ^the higher and less worldly studies must be obtruded upon 
men—they will not Beek thorn of themselves. This obtrusion ought not to be 
left to individuals—it is the proper province of the State. 

At King’s College llien is no proiessorship of Moral Philosophy, that study is 
held to be synonymous wfth Divinity. In my survey of the State of Morality, 
I think I shall bo able to show, that no doctrine cun be more mischievous to 
accurate morals and to uncorrupted religion. 

To both these Universities schools are attached, and these I apprehend jyill 
prove much more immediately successful than tho Colleges. 

At tho school attached to King’s College, there are already (April 1833) 319 

n iils. 

it that belonging to tho Loudon University (February 1833) 249. 

Viz., at the latter a number fbout equal to the number of boys at tho ancient 
establishment of Westminster. 

At King’s College School, the business of each day jommenccs with prayers 
and the reading of the scriptures; the ordinary educational system of the great 
public schools is adopted. 

At the Loudon University School there is a*great, though perhaps a prudent 
timidity in trying i* w educational systems ; but there is lesB learning by heart 
than another schools, and the wise and common result of all new systems, viz., 
the plan of a close and »>id frequent questioning is carefully adopted. 

At both Schools (and this is a marked feature in tlxcir system) there is Btrict 
abstinence from corporal punishment. 

In both thesif! Universities the Schools answer better than tho Colleges, and 
have immeasurably outstripped the latter in the numeral progression of students, 
because tho maj^ptj of pupils are intended for commercial pursuits, and their 
education ceases at sixteen; viz., the age at which the instruction of the College 
commences. If this should continue, and the progressing School supplant the 
decaying College, the larger experiment in both Universities will huve failed, 
und the two colleges be merely additional cheap schools pursuing the old system, 
and speedily falling into the old vices of tuition. 

Be it observed, that the terms at neither of these Universities, (or rather at 
the Schools attached to them, for Universities, nowadays, can scarcely be 
intended for tho poor, viz., the working poor,*) are low enough to admit the 
humble, and are, therefore, solely calculated to comprehend tho children qf the 
middling-, orders. 


* The school tuition, at King’s College, is for boys, nominated by a proprietor, 
16/. 15s. per annum. T* boys so nominated, 18/. 11s. per annum. The 
school tuition for those at tho London University is 15/. a year. 
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CHAPTER ITT. 

POPULAR EDUCATION. 

Governments require Strength in order to dispense with Violence—State of our 
popular Education—Report on Lord Brougham's Committee—The Poor 
defrauded of some Schools—Ousted from others—Ancient popular Educa¬ 
tion in England—How corrupted—Progress made by Sunday and Lan- 
easterian Schools—Beneficial Zeal of the Clergy—Religion necessary to the 
Poor—A greater Proportion of our People educated than is supposed; hut 
how educated!—Evidence on this Subject—The ClassAtdbks in the Schools 
at Saxe Weimar—Comparative Survey of popular Education in Prussia, &c. 

I shall not outer into any general proofs of the advantage 
of general education: I shall take that advantage for granted. 
Tn my mind, the necessity of instruction was settled l>y ono 
aphorism centuries ago; “Vice we can learn* of ourselves; 
but virtue and wisdom require a tutor.” * If this principle 
be disputed, the question yet rests uprn another: “Wo are 
not debating now whether or not the people shall be instructed 
—that has been determined long ago—but whether they shall 
be well or ill tanght.” + 

With these two sentences I shall rest this part of my case, 
anxious to avoid all superfluous exordium qiid to come at 
once to the pith and marrow of the subject .X P 

If ever, sir—a hope which I will not too ^anguinely form— 
if ever the people of this country shall "be convinced that a 
government should be strong, not feeble—that it should be a 
providing government and not a yielding one—th&t it shonld 

* Seneca. 

f Lord Brougham. » 

+ Persona who contend that individuals may not be the better for Education, 
as an argument against general Instruction, forget that, like Christianity and 
civilization, it is upon the wholesale character of large masses, that it is its 
nature to act. Thus Livingstone, the American statesman, informs us, suck 
success has attended the schools at Boston, “ that though they have been in 
operation more than ten years, and on an average more than 3000 have been 
educated at them every year, not one of those educated there has been ever 
eomifiitted fog a crime. In New York, a similar effect has been ohsmynl. Of 
the thousands educated in the public schools of that city, tUkeii generally from 
the poorest classes, but one, it has bdtsq^aisserted, has ever been committed, and 
that for a trifling ofl'cnce.”~lAvingstoiu^ introductory Report to the Code of 
hr turn Discipline for Louisiana. Now, just*as a cuwosity, read the following 
■■aunt of a certain people many years ago: “ At country-weddings, markets, 
burials, and othyr the like public occasions, both men and w&nen are to bo seen 
poi pttually drutm^ cursing, blaspheming, and fighting together.” What people 
u it. thus described ? — The Scotch f The moral, sober, orderly Scotch p eople— 
sucH as they were in the time of Fletcher of Saltoun, whose words these are 1 
Is tkiB a picture of existing Scotland ? No! Existing Scotland is edit ;a ted 1 
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foresee distant emergencies and not remedy sudden evils 
(Sudden! a word that ought not to exist for a great legis¬ 
lator—for nothing in the slow development of events is sud¬ 
den—all incidents are the effects of causes, and the causes 
should be regulated, not tho effects repaired);—if ever wo 
should establish, as our political creed, that a state should 
never be taken by surprise, nor the minds of its administrators 
be occupied in hasty shifts, in temporary expedients, in the 
petty policies and bolsterings up and empirical alteratives of 
the Hour; if ajr«r we should learn to legislate afar off, and 
upon a great system—preparing the Public Mind and not 
obeying—master# of tlfe vast machine and not its tools; if 
ever that day should arrive, I apprehend that one of the first 
axioms wc shall establish will be this: Whatever is*meant for 
the benefit of the people shall not be left to chance operation, 
but shall be dliministercd by the guardians of the nation. 
Then, sir, we shall have indeed, as Prussia and Holland 
already enjoy—as Fr^ntfe is about to possess — A national 
education. Without iifbossant watchfulness — without one 
unsleeping eve for ever over Public Institutions—they become 
like wastes and commons, open apparently to all, productive 
of benefit to none. 

Never was this truth more clearly displayed than in the 
state %of our popular education. Behold our uuml>erlcss 
charities, sown throughout the land.—Where is their fruit? 
—What better meant, or what more abused ? In no country 
has the education of tho poor been more largely endowed by 
individuals—it fails—and why? Because in no country lias 
it been less tfl^ifrdod by the government. Look at those volu¬ 
minous Reports, the result of Lord Brougham’s inquiry into 
Charities, some thirteen years ago. What a profusion of En¬ 
dowments ! What a mass of iniquities ! Let me once more 
evoke from the ill-merited oblivion into which it hath fallen, 
the desolato and spectral instance of Pocklington School! 
Instance much canvassed, but nover controverted! This 
school* is largely ondowed; it has passed into d«cay; its 
master possessed an income of a year! How many boys 
do you think were taught upon that stipend?— One! —posi¬ 
tively one! Whcro* is the School itself?—The school, sir ! it. 
is a saw-pit! Where is tho schoolmaster ?—Loyd bleRs you, 
sir, ho^s hiding himself from his creditors! €K)od Hoavdhs! 
and is there no one to sco to these crying abuses ?—ToJbe 
sure, sit, the Visitors of the school are tho Master and Eel- 
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lows of St. John’s Cambridge.* Now then, just take a drive 
to Berkhamstcad; that school is very richly endowed; tho 
schoolmaster teaches one pupil, and tho usher resides in 
Hampshire! 

These are but two out of a mass of facts that prove how 
idle are endowments where the nation does not appoint one 
general system of vigilant surveillance —how easily they are 
abused—with what lubricity they glid^ from neglect into decay! 

But if the poor have been thus cheated of one class of 
schools, they have been ousted from another* * Our ancestors 
founded certain great schools (that now rear the nobles, the 
gentry, and the merchants) for the, benefit of the poor. The 
Charter-house—Winchester—King’s Colfbge, were all founded 
“ pro panpercs et indigentes scholares,” for poor and indigent 
scholars. In 1562, 141 sons of the inhabitants of Shrewsbury 
were at that ancient school, 125 of whom Were below the 
ranks of squires or bailiffs. From the neighbouring district 
there came 14-8 boys, of whom 123 'vPfere below the rank of 
squire, so that out of 289 boys, 248 w£re of the lower or middle 
class! Our age has no conception of tho manner in which 
education spread and wavered; now advancing, now receding, 
among the people of tho former age. And, reverently be it 
said, the novels of Scott nave helped to foster the most erro¬ 
neous notions of the ignorance of our ancestors—a tolerable 
antiquarian in ballads, the great author wtfj a most incorrect 
one in facts.+ At that crisis of our history, a crisis, indeed, 
of the history of Europe, which never yet has been, profoundly 
analyzed, I mean the reign of Richard II., the nobles wished 
to enact a law to repress the desire of kno\W6Ttge that had 
begun to diffuse itself throughout the lower orders. The 
statute of Henry VIII. prohibits reading tho Bible privately 
—to whom ? To lords and squires ?—No !—to husbandmen 
and labourers, artificers or servants of yeomen. A law that 

* It seems, however, by a letter (imputed to Dr. Ireland, Vicar of Croydon) 
to Sir Williitfn Scott, that the omission of the worthy Master and Fallows of 
St. John’s in Exercising their visitoaial powers, originated m the uncertainty of 
their right rather than any neglect orSSyity. But uncertainty of a right, whore 
such revenues, such publio benefits were concerned! Can there bo a greater 
evident j of abuse ? What long neglect mufft. have produced that uncertainty! 
*rr,ot this a proof that educational endowments cannot be left to the inspection 
of distant Visitors, however respectable and honest as indiviouals. 

t Equally owiinguished^ said Lord Salisbury of Sir Walter Scott, at a 
meeting at the Mansion-house in aid of the Abbotsford subscription—^ equally 
distinguished as a poet, an historian, and an antiquarian.”—That was npt sa\ ing 
much for him as a poet! 
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could scarcely have occurred to the legislators of the day, if 
husbandmen, labourers, artificers, or servants of yeomen, had 
been unable to read at all l The common investigator ponders 
over the history of our great Church Reform ; ho marvels at 
the readiness of the people to assist the king in tho destruc¬ 
tion of those charitable superstitions; he^is amazed at tho 
power of the king—at the rapidity of tho revolution. He 
docs not see how little it was tho work of the king, and how 
much the work of the pdbple; he does not see that the growth 
of popular education had as much to do with that Reform as 
the will of the grasping Tudor. Let me whisper to him a 
fact: Within thirty years prior to that Reformation, more 
grammar-schools had been established than had been known 
for 200 years before! Who, ignorant of that fact, shall pro¬ 
fess to instruct us in tho history of that day ? The blaze is 
in Reform, but the train was laid in Education. As fhe 
nobles grew less warlike, they felt more the necessity of intel¬ 
ligence for themselves^* the court of tho schoolmaster replaced 
that of the baron; thei*' sons went to the schools originally 
intended for the humbler classes, the gentry followed their 
example, and .os the school was fed from a distance, the 
abashed and humiliated pupils of the town diminished. An¬ 
other proof hoCustom weans institutions from their original 
purpose ;—how, if left to the morcy of events, the rich, by a 
necessary law of social nature, encroach upon the poor;—how 
necessary it is for the education of the people, that a govern¬ 
ment should watch over its endowments, and compel their 
adherence to their original object. 

A great psagress in popular education was made fifty years 
ago, by the establishment of Sunday Schools, and tho efforts 
of tho benevolent Raikes, of Gloucestershire; a still greater 
by tho Bell and Lancaster Systems in 1797 and 1798. The 
last gave an impetus to education throughout tho country. 
And here, sir, let us do justice to the clergy of our esta¬ 
blished church. No men have been more honourably zealous 
in their endeavours to educate the poor. They hav« not, per¬ 
haps, been sufficiently eager to opriighten the poor man; but 
they haver cheerfully subscribed to educate the poor boy. 1 
find them supporter of the Sunday and Infant Schools, of 

* Latimer com plains with great bitterness, “ that tliero jwj none now, but 
great men’s sons at college; ’’ and that “the dftdl hath^fot himself to tho 
university, and oauseth great men and esquires to send their sous thitber, and 
put out jjgor scholars that should be divines ’’ 
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tbe School societies, Ac.; but I never see them the cncour- 
agers of Mechanics’ Institutes, mor the petitioners against the 
Taxes upon Knowledge. Why is this ? the object in both is 
the same. Education closes not with the boy—education is 
the work of a life. Let us, however, be slow to blame them; 
it may be that k accused by indiscriminate champions of 
knowledge, they have not considered the natural effects of 
the diffusion of knowledge itself. They may imagine, that 
knowledge, unless chained solely tef religious instruction, is 
hostile to religion. But, for the poor, religiqjynust be alway; 
they want its consolations; they solace themselves with its 
balm. Revelation is their Millennium—their great Emanci¬ 
pation. Thus in America,* knowledge is ttie most diffused, 
and Religion is the most fondly, and enthusiastically beloved. 
There you may often complain of its excess, but rarely of its 
absence. To America I add tbc instances of Holland, of Ger¬ 
many, and of Scotland, 

I take pleasure in rendering due homage to tlio zeal of our 
country’s clergy. One-third pari o^w-11 the children educated 
in England are educated under their care; and in vindicating 
them, lot us vindicate, from a vulgar and ignorant asper¬ 
sion, a great truth: The Christian clergy throughout the 
world have been the gresft advancers and apo^les of education. 
And even in the darker ages, when priestcraft was / to be 
overthrown, it received its first assaults from the courageous 
enlightenment of priests. 

A far greater proportion of the English population arc now 
sent to school than is usually supposed, and currently stated. 
I see before mo at this moment, a statistical cwrk, which de¬ 
clares the proportion to be oply one in 17 for England, one in 

* In an oration delivered at Philadelphia by Mr, Ingqtffoll, in 1832, thu 
following fine passage occurs. Speaking of the religious spirit so rife through¬ 
out the States, the orator insists on religion as a necessary result of popular 
power. “Even Robespierre,” saitli-he, “in hie remarkable discourse on the 
restoration of public worship, denounced atheism as inconsistent with equality, 
and a crime of the aristocracy; and asserted the existence <*f a Supreme Being, 
wbfi protect* the poor, and rewards the just, as a popular^consolation^ 1 without 
which the people would despair, ijtthere wero no God,”*aid he, “ wo should 
bo obliged to invent one.” This fincmwitiment bespeaks truly the,sympathies of 
Republican governments with that faith which the author of Christianity 
brought into the world; laying its foundations on th# comer-stones of equality, 
sstace, good-will—it would contradict all philosophy if^tliis country wore 
irreligious.” Ihit Mr. Ingersoll cits in attributing that noble sentiment to 
RoTfcepierre—it Mka quotation from Voltaire ; the thought runs thus, and is 
primps the finest Voltaire ever put into words: “ Si Jjiou n’existffit pas il 
mudvoit 1’in venter.” 
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20 for Wales. What is tlie fact ? Why, that our population 
for England and Wales amounts nearly to 14 millions, and that 
the number of children receiving elementary education in 
1828 are, by tho returns, 1,500,000. An additional 500,000 
being supposed, not without reason, to be educated at inde¬ 
pendent schools, not calculated in the return. Thus, out of a 
population of 14 millions, we have no less than two millions 
of children receiving elementary education at schools. 

In the number of schools and of pupils, our account, on tho 
whole, is extremely satisfactory. Where then do we fail ? 
not in the schools, but in the instruction that is given there : 
a great proportym of *the poorer children attend only the 
Sunday-schools, and tho education of once a week is not very 
valuable; but generally throughout the primary schools, no¬ 
thing is taught but a little spelling, a very little reading— 
still less writing—tho Catechism—the Lord’s Prayer, and an 
unexplained unelucidated chapter or two in the Bible;—add 
to these the nasal masTcyy of a hymn, and an undecided con¬ 
quest over the rule of Addition, and you behold a very finished 
education for the poor. The schoolmaster and the school¬ 
mistress, in these academies, know little themselves beyond 
the bald and meagro knowledge that they teach; and are 
much more fit to go to school than to give instructions. Now 
tho object of education is to make a reflective, moral, prudent, 
loyal, and healthy people. A little reading and writing of 
themselves contribute very doubtfully to that end. Look to 
Ireland: d#»es not tho Archbishop of Cashel tell us, that a 
greater proportion of tho peasantry in Ireland, yes, even in 
Tipperary, cSfiftroad and wnte, than can be found amidst a 
similar amount of population in England ? I have been 
favoured with some unpublished portions of the recent evi¬ 
dence on the Poor-laws. Just hear what Mr, Hickson, a most 
intelligent witness, says on this head: 

Query. “Arc you of opinion that an efficient system of Na¬ 
tional Education would materially improve the condition of 
the labouring passes ? ” 

Answer “ Undoubtedly; but^ must beg leave to observe, 
that something more than the mere teaching to read and 
write is necessary for the poorer classes. Where books and 
newspapers* fire inaccessible, the knowledge of tho art or 

* I as li.i]>i>y to find in this witness a practical evidence of tho advantage of 
repealing the stamp duty on newspapers, an object which I have so zealcfhdy 
lubouvottto effect. —“ 1 believe,” says he, in Ins answer to the Commissioners 
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reading avails nothing; I havo met with adults who, after 
having boon taught to read and write when young, have 
almost entirely forgotten those arts for want of opportunities 
to exercise them.” 

“At the Sunday-schools,” observes Mr. Hickson, after¬ 
wards, “ of most .Dissenters, nothing is taught generally—I 
except rare instances—but reading the Bible and repeating 
hymns.” , 

While we have so many schools organized, and while so 
little is taught there, just let me lead your* attention to the 
four common class-books taught at all the popular schools of 
Saxe Weimar. a . 

The first class-book is destined for the? youngest children; 
it contains, in regular gradations, the alphabet, tho composi¬ 
tion of syllables, punctuation, elementary formation of lan¬ 
guage, slight stories, sentences or proverbs'' of one verse 
upwards, divers selections, sketches, &c. “The sentences,” 
says Mr. Cousin, “ struck me particulprTy—they contain, in the 
most agreeable shapes, the most valuable lessons, which the 
author classes under Systematic titles—such as our duties to 
ourselves, our duties to men, our duties to God—and tho 
knowledge of His divine attributes,—so that in the germ 
of Literature, the infant receives also tho germ. of Morals, and 
of Religion! ” 

Tho second book for the use of children from eight to ton is 
not only composed of amusing sketches—the author touches 
upon matters of general ntility. He proceeds on tho just idea 
that the knowledge of the faculties of the soul ought a little to 
precede the more profound explanations of rSff^ion;—under 
the head of dialogue betweed a father and his children; the 
Book treats first, of man and his physical qualities ; secondly, 
of the nature of the soul and of its faculties, with some notions 
of our powers of progressive improvement and our heritage of 
immortality; and, thirdly, it contains the earliest and simplest 
elements of natural history, botany, mineralogy, &c. 

Tho third work contains two parts, each tjjvided into two 

“that the Penny Magazines will wovlc useful!y, but cheap newspapers would do 
much moro good. I nave found it difficult to create 4m interest in the mind of 

ignorant man on matters of mere general literature; but his attention is 
easily enlisted by a narrative of the stirring events of the day, or local intel¬ 
ligence. * * NaThe dcaeness of newspapers in this country is an insur¬ 
mountable obstacle to the education of the poor. I could name twenty'villnges 
within a circuit of a few miles, in which a newspaper is never seen from one 
year’s end to the other.”— Evidence of Mr. Hickson (unpublished). 
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chapters: the first part is an examination of man as a rational 
animal—it resolves these questions: What am I ? What am 
I able to do ? What ought I to do ? It teaches the distinc¬ 
tion between men and brutes—instinct and reason—it en¬ 
deavours to render the great moral foundations of tenth clear 
and simple by familiar images and the most intelligible terms. 

As the first chapter of this portion exercises the more 
reflective faculties, so the second does not neglect the more 
acute, and comprises song%, enigmas, fables, aphorisms, &c. 

The second pj^rt of the third work contains first, the 
elements of natural history in all its sub-divisions—notions of 
geography—of the natural rights of man—of his civil rights— 
with some lessons *of general history. An Appendix comprises 
the geography and especial history of Saxe Weimar. The 
fourth book, not adapted solely for Saxe Weimar, is in great 
request throughout all Germany, it addresses itself to the more 
advanced pupils—it resembles a littlo the work last described, 
but is more extensive on some points; it is equally various, 
but it treats in especial^ more minutely on the rights and 
duties of subjects—it proceeds to conduct the boy, already 
made rational as a being, to his duties as a citizen. Such are 
the four class-books in the popular schools of Saxe Weimar, 
such arc the foundation of that united, intellectual, and lofty 
spirit which marks the subjects of that principality.* 

Pardon mo if 1 d^ain yon, sir, somewhat longer on the im¬ 
portant comparison of England with other states. Pardon mo, 
if from the pgtty duchy of Saxo Weimar, which to the captious 
may seem so easy to regulate, I turn to the kingdom of 
Prussia, contaiiqattg a population almost similar to our own; and 
like our own also broken up into a variety of religious sects. 
There, universal education is made a necessary, pervading, 
paramount, principle of the state. Let us see what is there 
taught at the popular schools, established in every district, 
town, and village, throughout the kingdom. 

The Prussian law, established in 1819, distinguishes two 
degrees in popular education, les ecoles elementaires , et fas ecobs 
bourgeoises. 

What is *fche object of these two sohools—the law thus 

* I know nothing w© more want in this country than good class- books for the 
use of popular Bchorffs; books that shall exercise the judgment and leach 
children to reflect. Bucli works should be written bji a persoyyf philosophical 
mind, practised in education, and linked to no exclusive system, the curse of 
knowledge in this country. 
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nobly explains: “To develop the facnlties of the soul, the 
reason, the senses, and the physical frame. It shall embrace 
religion and morals, the knowledge of size and numbers, of 
nature, and of man, the exercises of tho body, vocal music, 
drawing, and writing,” 

“Every elementary school includes necessarily the following 
objects: 

“Religious instruction for the formation of Morality, 
according to the positive truths of Christianity. 

“ The Language of the Country. H 

“ The Elements of Geometry and the general principles of 
Drawing. 

“ Practical Arithmetic. 

“ The Elements of Physical Philosophy, of Geography, of 
general History; but especially of the history of tho pupil’s 
own country. These branches of knowledge (to be sparingly 
and drily taught? No! tho law adds) to be taught and 
retanght as often as possible, by the opportunities afforded in 
learning to read and write, independently of the particular and 
special lessons given npon those subjects. 

“ The Art of Song—to develop the voice of children—to 
elevate their minds —to improve and ennoble both popular and 
sacred melodies. u ,, 

“Writing and the gymnastic exercises, which fortify all 
our senses, especially that of sight. V} 

“ Tho more simple of the manual arts, and some instructions 
npon agricultural labour.” t 

Such is the programme of the education of elementary 
schools in Prussia; an education that exeus^es the reason, 
enlightens the morals, fortifies tho body, and founds the dis¬ 
position to labour and independence. Compare with that 
programme our Sunday-schools, onr dame-schools, all our 
thrifty and meagre reservoirs of miserly education ! But 
what, sir, you will admire in the Prussian system is not tho 
laws of education only, but the spirit that framed and per¬ 
vades the laws—the full appreciation of the digr ; ty and 
objects of men—of the duties of citizens —oa the powers, and 
equality, and inheritance of the human soul. And yet in that 
country the people are said to be less fr&: than in ours 1—how 
immeasurably more the pooplo are regarded 
►At the o«oro 4 advanced school— (L’Boole JJourgeoise )—arc 
t/iught, 1 * 

“ Religion and Morals. 
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“ The National tongue; Beading, composition, exercises of 
style and of the invention; the study of the National Classics. 

Latiu is taught to all children, under certain limitation, in 
order to exercise their understanding; *—even whether or no 
they are destined to advance to the higher schools, or to 
proceed at once to their professions or trades. 

“The Elements of Mathematics, and an accurate and 
searching study of practical Arithmetic. 

“ Physical Philosophy, so far as the more important pheno¬ 
mena of Nature are concerned. 

“ Geography and History combined; so as to give the pupil 
a knowledge of the divisions of the Earth, and the History of 
the World,—Prussia, its History, Laws, Constitution, shall be 
the object of especial study. 

“ The principles of Drawing, at all occasions. 

“Writing, Singing, and Gymnastic Exercises.” 

This is the education gioen by Prussia to all her children. 
Observe, here is no theory—no programme of untried experi¬ 
ments:—this is the actual education, actually given, and 
actually received. It is computed that thirteen out of fifteen 
children from the age of seven to that of fourteen are at the 
public schools: the remaining two aje probably at the private 
schools, or educated at home ; so that the whole are educated 
—and sj,hus educated! Observe, this is no Bmall and petty 
state easily managed and controlled—it is a country that 
spreads over largo tracks—various tribes—different languages 
—multiform religions :—the energy of good government has 
conquered all theso difficulties. Observe, the account I give is 
taken from no^d—no doubtful—no incompetent authority: 
it is from the work just published—not of a native, but a 
foreigner;—net of a credulous tourist—not of a shallow book¬ 
maker, but of an eyewitness—of an investigator;—of a man 
accustomed to observe, to reflect, to educate others ; in a word 
—of one of the profoundest and most eminent men in France 
—of a counsellor of state—of a professor of philosophy—o| a 
Membdfc of the §oyal Council of Public Instruction—*bf a man 
who brings to examination the ar jfest sagacity—who pledges 
to its accuracy the authority of the highest name—it is the 
report of Victor CofiSin! He undertakes the investigation— 

* Ttus is the great object of other studies, that may seem at first superfluous; 

*-»BUoh as the elements of geography or mathematics. It is pot for themselves 
that tliey%re useful—it is for the manner in which they task and exercise the 
faculties —the knowledge, comparatively speaking, is nothing—the process of 
acquiring it is every thing. 

M 2 
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he publishes the account—at tho request of a French minister, 
and to assist in the formation of a similar system in France. 

I have introduced some part of his evidence, for the first time, 
to the notice of English readors, that they may know what can 
bo done by seeing what is done—that they may resent and 
arouse the languor of their own government by a comparison 
with the vivifying energy of government else whore. I know 
that in so doing I have already kincjjed a spark that shall not 
die. In tho phrase of Cousin himself, with tho exception of 
one word, “ It is of Prussia that I write, but it is of England 
that I think ! ” * 

As this subject is one of immense iniportance, (though some¬ 
what dry, perhaps, for the ordinary reader,) I have pursued it 
further in detail, and those interested in tho question will find 
in 4 the Appendix (A) the result of my observations.—I have 
therein suggested the outline of a practical system of Univer¬ 
sal Education—I have advocated the necessity of making 
religion a vital component of instruction—I have shown in 
what manner (by adopting the wisef'example of Prussia) wo 
can obviate the obstacles of hostile sects, and unite them in a 
plan of education which shall comprehend religion, yet respect 
all religious differences. In giving tho heads of a national 
education, I have shown also in what manner the expenses 
may be defrayed. ,/ 

Before I eoneludo, I must mako one reaction. Whatever 
education be established, tho peace and tranquillity of social 
order require that in its main principles it should bo tolerably 
equal, and that it should penetrato everywhere. We may 
observe (and this is a most important and toskrtling truth) 
that nearly all social excesses arise, not from intelligence, but 
from inequalities of intelligence. When Civilization makes her 
efforts by starts and convulsions, her progress may be great, 
but it is marked by terror and disaster;—when some men 
possess a far better education than others of the same rank, 
the first are necessarily impelled to an unquiet Ambition, and 
thd'last easily misled into becoming its instruments and 1 tools : 
Then vagilfe discontents anii*dangerous rivalries prevail—then 
is the moment when demagogues are dangerous, and visionaries 
have power. Such is the Spirit of Resolutions, in which 
mankind only pass to wisdom through a teiTible interval of 
disorder. Btid: where Intelligence is equalized—and flows * 
harmonious ana harmonizing throughout all society—then on© 
man can possess no blinding and dangerous power over the 
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mind of another*—then demagogues arc harmless and theories 
safe. It is this equality of knowledge, producing unity of 
feeling, which, if we look around, characterizes whatever 
nations scorn to us the most safe in the present fermont of tin* 
world—no matter what their more material form of constitu¬ 
tion—whether absolute Monarchy or unqualified Republican¬ 
ism. If you see safety, patriotism, and order in the lond 
democracy of America, yon behold it equally in the despotism 
of Denmark, and in tho subordination of Prussia. Denmark 
has even refusqfha free constitution, because in the freedom of 
a common knowledge she fcath found content. It is with the 
streams that ref^psh an!! vivify the Moral World as with those 
in the Material Earth—they tend and strugglo to their level! 
Interrupt or tamper with this great law, and city and cottage, 
tower and temple, may be swept away. Preservo unchecked its 
vast but simjfle operation, and tho waters will glide on in 
fertilizing and majestic serenity, to the illimitable ocean of 
Human Perfectibility. 


CHAPTER ’IV. 

vn*y OP' THU! STATE OF RELIGION. 

National Chaifotcr evinced in tlie varying Modes of Christianity—Religion 
must not he separated from the Emotions and made solely a matter of 
Reason—A Semi-liberalism common to every Noblesse—Its debasing effects 
—•Coldness iiWhe Pulpit—Its Cause—The Influence of the Higher Classos 
on Religion—Church Patronage—Description of Country Clergymen— 
Evidence of the Bishop of London upon .Now Churehes—Another (a 
political) C.ftise of 'Weakness in tho Established Church—But the Esta¬ 
blished Church should (if reformed) bo preserved—Reasons in favour of it 
—But if a State Religion, it should become more a Portion of tho State. 

It is an acute, though fanciful observation of Gibbon’s, that 
“ in the profession of Christianity, tho variety of, national 
characters maf be clearly distinguished. Tho -natives of 
Syria and* Egypt abandoned their lives to lazy and contem¬ 
plative devotion: Rome again aspired to the dominion of the 
world, and theewit of the livolyand loquacious Greeks was'eon- 
sumed in the disputes of metaphysical theology ” If we apply 
tho notion to existing times, we may suppose niso that we tijfice 
in the Religion of the Germans their contemplative repose, and 
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liouschold tenderness of sentiment; in that of the Americans, 
their impatience of control, and passion for novel speculations; 
that tho vain and warlike French stamp on their rites, their 
passion for the solemnities of show, and the graces of stage 
effect; while the commercial and decorous inhabitants of 
England manifest,jin their religion, their attachment to the 
decency of forms, and the respectability of appearances. 
Assuredly, at least amongst ns, the outward and visible sign 
is esteemed the best, perhaps the only, token of the inward 
and spiritual grace. We extend the speculations of this 
world to our faith in another, and five credit to our neighbour 
in proportion to his external respectabilities. 

There is, sir, in this country, and in this age, a certain 
spirit of rationalism, the result of that material philosophy 
which I shall hereafter contend we have too blindly wor¬ 
shipped ; a certain desire to be logical in ‘all things; to 
define the illimitable and demonstrate the undemonstrable,* 
that is at variance with tho glowirj^’and ardent devotion, 
which Religion, demanding eternal sacrifice of self interests 
and human passions, must appear to a larger wisdom 
necessarily to demand. A light and depreciating habit of wit, 
taught the people of France the desire of moderating belief 
by reason, till with them ‘ belief, deprived of its very essence, 
has almost ceased to exist at all. In England, that sobeHzing 
love of what is termed common sense, thatcsupimercial aversion 
from the Poetical and Imaginative, save in the fictitious alone, 
which characterizes this nation, tends greatly t*> the same 
result. The one people would make religion the subject of wit, 
the other, more reverent, but not more wise, \fould reduce it 
to a matter of business. if we profess religion at all, if 

we once convince ourselves of its nobler aud ore exalting 
uses, of its powers to elevato the virtues, ns well as to check 
the crimes, of our kind, we must be careful how we tear it 
from the support of the emotions, and divorco from its 
allegiance tho empire of tho heart. 

To comprehend the effects, to sustain the ^penalties,' to be 
imbued with tho ardour of i*eiigion, we must call up far more 
trustful and enterprisiug faculties than reason alono; we must 
enlist in its cause all the sentiment, and all the poetry of our 
- nature. To the great work of God wo must Apply the same 
order of criticiaqi we apply to the masterpieces of men. We 

* r \Ex. gr. Tho inaugural address delivered at Belfast by Professor Tyndall, 
in the August cf 1874, as President of tlie British Association.] 
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do not examine the designs of liaffaelle, or the soaring genius 
of Milton, -with mathematical analogies. We do not eternally 
ask, with the small intellect of the logician, “ What do they 
prove ? ” We endeavour to scan thorn by the same imagining 
powers from which they themselves were wrought. We 
imbue our notions with the grandeur of what we survey, and 
wo derive from, not bring to, that examination alone, the 
large faith of that ideal and immaterial philosophy, which we 
reject alone when wo examine what still more demand its 
exercise—the wqyks of G od. 

Ambition—Glory—Dove—exorcise so vast an influence over 
tho affairs of earth, beej^use they do not rest upon the calcula¬ 
tions of reason albn^, because they are supported by all that 
constitutes the Ideal of Life, and drink their youth and vigour 
from the inspiring Fountains of the Heart. If Religion is to 
bo equally powerful in its effects—if it is to bo a fair competitor 
with more worldly rivals—if its office is indeed to combat and 
counterbalance tho Titan passions which, for over touching 
earth, for ever tako froqjf earth new and gigantic life—if it is 
to 

“ Alluro to brighter worlds, and lead tho way,” 

—it mnst call ground itself all tin* powers we can raise; to 
defeat the passions, the passions must feed it; it can be no 
lukev^Nanand dormant principle, bodged in, and crippled by 
that reason whiefff in our actions, fetters nothing else. It has 
nothing to do with rationalism; it must he a sentiment, an 
emotion, for ever present with us—pervading, colouring and 
exalting all. ^Sensible of tin’s, tfie elder propagators of all 
creeds endeavour to connect thorn, equally as love and glory, 
with tho pootry of life. Religion wanes from a nation, as 
poetry vanislfes from religion. The creeds of statos, like tlicir 
constitutions, to renew their youth, must return to their first 
principles. It is necessary for us at this time to consider 
deeply on these truths; for many amongst us, most anxious, 
perhaps to prflsorve religion, aro for ever attempting to at¬ 
tenuate its powers. Rationality#md Religion arenas much 
contradictions in terms as Rationality and Love. Religion is 
but love with a sacked name, and for a sacred object—it is the 
love of God. ^Philosophy has no middle choice; it can dpcide 
only between scepticism and ardent faith. 

Thqre is a sort of semi-liberalism, fcommqjSi to tbo aristo¬ 
cracy of all nations, and remarkable in the Whig portioti of 
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the aristocracy in this, which is favourable neither to pure 
religion nor to high morality; it is the result of a confined 
knowledge of the world, the knowledge of circles and coteries. 
Men who run a course of indolence and pleasure, acquire in 
the career an experience of the smaller and more debasing 
motives of their kind ; they apply that experience universally. 
They imagine that all professions are hollow, from their con¬ 
viction of the hypocrisies common with the great. With 
them, indeed, virtue is but a nam6; they believe in sober 
earnest, the truth of Fielding’s ironical definitions *. 

“ Patriot—A candidate for place. 

“ Politics—The art of getting 6 he. 

“ Knowledge—Knowledge of the Town. 

“ Love—A word properly applied to our delight 
in particular kinds of food; sometimes 
metaphorically spoken of the fhvourite 
objects of our appetites. 

“ Vih© 110 ^ Subjects of discourse. 

“ Worth—Power, rank, wealth. 

“ Wisdom—The art of acquiring all three.” * 

This code they propagate through the means of tho in¬ 
fluence which we call Fashion ; and morality loecomos under¬ 
mined by a disbelief in its existence. Mignet has observed 
profoundly that “ in revolutions a man sooirbecomes what ho 
is believed.” In ordinary times, a whole people may become 
what they are constantly asserted to be. The Rbmans pre¬ 
served a species of rude and gigantic virtue, so long as they were 
told it was natural to Romans. The patrician roues preceding 
Crosar’s time, set the fashion?of asserting the corruptibility of 
all men, till what was declared to bo common ceased to bo a 
disgrace. 

When we once ridicule the high and the generous, the effect 
extends to our legislation and our religion. In Parliament, 
tho tone iB borrowed from the profligates of * a club., Few 
venture ever to address the ^jobler opinions, our appeal to tho 
purer sentiments; and the favourite cast of oratory settles 
into attacks upon persons, and insinuation^ against the purity 
of parties. 

A i'ellow-member of the present House of Commons—a man 
of gfeat knowledge, and imbued with all the high philqsophy 

f Co vent Garden Journal No. 3. 
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wo acquire in our closets, from deep meditation over settled 
principles, and a conviction that law-making ought to be the 
science of happiness—expressed to me very eloquently the 
disgustful surprise with which he found that the great cha¬ 
racteristic of that assembly was the constant appeal to the 
lowest passions, and the incredulous ridicule that attached to 
all who professed the higher ones. It is not so with other 
popular assemblies; but it is so with the members of the 
National one: meeting dVery morning at clubs, and knowing 
intimately the natives of each other—they catch the sort of 
cleverness that characterized the friends of the Regent Orleans 
—a cleverness that dep»eciates and suspects—they write upon 
their minds the* motto, ‘No cant!’ and what thoy do not 
comprehend they believe to bo insineore,—as if there were a 
species of honesty which consisted in denying honesty itself! 

This habit df mind vulgarises tbo tone of eloquence, and we 
may traco its effect from the senate to the pulpit. A love for 
decencies, and decencies alone—a conclusion that all is vice 
which dispenses with them, and all hypocrisy which would step 
beyond them—damps the zeal of the established clergy: it is 
something disreputable to be too eloquent ; the aristocratic 
world does not like either clergymen, or women, to make too 
much noise. A ver y popular preadher, who should, in the 
pulpit, be carried away by his fervour for the souls of his 
flock, wh^mjiould jiso an extemporaneous figure of speech, or 
too vehement a'gesticulation, would be considered as betraying 
the dignityy>f his profession.—Bossuet would have lost his 
character with ns, and St. Paul have run the danger of being 
laughed at as ^mountebank. 

Walk into that sacred and well-filled edifice,—it is a fashiou- 
ablo church: vou observe how well cleaned and well painted 
it is; how fresh the brass nails and the red cloth seem in the 
gentlefolks’ pews; how respectable the clerk looks—tho 
curate, too, is considered a very gentlemanlike young man.— 
Tho rector is going to begin the sermon : he is a very learned 
man, people say he will bo a bishop one of these days, for*he 
edited a Groek fllay, and was private tutor to Lord Glitter.— 
Now observe him—his voice, how monotonous !—his manner, 
how cold!—his faeefhow composed! yet what are his words ! 
—“ Fly the wr%th that is to come.—Think, of your immortal 
souls. Remember, oh, remember! how $erribl<^is the responsi¬ 
bility ofclife!—how strict tho account!—how suddenly it may 
be demanded! ” Are these his words; they are certainly of 
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passionate import, and they are doled forth in the tone of a 
lazy man saying, “ John, how long is it to dinner ? ” Why, if 
the calmest man in the world were to ask a gamekeeper not to 
shoot his favourite clog,.he would speak with a thousand times 
more energy; and yet this preacher is endeavouring to save 
the souls of a whgle parish—of all his acquaintance—all his 
friends—all his relations—his wife (the lady in the purple 
bonnet, whoso sins no man doubtless knows better) and his six 
children, whose immortal welfare nfast be still dearer to him 
than their temporal advancement; and yet what a wonderful 
command over his emotions! I never saw a man so cool in 
my life ! “ But, my dear sir,” saya- the fashionable purist, 

“ that coolness is decorum ; it is the proper characteristic of a 
clergyman*of the Established Church.” 

Alas ! Dr. Young did not think so, when, finding ho could 
n<h impress his audience sufficiently, ho stopped short, and 
burst into tears.* 

Sir, Dr. Young was a great poet*" but he was very-well 
known not to be ontirely orthodox, r 

This singular coldness—this absence of eloquence, almost of 
the appearance of human sympathy, which characterize the 
addresses of the Established Church, are the result of the 


Aristocratic Influences, •which setting up tRidieule as the 
criminal code, produce what is termed yood taste as the,rule of 
conduct. The members of tho Ari s t oc racj^ji a turn } vo the 

tone to the members of tho Established Church, and thus the 


regard for the conventional quiet of good breeding destroys 
the enthusiasm that should belong to the Preacher of Religion. 


A certain bishop, a prelate of remarkable sen«; and power of 
mind, is so sensible of th$ evils that may result to religion 
itself from this almost? ludicrous lukewarmness ft of manner in 
its pastor, that he is actually accustomed to send such young 
clergymen as he is acquainted with to tako lessons in delivory 
from Mr. Jones, tho celebrated actor, in ordor that they may 
loam to bo warm and study to be in earnest. 

itTho critical axiom “to mako me feel, you must seorA. your¬ 
self to feel,” is as applicable to the pulpit as to the rostrum— 
to the sermon as tho drama. 


The eloquont Charming has insisted fortibly upon this point. 

' e 

* [An incident in striking contrast to that related of another rorerend poot, 
Robert Herrick, •wiho, as ViC.ir of Dean Prior, in Devonsliiie, is sniiLupon one' 
occasion to have ifimg liis manuscript sermon with a curse at the heads of 
an inattentive congregation.] ( 
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He proposes, even in his discourse on “ Increasing the Means 
of Theological Education” a professorship that shall embrace 
for its object sacred eloquence and instruction in pastoral duty. 
“ It should be designed,” saith ho, “ to instruct candidates for 
the ministry in the composition and delivery of sermons, and 
in the bcs£ methods of impressing the human mind and to 
awaken an enlightened zeal and ardour in the performance of 
all the offices of ministerial life. What serious and reflective 
man is not often reminded # on the Sabbath, of tho painful truth, 
that some institution iB needed to train our ministers for the 
impressive and effectual discharge of their duty.” 

It often happens, whan wo compare the largeness of the 
living with tho apathy of the preacher, that we cannot but 
exclaim with the Prince of Conti, “ Alas! our goad God is 
but very ill served for his money.” 

The influence of the higher classes upon religion is fre¬ 
quently pernicious in this—the livings of the Church arc 
chiefly the property of -ffip Aristocracy; and the patron of a 
benefice naturally and pardonably, perhaps, bestows it in 
general, on his own relations or intimate acquaintances. Thus 
the preaching of salvation really becomes a family office, and 
the wildest rakes of a college are often especially devotod to 
the hereditary e*re of souls. * Any bnc who has roceivcd an 
university education, knows well how common it is to see 
amongN^^jpLoisi cp« and wildest students (student a non- 
slvdcndo) tho fuEtiro possessor of tho most tempting specimens 
of preferment. Let me be just, however, and confess that 
the consequences are not so flagrantly bad as they W'ould 
seem to a mcre«kheoretical observer—the rake once made a 
clergyman, usually alters prodigiously in external seeming— 
you see very few clergymen in the English Church of known 
licentious habits, or notoriously prone to excesses. The de¬ 
corum which numbs the generous fervour of virtue restrains 
the irregular tendencies to vice—the moral air chills and con¬ 
trols the younp^ pastor suddenly transplanted to it, and he 
puts oi* with his snowy surplice a correspondent ^xtcrnftl 
of decent life, But though the neophyte ceases to be a had 
man, I doubt exceedingly if he can be said to become a good 
ono.* He enters ini& the common moralities of social cxist- 

* Burnet observes, that “in his lime, our clergy has less authority and w$ro 
*nder more contempt, than thoso of any other chiirth in Kuppo, for they were 
much the iftost remiss in thoir labours aiid the least sc\ ere irr their lives—it \v#s 
not that tl^ir lives were scandulous: lio entirely acquitted them of any such 
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cnee; visits, feasts, plays a rubber, and reads the John Bully 
according to the appointed orbit of hebdomadary pursuits. 
But where that continued self-sacrifice—where that exalted 
charity—where that intimate familiarity with the poor—that 
unwearied exertion for their comfort, their education, their 
improvement—that household sympathy with their wants— 
that tender control over their conduct, which Goldsmith might 
paint, but which Oberlin practised ?—you find these virtues 
in many of our clergy, but not in *tliat class to which I now 
refer. There is a wide chasm between the flock and the 
shepherd—the orbit of the preacher may be regular, but it 
throws little light or warmth upon* the habitations of tho 
poor. 

It will,be easily seen that this separation between the 
clergyman and the humbler portion of his change, and which 
is'so peculiar to England, is the result of the ferae influence, 
visible throughout the whole workings of the social system. 
The aristocratic doctrine which makefl'it so imperiously neces¬ 
sary for elorgymen to be “ gentlemen ”—which makes tho 
pastor a member of an aristocratic profession—renders him 
subject to all the notions fef the aristocracy; it makes him 
passionless in tho pulpit, but decorous in his habits, and it 
fits him rather, not to Shock the prejudices 1 '*)! the drawing- 

imputation, but they were not as exemplary as itbocanifttlicm to be. V y^-tionlhcy’s 
Wesley, p. 321. ■ „ - 

Mr. Southey himself allows the cause for the past complaint, though he 
would start from conceding it in the present, viz.—that the ecclesiastics, owing 
to individual Lay patronage, are not enough taken from the people and too much 
from the gentry. Just observe the truth and logical soundness of the following 
passage: “ Under the Iteformed as well as uuder the RomiSa establishment, the 
clerical profession offered an -irasy and honourable provision for tlio younger 
sons of the gentry ; but the Church of Rome had provided stations for them, 
■where, if they were not qualified for active service, their sins of omission would 
bo of a very trivial kind, The Monasteries had always a large proportion of 
such persons—they went through tho ceremonies of tlieir respective rules, &«.— 
their lack of ability or learning brought no disgrace to themselves, for they 
were not in a situation where either whs required, and their inefficiency was not 
injurious to the great establishment of which though an inert, they were in no 
wire an ^convenient body. Ilut when such persons, instead of encoring the 
convents which their ancestors Ifiol endowed, were settle A upon family livings 
ns parochial clergy, then indeed a serious evil was done to the character of the 
church, and to the religious feelings of the nation—-their want of aptitude or 
inclination for the important office into which tlSoy had been thrust, then 
beceme a fearful thing for themselves and a miserable calamity for the 
people committed to their charge." 

'Sffio evil cause still exists. Relieve me, Mr. Southey, that the emulation tc 
which Wesley excii )d the establishment, produced but a momentary jure of the 
evil effect. 
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room, than to win the sympathies of the cottage. Grant him 
the best intentions, his ‘situation scarcely allows him to exe¬ 
cute them j if he be rich, or well endowed, he must keop up 
his dignity, or his parish is too large to go all over it himself. 
He gives soup and coals, and ministers to public charities, 
but he does not make himself a household name in every poor 
man’s hearth.* He is respected, not influential from the very 
distance at which he is respected. He is a good man, but he 
is too great a man. Yon*may say of his tribe as Bacon says 
of the philosophers, “ They are as the stars, which give little 
light because thhy are so high.” Now, take the poor curate, 
these are not the dignified difficulties of situation which sur¬ 
round him, but kb hg,s his own. He is poor, but he is a gen¬ 
tleman ; ho is proud, he knows his birth and station^ he cannot 
let himself down. He has his very poverty to keep up. He 
can preach toithe boor, he can pity him, nay he will pinch 
himself to reliove, but he can scarcely visit him very often. 
Thus a certain pride attends the established preachers of 
humility, and feudal dis|5nctions exist in religion while they 
vanish from politics. Charity ceasos to bo sympathy and 
becomes condescension. In order to see this more closely, lot 
mo hero (first reminding the reader that we have remarked 
how much the aristocratic infiuenccs«must pervade the clergy 
who on the aristocracy depend) stato a fact which may ho 
found Evit^enco in the Parliamentary Committee on 

the better Ooso^ance of the Sabbath. My Lord Bishop of 
London, permit me to address you, you whose clear judgment 
and wise piety adorn, and will, I trust, contribute to reform 
the Establishment. You assert in your evidence before the 
Committee that you are frustrated in your benevolent desiro, 
that in the new churches the seats of tbo poor should be dis¬ 
tributed amon^ those of the rich, in order that the former 
might bo so enabled to hear better the common word of Cod; 
—you assert that you are frustrated by what ?—the refusal 
of the rich whose contributions sustain the churches , to allow so- 
undignified an Admixture! What an exemplification of the 
religion of the bristocracy, they elfhscribc to build churches 
but on condition of retaining thero the distinctions which ouV 
of church separate tjpiem from the poor! This principle under- 

* The Bishop of London says truly, in his evidence before Sir A. Ag'ifew’s 
Committee, that “Mere sermons from the pulpit, with reference to tlio leaver 
'classos, will seldom effectually inculcate any religious duty if the clergyman 
does not f®low up his instruction by private conversations.’* Ilow rare are each 
.onversatjpns! 
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mines the safety of tlio establishment, and operates on the 
clergymen who are their younger sons, or were brought up at 
college with themselves. We unhappily direct that “The 
gorgeous palaces, and the solemn temples ” shall stand in the 
same street, be lit by the same lamps and guarded by the 
same watchmen 1 

But while many ot the established proachers are thus apart 
from the poor, the dissenters are amongst them, are of them: 
vehement in the pulpit, they address tho passions of their 
flock;—familiar at their hearths, they secure their sympathies. 
Thus the poor choose some dissenting, instead of the esta¬ 
blished sect, much on the same principle as in the Tonga 
Islands it is customary for the inhabitants to choose a foster- 
mother even during the life of their natural parent, “ witLi a 
view,” sa^s Mariner, “of being hotter provided .with all neces¬ 
saries and comforts.” The mother church isundolent in dis¬ 
pensing spiritual consolation, in visiting intimately, in com¬ 
forting, in cheering the poor; the foster-mother is sedulous 
and unwearied in these duties, fcfc* without such care sho 
would receive no attachment in return. And she thus gra¬ 
dually weans from tho first parent tho love that she attracts 
towards herself. 

There is another c&sise of weakness im the Established 
Church proceeding from that aristocratic composition \ hich 
appears a part of its very strength. Its member* r har¬ 
monise with the people in political opinion f they often take a 
severe and active courso in direct opposition to the wishes of 
the Popular Heart. As a body, they are and profess them¬ 
selves to be, wound up with the anti-popular and patrician 
party; whereas, the greater part of the dissenting sects are, 
more or less, favourers of the popular side; the latter thus 
acquire power by consulting opinion, and become the rulers 
of the poor by affoeting to bo their friends. Even where, in 
the case of the loyal and subordinate Wesleyan, the politics 
generally may incline to the powers that be, some individual 
point, some isolated but stirring question—to-day the Slavery 
Questiofi, to-morrow the ''Factory Bill, occdts, on which the 
Wesleyan, no less than the bold and generous “Independent,” 
is united with the most popular opinion s. For I know not 
how, it is, sir, but it seems to me, that wherever a man is very 
active on some point of humanity, ho always finds himself 
suddenly surrounded' 1 by tho great body of the English 
People. 
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Let me not, however, bo misconceived; I would not desire 
the preachers of a serene and passionless Religion to mix 
themselves ostentatiously with tho politics of the day, or to 
be seen amidst the roar and tumult of democratic action; but 
surely, if they ought not to be active in support of the people, 
it is like laying a mine of gunpowder beneath their spiritual 
efficiency and their temporal power, to bfc distinguished in 
activity ajamst them. Every unpopular vote of the bishops 
is a blow on the foundation of the church. Religion is the 
empire over the human heart; alienate the heart, the empire 
necessarily departs. But if, sir, tho composition of the church 
establishment were less*exclusively aristocratic; if its mem¬ 
bers, as in its da^% o£ power and purity, sprang more generally 
from tho midst of the great multitudes they are to rule, # I 
apprehend that while they would he equally on # the side of 
order and of swung government, their principles would be less 
exposed than at present to suspicion, and would seem to the 
people dictated rather by the sacred spirit of peace, than by 
the oligarchical and worflly influence of temporal connexions. 
And thus, sir, by a far-sighted and prophetic sagacity, 
thought the earjy patriarchs, and mighty men, of the Refor¬ 
mation. It is thoy who complained that general zeal and dif¬ 
fused learning >|ould cease to he the characteristics of the 
clergy, exactly in proportion as the church should become 
more aa^stablishgd provision for the younger sons of the 
great. It 5 who predicted that when the peoplo saw 

* The vulgar notion that “ clergymen must be gontlemcn born,” is both an 
upstart and an insular opinion. Not so have thought the great founders of all 
powerful sects; nofltn so poor and small a policy has experience taught us that 
ecclesiastical iniiuence is created. Look over the history of the world. Look 
how the mighty Papacy grew and spread. Her great men were chosen from tho 

S eoplo, and so they connected and mingled themselves with the people’s preju¬ 
ices and love. Look (to take a lesser view of the question), look at tho great 
divines, who are the light and galaxy of our own church. From what descent 
came tile bold virtue of Latimer? What hereditary blood animated that un¬ 
faltering tongue which preached chastity to the Eighth Henry, and was eloquent 
with courage at tho stake. Latimer was a yeoman’s son ! From whom came 
the studious thought, and the serene charity, ami the copious verve of llan^w ? 
Barrow was tho son if a London trader. Wgrat progenitor claimetrthe Bubtlo 
mind of Clarke, tho champion of God himself?—A plain citizen of Norwich. To 
the middle class belonged the origin of tho sturdy Warburton; of the venerable 
Hooker; of tho gentle ’Jilloteon, onqo the standard of all pulpit persuasion. 
From auioDgst Dip ranks of the peoplo rose Taylor, tho Milton of the church, 
whose power ami pSthoa, and “ purple grandeur’” of eloquence, beautified even 
piety itself. In fact the births of our great divines may be said to illustrate the 
prini‘ipletf>f every powerful church which draws ira vigouy frolu the multitude 
and languishes only when confining its social influences to a court. • 
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none of their own ordor officiating in tho ministry, the divine 
sympathy between flock and preacher would decay, and the 
multitude would seek that sympathy elsewhere, in schisms 
and sects. The lethargy of the Established Church is the life 
of Dissent. 

But if the true benefit and natural influence of our Esta¬ 
blishment be thifs thwarted and diminished, let us seek to 
remedy, and not destroy it. It is a singular circumstance, 
that the two ablest defenders of asi ecclesiastical Establish¬ 
ment have been a Dissenter and a Deist; the first, yourself; 
the second, David Hume ;—a fact that may induce tho philo¬ 
sophers of the day to be less intolerant in their accusations of 
those who support the expediency of an endowed church. 
Hume’s aphorism, that where the support of the ecclesiastic 
depends w’holly upon the people, he stimulates their zeal by 
all the quackeries of fanaticism, is, to my mik’d, amply borne 
out by the experience of America; it is not that religion is lost 
for want of an Establishment, but -that it splits into a thou¬ 
sand forms, each vying with the other in heated and pervert¬ 
ing extravagance. For the peoplo never abandon a faith that 
flatters and consoles them; they aro too apt, , on tho contrary, 
to carry it to excess. A mild and tolerant Establishment 
presents to the eye a certain standard of sobe?i sense; and sec¬ 
tarianism thus rather forsakes the old abuses, than wanders 
with any wide success into new. I hold, that anjabeKfion of 
our ecclesiastical establishment would, in country, be 
followed up by a darkening and gloomy austerity. For 
nearly all sectarianism with us is indisposed to the arts, and 
tho amusements that grace and brighten existence ; and were 
the church no more, one sect vying with the other in religious 
zeal, the result would v t»e an emulation of severities, and of 
mutual interference with the sunny pleasures of life. So that 
exactly the disposition we ought most to discourage (in Eng¬ 
land especially, too prone to it already), we should the most 
strengthen and unite. The Church, with all the failings it 
inherits from a too violent and therefore incomplete Reform at 
first, and a too rigid resistance to Reform subsequently, has 
still, in England, been a gentle, yet unceasing, counterpoise 
to any undue spirit of fanatical hypochondria. With all its 
aristocratic faults, too, we may observe, that ip tho rural dis¬ 
tricts it has often helped to resist the aristocratic ignorance of 
the country geqtry. More enlightened than the mere&squire, 
yoti will find the clerical magistrate possessing a far clearer 
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notion of the duties of his office than the lay one; and nine 
times out of ten, wherever the Poor-laws have been well ad¬ 
ministered by a neighbouring magistrate, that magistrate is a 
clergyman. I leave, sir, your admirablo argument untouched. 
I leave the reader to recall to his remembrance how wisely 
you have defended the establishment of churches, upon the 
same broad principle as that on which wo defend the establish¬ 
ment of schools, viz., that mankind do not feel the necessity 
of religion and of knowledge so pressingly as thoy feel that of 
clothing and food* and the laws that regulate the physical 
supply and demand are not, therefore, applicable to those that 
regulate the moral; that«ve ought to leave men to seek the 
one, but we ougb.£to 4 Mrude upon them the other. What I 
insist upon is this—that an established church and ^sectarian¬ 
ism operato beneficially on each other; that a tolerated, 
instructed sect* incites the zeal of the establishment; atfd 
where that lies oppressed beneath abuses, it directs the Chris¬ 
tian public to those abiftos themselves: that, on tho other 
hand, the sober and quief dignity of an Establishment ope¬ 
rates as a pressure upon tho ebullitions of sectarian extrava¬ 
gance. Every man soes the errors of our Establishment, but 
few calculate the advantage of an Establishment itself. Few 
perceive how it carries through the IfOart of tho nation, not 
only the light'of the Gospel, but a certain light also of educa¬ 
tion—hoa-it o perat es in founding schools for the poor, and 
exciting dissenfeflf to a rivalry in the same noble benevolence 
—how, by emulation, it urges on tho sectarian to instruct 
himself as well as others—how, by an habitual decorum of 
life in its members, it holds forth to all dissenters a steadfast 
example, from which thej’ rarely swerve—and how a per¬ 
petual competition in good works tends# to a perpetual action 
of enorgy and Tife in their execution. If this be tho principle 
of an ecclesiastical establishment, wc have only to preserve, 
by purifying, the principle. And if I have rightly argued, 
that it is from too unmixed an aristocratic composition, owing 
to indi%idual patronage, that most of tho present failings 
the Establishment arise, wo have only to transfer, as far as 
wo safely and prudently can, the patronage of tho Establish¬ 
ment from individimls to the state. In a free stato, ever 
amenable to publicity, the patronage of the state, rightly 
administered, will become tho patronage of tho people; bet 
free from the danger that would exist were it dependent gn, 
the people alone. Public opinion would watch over the ap¬ 
is 
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poiniments; they would cease to he family concerns; they 
would cease to be exclusively aristocratic. A more wise and 
harmonious mixture of all classes, from the higher to the 
lower, would ensue; and the greater openness of general 
honour to merit, would encourage zeal, but not the zeal of 
fanaticism. Pastors would cease to be brought in wrangling 
and hostile collision with their flock ; and, with a more rooted 
sympathy with the people than exists at present, the clergy 
would combine the sway of a seron jr dignity. In the church, 
as with education, and with the Poor-laws, the most effica¬ 
cious administration of a complicated machinery, is the energy 
of a Free State. 


* CHAPTER Y. 

The Sahba'kt. 

Theological error of the Puritans—Over-restraint, produces Over-looseness— The 
Preservation of the Sabbath legarded in a legislative point of view—Two 
Causes of Demoralization connected with its infringement—How amended— 
Amusement better than Idleness, the French Boor and the English—Instruc¬ 
tion better than Amusement—Hope-dancer and Philosopher—.Ridiculous 
Questions of the SabbatnCommittec—Two DeducUma to be drawn from it 
—The Evidence before it—Corroboration of the Principle of this Work. 

The keeping holy the sabbath-day is a 'which does 

not seem to me to have been placed upon fair and legislative 
grounds of consideration. That the Sunday of the Christian 
is not the Sabbath of the Jews is perfectly clear; that in the 
early ages of the church, it was set apart as a Say of recreation, 
as well as of rest, is equally indisputable; the first reformers 
of our English church continued to regard it ivi this light, and 
upon that cheerful day games were permitted to the poor, and 
tournaments to the rich. The spirit of puritanism distin¬ 
guished from that of the established church was mainly this— 
the former drew its tenets and character principally from 
tfre Old testament, theVitter from the Ney. The puritans, 
therefore, by a gross theological error, adopted th§ rigid cere¬ 
monial of the Hebrew Babbath, which our Saviour in fact had 
abQlished, and for which, all His earlier followers had substituted 
a milder institution. The consequence of Overstraining tro 
ceremonial has, in England, invariably been this—as gne ordeV 
of persons became more rigid, another class became more 
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relaxed in their observance of church rites and worship. When 
it was a matter of general understanding that the fore part of 
the day was set apart for worship, and the latter part for 
recreation, if everybody indulged in the latter, everybody also 
observed the former. But when one class devoted the whole 
day to ritual exaction and formal restraint, and this too with 
an ostentatious pedantry of sanctificatioh—by a necessary 
reaction, and from an unavoidable result of ridicule, the other 
class fell into an opposite extreme. Political animosities 
favoured the sectarian difference, and to this day, there are two 
classes of reascftiers on the sabbath, one asking for too much, 
and the other conceding # too little. Perhaps nothing has moro 
marred the proper respect that all classes should pay to tho 
sabbath, than the absurd and monstrous propositions of Sir 
Andrew Agnow. * 

But, putting aside the religious views of the question^ the 
spirit of good legislation requires that if any gross and evidont 
cause of demoralization exists, wo should attempt to remove it. 

It appears (and this ig highly satisfactory) by tho evidence 
on Sir A. Agnew’s committee, that the sabbath is generally 
observed by all orders except the poorest,* that churches aro 
lilled as soon as built, and that oven those soats reserved for 
tho working elapses are usually thronged. Tho poorer part of 
the working classes are in large towns alone lax in their 
attendance—we inquire the cause, and we find it nearly 
always in tiii5 k e*^ycts of habitual intemperance. Now having 
got to the ®oot of the evil, for that only ought we to legislate. 
There are two causes that favour intoxication on the Sunday ; 
these we may # endeavour to remedy, not only because they 
injuro tho holiness of the sabbath, but because they taint tho 
morality of tho state. , 

There aro*two causes: tho first is the custom of paying 
wages on a Saturday night;—a day of entire idleness ensuing, 
the idler and more dissipated mechanic especially in the 
metropolis, goes at once to the' gin-shop on the Saturday night, 
returns there (hi the Sunday morning, forgets his wife an£ his 
family, and speiids on his own vioes^ tho week’s carifings that 

* Tho grouter part of tho moro “respectable” metropolitan tradesmen of 
Sunduy trading, are anxious for an effectual prohibition by law, but I suspect 
rA so much from giety as from a jealousy of tho smaller ’shopkeepers, yho by 


running down to their country villas and driving their otvngtya, 

N 2 
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should have supported his family. Now if ho were paid on 
Friday night, and went to work on Saturday morning, ho 
would have an imperious inducement not to disnjblo himself 
from work ; the temptation of monoy just received, would not 
be strengthened by a prospect of being drunk with impunity, 
because ho would have the indolent next day to recover 
the effects. The 'money would probably come into the hands 
of his wife, and be properly spent in the maintenance of the 
family. Ho who knows anything *of the mind of tho un¬ 
educated poor man, knows that it is only intthe first moment 
of receiving mone^ that he is tempted to spend it indiscreetly 
—and if ho received it on Friday, ,by Sunday morning the 
novelty would be a littlo worn off. This, alteration would bo 
attended, I am convinced with the most beneficial results, and 
where it has been tried alroady it has met with very general 
success. r 

Tho law indeed ought to legislate for Saturday rather than 
Sunday; for all the police agree, (an$ this is a singular fact) 
that there are more excesses commixed on a Saturday night 
than any night in the week, and fewer excesses of a Sunday 
night! 

The second course that favours intemperance as connected 
with the sabbath, is the opening of gin-shops»fc t o a late hour on 
Saturday, and till eleven on Sunday morning r not only 
the temptation to excess, but the abandoned characters that 
throng the resort, make the gin-shop the^niSst fatal and 
certain curse that can befal the poor. The husbend goes to 
drink, the wife goes to bring him out, and tho result is, that 
she takes a glass to keep him company or to^console herself 
for his faults. Thus the^vice spreads to both sexes, and falls 
betimes on their children. These resorts might, especially in 
the Metropolis, be imperatively shut up on Sunday, and at an 
early hour on Saturday. Beyond these two attempts to 
remedy tho main causes of demoralization on the sabbath, I do 
not think that it would be possible to legislate with success. 

i?ut so far from shutting up whatever places'of amusement 
are now^open, it is clear, mat all those which do not favour 
drunkenness, are so many temptations to a poor man not to 
get drunk. Thus, tea-gardens a little removed from towns 
(if not licensed on Sunday to sell any kind of spirits, for he\V 
tho* law might go to the verge of severity) would be highly^ 
beneficial to tho (moral! of the working orders. They# are so 
even now. Wc nave the evidence of tho police, that instances 
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of excess or disorder at these places of recreation are very- 
rare ; and the great advantage of them is this, a poor man can 
take his -wife and daughters to the tea-garden though he 
cannot to the gin-shop; selfishness (the drunkard’s vice) is 
counteracted, the domestic ties and affections are strengthened, 
and the presence of his family imposes an invisible and agree¬ 
able restraint upon himself. I consider that it is to the 
prevalence of amusements in France which the peasant or 
artisan can share with His family, that we are to ascribe the 
fact that he doqp'fiot seek amusement alone , and the innocent 
attractions of the guinguette triumph over the imbrating 
excesses of the cabaret, • 

Hiding through. Ifcrmandy one beautiful Sunday evening, I 
overheard a French peasant declino the convivial ijivitation of 
his companion “Why—no thank you,” said he, “ I must go 
to the guinguette for the sake of my wife and the young pedple, 
doar souls! ” 

The next Sunday I w^s in Sussex, and as my horse ambled 
by a cottage, I heard a«sturdy boor, who had apparently just 
left it, grumble forth to a big boy swinging on a gate, “you 
sees to the sow, Jim, there’s a good un, I he’s jist a gooing to 
the Blue Lion to get rid o’ my missis and the brats, rot cm l ” 

We soo by a comparison with continental nations that it is 
by making the sabbath dull that we make it dangerous. Idle¬ 
ness must bay© amusement or it falls at once into vico ; and 
the absence of entertainments produces the necessity of excess. 
So few are the harmless pleasures with us on the sabbath, that 
a French writer, puzzled to discover any, has called the 
English Sunday, with a most felicitous naivett, “jour qu'on 
distingue par un poumng ! ” Save a pudding he can find 
no pleas nrablg distinction for the Holy* I)ay of the week! 

But while, sir, I think that innocent and social pleasures are 
the first step toward an amelioration of the consequences 
produced by a day of idleness to the poor, I am perfectly 
prepared to eqjicede a more lofty view of the moral reform 
that may ef^pet in the mainteinfcce of that day. » Serious 
contemplation and instructive reading improve the mind even 
more than the gentlo cheerfulness of recreation. Man has high 
aijns and immortd!! destinies before him; it is well that he 
.should sometiiftes ponder upon them, “commune with hi? own 
"heart and be still.” But this we cannot enforce by law ;*wc 
can prtnnote it, however, by education, in proportion, as 
the p$or arc enlightened, they will have higher and purer 
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resources tlxan mere amusement to preserve them from 
drunkenness and vice; and oven in pursuing amusement they 
will not fall readily into its occasional temptations. Give 
opportunities of innocence to the idle, and give opportunities 
of preventing idleness itself, by tlio resources of instruction. 

In short, with £he lower orders, as education advances, 
it will be as with the higher,—the moro intellectual of whom 
do not indulge generally in frivolous amusements, solely 
bocause it amuses them less than intellectual pursuits. 

“ Why do you never amuse yourself ? ’* jsaid the rope- 
dancer to the philosopher.—“ That is exactly the question,” 
answered the philosopher, astonished, “ tha£ I was going to 
ask you /” ' 

But, sir, there is ono very remarkable deduction, to which 
nearly all the witnesses on the evidence for a fpdfbath reform 
havh arrived, and which, as noboby yet has remarked, I cannot 
conclude this chapter without touching upon. I passover the 
extraordinary interrogatorios which,the legislative wisdom 
deemed advisable to institute, of which two may bo considered 
a sufficient sample. Some sapient investigator asks what 
class of persons were in the habit of attending the beer-shops, 
to which the unlooked-for answer is, “The lower classes.” 
This seems to surprise fhe interrogator, fo£' he asks imme¬ 
diately afterwards if the better classes don’t resort there as 

well ? _ * 

Again, the Committee summons before it air. M‘Keehney, 
agent to a flour-factor, and on the principle, I suppose, that 
you should question a man on those points with which his 
previous habits have made him acquainted, sCme gentlemen 
appear to have discovered a mysterious connection between a 
knowledge of flour and' a knowledge of beards. • This witness 
is accordingly examined, touching the expediency of Saturday 
shaving. His answer is bluff, and decided :—“ It is my own 
opinion,” quoth he, “ that a poor man can get shaved on a 
Saturday night; and that he would have as good . an appearance 
on Sunday morning ! ”-—5** startling affirmation, it must bo 
allowed, and one evincing a deep knowledge of the chins of 
the poor. 

I pass over, however, these specimens of Phil-AgnewiivO 
acuteness, tempting and nnmerous as they are,**and I com® to\ 
the'ileduction I referred to. The whole of tho evidence^ then, 
is a.most powerful attack upon the influence of the aristocracy 
-—to their example is imputed all the crime of England.: for 
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first, all crime is traced to sabbath-breaking; and, secondly, 
sabbatk-breakiug is imputed to the aristocratic influences of 
evil. Mr. Rowland, of Liverpool, affirms that divers reports 
of metropolitan cvildoings on the sabbath, perpetrated by tho 
great, travel down to that distant town, and are the common 
excuse to the poor for sabbath-breaking. Mr. JEtuell, chaplain 
of the Clerkenwell prison, after deposing, that he did not 
know “ a single case of capital offence, where the party has 
not been a sabbath-breaker,” is asked, whether the prisoners 
of the different prisons he has known,- when reproved for 
their misdemeanors, have made any observations on the 
habits of tho higher classes of socioty. Mark his answer—it 
is very amusing* “Frequently,” saith he; “and it would be 
difficult for mo to describe the shrewdness with which their 
remarks are often made. Some have been so* pointed in 
reference to -persons in the higher ranks, as to call forth my 
reproof.”—Wickedly proceedeth Mr. Ruell to observe, lhat 
“ they take a peculiar pleasure in referring to any remarkable 
departure from the principles of religion or morality among 
the great, as affording*a sort of sanction to their own evil 
conduct.” This he calls “ tho great barrier he has found in 
his ministry to impressing the minds of the lower orders 
with a sense of ^religion and moral w order.” But more anti- 
aristocratic than all, is tho evidence of the philosophical and 
enlightened Bishop of London. “ It is difficult,” says he, 
with deliberat^atLtlioritativencss, “ to estimate the degree in 
which tho # labours of the Christian ministry are impeded, 
especially in towns, by the evil example of the rich ! ” That 
most able prelate, insisting afterwards on the necessity of 
“ legislating vGbj tenderly for the poor ” on offences shared 
with impunity by their betters, contends that “ the influence 
of the highor«classes, wero tlioir example generally exemplary 
would prevent the necessity of any religious legislation for 
the poor.” He confesses, however, “ that ho entertains no 
hope of such a state of things boing speedily brought to 
pass.Ji • 

Now, sir, observe first, that wlSle all tho evidence #hus 
summoned imputes the fault to the great, all the legislative 
enactments we ha\^ been and shall be called upon to pass, are 
t j impose coercion solely upon the poor; and observe, secondly, 
I pray you, the great vindication I here adduce in favour of 
certain tenets which I have boldly advanced. If it bo true 
that yJe negligent or evil examplo of the aristocracy be thus 
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powerfully pernicious (not, we will acknowledge, from a 
design on their part, but (we will take the mildest supposi¬ 
tion) from a want of attention—from a want of being 
thoroughly aroused to the nature and -extent of their own 
influence),—if this be true, how necessary, how called for 
have been the expositions of this work, how successfully have 
I followed out the t bearings of Truth in proving that whatever 
moral evil has flowed downward among the people lias, not 
according to the disciples of a ras^i and inconsiderate radi¬ 
calism, emanated from the vices of a Monarchy or of an 
Established Church, but from the peculiar form and fashion 
of our aristocratic combinations, from the moral tone they 
have engendered, and the all-penelrefoing influence they have 
acquired! In so doing, without advancing a single violent 
doctrine, without insisting on a single levelling innovation, 
but rather, in the teeth of tho vulgar policy, ^advocating an 
energetic State and a providing Government, I have helped 
to correct the mischief of a peculiar *power, by summoning it 
to the bar of that Public Opinion, *by whose verdict power 
exists. This is tho true legislative behefit of an investigating 
research. Exhibit the faults of any description of moral 
influence, and it is impossible to calculate how far you have 
impaired its capacities of,mischief, 


CHAPTER VI. 

STATE OF MORALITY. 

A popular Error confuted, by tracing tlic oiigins of Morality, Religion, and 
Philosophy-Importance pf studying Morality as a Science—Invariable 
Injury both to Religion, and Morals, -where Ecclesiastics alone have taught 
Morality—Advantage to Religion in the cultivation of Moral Science—Tho 
English backward in the Science, hence Faultsin their Morality—Erroneous 
Laws—Distinction between public and private Virtue—Regard to Appear¬ 
ances—Anecdote of the Opera-dancer—Abstract Science necessary to prac¬ 
tical Results—Religious Rules misapplied-Bishop, the'Murderer—public 
Charities—Too much Influent? assigned to Fear—Want of Morality shown 
iif TaxCS—Gin-drinking—I rogless of Intemperance—Singular Evidence on 
that Point—Too exclusive a regard for Sexual Decorum baff'es itself— 
State of Licentiousness in this Country—All our Notions vaguq and vacil¬ 
lating—Want of,Moral Science leaves the Influents to tho World, lienv 
exaggerated respect to Wealth and Station. 

TffEiiE are many persons who desire that wo should,never 
Uariv Morality asUa separate science—they would confine it 
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solely to theological expositions, and make ecclesiastics its 
only lecturers and professors—this is a common error in 
English opinion, it proceeds from the best intentions—it 
produces very dangerous consequences both to morality, and 
to religion itself. These reasoners imagine and contend that 
religion and morality have the same origin, that they are in¬ 
separable. Right notions on this head afe very important, 
lot us see the origin of the two, I fancy we shall find by one 
minute’s inquiry that nothing can be more distinctly separate 
—we shall see thwnode by which they became connected, and 
the inqniry will prove the vital expedience of cultivating 
morality as a science in itself. 

When men firs*, witness the greater or the less accustomed 
phenomena of Nature, they tremble, they admire, they feel 
the workings of a superior power, and they acknowledge a 
God! Behold ’the origin of -all Religion save that of Revela¬ 
tion ! 

When men herd toge flier, when they appoint a chief, or 
build a hut, or individualize property in a bow or a canoe, 
they feel the necessity of obligation and restraint—they form 
laws—they term it a duty to obey them.* In that duty (tho 
result of utility), behold the origin of Morality! + 

But tho Deitypwhom they have bodied forth from their 
wonder and their awo, men are naturally desirous to pro¬ 
pitiate—they seek # to guess what will the most please or tho 
most offend then unknown Divinity. They invest Him with 
their own human attributes, carried only to a greater extent; 
by those attributes they judge him: naturally, therefore, they 
imagine that t^ch violations of morality as interrupt the 
harmony of their own state must bo displeasing to tho Deity 
who presides over them. To the terrou of the Law they add 
that of tho anger of God.' Hence the origin of tho con¬ 
nexion between Religion and Morality. 

Those two great principles of social order were originally 
distinct, the result of utterly different operations of mind. 
Man, Mono in tfhe desert, would ha^w equally conceived §c- 

* If we adapt the metaphysics of certain schools, we may suppose the origin 
both of religion and of morality to be in inherent principles of the mind; but 
eveu**G, it might be easily Bhown that they are tne result either of different 
pi^cmlea or of utterly distinct operations of the same principle. • 

f f Thus, the origin of law and morals is simultaneous, but not exactly similar. 
Thu necessity of framing a law originates law.gthe utility of obeying law 
onghmtea ftorality. ’ 
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ligion; it is only when he mixes with others, that he conceives 
Morality.* 

But men anxious to please the Deity—to comprehend the 
laws by which He acts upon the physical and the mental 
nature—beginning first to adore, proceed shortly to examine. 
Behold the origin of Philosophy!—Survey the early tribes of 
the world. Philosophy is invariably the offspring of Religion. 
Prom the Theocracy of the East came the young Sciences, 
and Reason commenced her progress amidst the clouds and 
darkness gathered round the mystic creeds of Egypt, of 
Persia, and of Ind. But inquiring into thfc nature of the 
Creator, and the consequent duties of man, Philosophy, if the 
result of religion, becomes necessarily the science of morals. 
Examining the first, it elucidated the last; and as human 
wisdom is More felicitous in its dealings with tho Known and 
Seen than with the Unexperienced and the Invisible, so the 
only redeemer of the ancient extravagance in religion, has been 
the ancient exposition of morals. The creeds are dead—‘the 
morals survive—and to this very day make the main part of 
onr own principles, and (kneaded up with the Christian code) 
are the imperishable heritage that we must transmit (but that 
we ought also to augment) to our posterity. 

Thus then have 1 briefly shown the distinctive origin of 
Religion and of Morals; how Philosophy naturally born from 
the first, enlightens the last, and how fortunate it hath been 
for the world that philosophy, not confining its speculations 
to theology, has cultivated also morality as a science. 

How, in an artificial society, is it possible to look to religion 
alone for our entire comprehension of all mqrals ? Religion 
is founded in one a ge§ and one country; it is transmitted, 
with its body of laws, to another age and country, in which 
vast and complicated relations have grown *up with time, 
which those laws are no longer sufficient to embrace. As 
socioty has augmented its machinery, it is more than ever 
necessary, to preserve Morality as the science that is to guide 
its^ inmimcrable whe'ds^ Hence tho necessity of not *• taking 
our moral knowledge only from tho ecclesiastics; or, in 
pondering over truths which the religion of a different ago 
and time transmits to us, disdain the truths which religion 
has- necessarily omitted; for religion could ijot be embralad 

* A flash of lightning strike upon tho mind the sense of a Superior* 
Being; hut man mi$t be in fear of man beforo he learns the utility of moral 
restraint. » 
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ty every tribe, if it bad prescribed the minuti® necessary 
only to one. Consequently, we find in history, that in those 
ages have existed the most flagrant abuses and misconceptions 
in morality, wherein Religious Tuition has been the only 
clucidator of its code. Why refer you to the more distant 
periods of the world—to those of Egyptian and Indian, and 
Celtic and Gothic, priestcrafts—take only t"he ^earlier Papacy 
and the Middle Ages—Philosophy banished to the puerilities 
grafted upon an emasculated Aristotelism, inquiring “whether 
stars were animals; and, in that case, whether they were 
blest with an appetite, and enjoyed the luxuries of the table ” 
—left Morality the Sol® appanage and monopoly of the 
priests. Henco, fts the Priests were but human, they prosti¬ 
tuted the science to human purposes; they mado religious 
wars, and donations to the church, the great Shibboleth of 
Virtuo ; and the monopoly of Morality became the corruption 
of Religion. 

It is right, therefore, fhat the science of moral philosophy 
should be pursued and estivated in all its freedom and bold¬ 
ness, as the means, not to supplant, but to corroborate—to 
furnish and follow out—to purify and to enlarge the sphere 
of—religious instruction. Even such of its expounders as 
havo militated against revealed religion, and have wandored 
into the Material and the Sceptical, have only tended in a 
twofold degree to, support the life and energies of religion. 
For in the first place, arousing the ability, and stimulating 
the learning*of the Church, they havo called forth that great 
army of its defenders which constitute its pride; and without 
its maligners, a»d its foes, we should not havo boen enabled at 
this day. to boast of the high names which are its ornaments, 
and its bulwarjr. In the second place, 4he yigilance of philo¬ 
sophy operates as a guardian over the purity of religion, and 
preserves it free from its two corruptions—the ferocity of 
fanaticism, and the lethargy of superstition. So that as 
Romo was said^to preserve its virtue by the c onstant energy 
and eJercise to which it was compeUfdUby^fTe active of 

Carthage, the vigour of religion is preserved by the free and 
perpetual ‘energy of philosophical science.* 

y> is, sir, I thin]# partly owing to some unconsidered pre- 

/ 

* Dr. Reid has said with great beauty of language, “ I consider the scop Heal 
writers t%be a set of men whose business it isCo pick holes in the fabric of 
knowledcp wherover it is weak and faulty, and when thodfi places aro projUUy 
repaired The whole building become® more firm and solid than it was formerly.” 
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judices in regard to tliis truth, some ignorant fear for religion, 
if morality should he elucidated as a distinct and individual 
science, that we see a fatal supineness in this country towards 
the exercise of metaphysical pursuits, that we feel an obstaclo 
to the correction of public errors in tho apathy of public 
opinion, and that at this moment we are so immeasurably 
behind either Grerinany or Franco in the progress of ethical 
science. Not s6 in that country which your birth and labours 
have adorned. While for more than a century wo have re¬ 
mained cabined and confined in the unenncfoling materialism 
of Locke, Scotland has at least advanced some steps towards 
a larger and brighter principle of science; the offcet of tho 
study of philosophy has been visible iu, tb(J maintenance of 
religion. I firmly believe that Scotland would not at this 
moment be^so religious and reverent a community but for the 
thousand invisible and latent channels which' have diffused 
through its heart the passion for moral investigation. And 
the love for analytical disoussioif that commenced with 
Hutcheson has produced the demaBorializiug philosophy of 
Reid. 

Wherever I look around on the state of morality in this 
country, I see the want of a cultivation of moral science. A 
thousand of tho most shallow and jejune (Observations upon 
eveiy point of morality that occurs, are put forth by the 
press, and listened to by tbe legislature. Laws are made, 
and opinions formed, and institutions recommended upon the 
most erroneous views of human nature, and the necessary 
operations of the mind. A chasm has taken place between 
private and public virtue; they aro supposed, to be separable 
qualities j and a man ipay bo called a most rascally politician, 
witb an assurance from his asperser “ that he does not mean 
the smallest disrespect to his private character! ” Propping 
morality merely on decorums, we suffer a low and vulgar 
standard of opinion to establish itsolf amongst us; and tho 
levelling habits of a commercial life aro wholly unrelieved 
and unolevated by^i^rnr.rc spiritual and lofty notions,‘that a 
welt cultivated philosophy ever diffuses throughout a people. 

I have heard an anecdote of a gentleman advertising fo* a 
governess for his daughters—an opera-darccr applied for tho 
situation; the father demurred at the offer: “ What! ” crie.- 
the lady, “am I nofit for tho office? Can I not teach 
dancing, and m^usic, find French, and manners P “Very 
possibly—but still—an opera-dancer—just consider!“ Oh! 
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If that bo all,” said the would-be governess, “ I can change 
mg name I” X admiro the naivete of the dancer less than her 
sagacity; she knew that nine times out of ten, when the 
English ask for virtues, they look only to the name! 

By a blind and narrow folly, we suppose in England that 
the abstract and the practical knowledge are at variance. Yet 
just consider: every new law that will not apply itself to the 
people,—that fails,—that becomes a dead letter,—is a proof 
that the legislature were ignorant either of the spirit of law 
or the mind of th^eople upon whom it was to operate,—is a 
proof that the Law was not practical from the deficiency of 
its framors in abstract experience. In no country are so 
many ineffectual laws passed; and we might ask for no other 
proof to show that, m no country is there greater ignoranco 
of the science of moral legislation—a branch of nfOral philo¬ 
sophy. m 

From this want of cultivating ethical investigation we 
judge of morals by inapplicable religious rules. Bishop, the 
murderer, was considered by the newspapers to have made 
his peace with God, and*to be entitled to a cheerful slumber, 
because he did—what ? Why, because he confessed to the 
ordinary of Newgate the method in which he had murdered 
hia victim! Putplic Charities, as wa> have seen, so fatal in 
their results upon the morality of a people, unless most Care¬ 
fully administered, are considered admirable in themselves; 
the turbulence ana riot, and bribery and vico of elections are 
doomed necessary components of liberty. Some men adhere 
to the past without comprehending its moral; others rush 
forward to experiments in the future, without a single prin¬ 
ciple for their guide. Would-be-improvers know not what 
they desire, and popular principles bccoijie the mere pander to 
popular delusidhs. 

When religion is unaided by moral science tbero is ever a 
danger, that too much shall be left to the principle of fear. 

“ To preach long and loud damnation,” says the shrewd 
Scldeiiy “is tho*way to be cried up.^J^ ‘foWTTmatr-T^wa- 
damns us, and we run after him again to save us.’* This 
common principle in theology is transferred to education and 
laws. t Wc train oty* children* by the rod. We govern our 

* So Weslcj'-, wh#ol’ten concluded his sermon with “I am about to pdt on 
the condemning c,up—I am about to pass sentence trfon you . ‘ Depart from ihe 
je accurs^J into everlasting fire,’" advises alsw the repeated Hogging of 
children, and insists upon the necessity of “breaking their spirit.”— % 8ee 
Southey* ^Life of IFesky. 
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poor by coercion. Wo perpetually strive to debase our kirn. 
by terror instead of regulating them by reason. Yet not thus 
would the grand soul of Bossuefc have instructed us, when in 
that noble sermon, “ Four la Profession de Madame de la 
Valliere ,” the groat preacher seeks to elevate the soul to 
heaven. He speaks not then of terror and of punishment, 
but of celestial teuderness, of the absence of all dread under 
the Almighty wings. “What,” he cries, “is the solo way by 
which we approach God and are imyle perfect ?—It is by love 
alone.” A profound truth, which in teaching us a nobler 
spirit of religion, instructs us also in the three principles of 
education, of morals, and of laws. But Bossuet’s address is 
not of the fashion established amongst ns! » 

I trace the same want of moral knowledge in our fiscal 
impositions. Some taxes are laid on which must necessarily 
engender vice; some taken off as if necessarily to increase it. 
We have taxed the diffusion of knowledge just a hundred per 
cent.; the consequence is, the prevention of legal knowledge, 
and the diffusion of smuggled instruction by the most per¬ 
nicious teachers. We have taken off the duty upon gin, and 
from that day commenced a most terrible epoch of natural 
demoralization. “ Formerly,” says the wise prelate I have so 
often quoted, “ when I* first came to Lonc^rn, I never saw a 
female coming out of a gin-shop; I have since repeatedly 
seen females with infants in their arms, to whom they appear 


to be giving some part of their liquor.” 

Our greatest national stain is the intemperance of the poor; 
to that intemperance our legislators give the greatest en¬ 
couragement;—they forbid knowledge; they interfere with 
amusement; they a|e favourable only to intoxication. 

For want, too, of extending our researches into morality, 
the light breaks only the darkness immediately round us, arid 
embraces no ample and catholic circumference. Thus, next 
to our general regard for appear*^ - , , " J * 

only as operating on %a Wh'™ J f "T tj ° sexcy ‘ 

Jwatlhcr word for oll p if° a ^ seri ? e °* 
ciiastjty; as the word profligacy bears onW tl * pr °P* >rtwf ?~~ 


upti( 


qp state. 
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iBut as tho strongest eyes cannot look perpetually to one 
object without squinting at last, so to regard but one point of 
morals however valuable, distorts our general vision for the 
rest. And what is very remarkable among us, out of the 
exclusiveness of our regard to chastity, arises the fearful 
amount of prostitution which exists throughout England, and 
for which no remedy is ever contemplated. Our extreme 
regard for the chaste induces a contemptuous apathy to the 
imehaste. "We care not bow many there are, what they suffer 
—or how far they* descend into the lower abysses of crime. 
Thus in many of the agricultural districts, nothing can equal 
the shameless abandonment of the female peasantry. Laws 
favouring bastardy ^promote licentiousness—and, as I have 
before shewn, tho pauper marries the mother of illegitimate 
children, in order to have a better claim on the*parish. In 
our large towns an equally systematic contempt of the unfor¬ 
tunate victims, less, perhaps, of sin than of ignorance and of 
poverty, produces consequences equally prejudicial. Ho re¬ 
gard, as in other countries, by a rigid police order, is paid to 
their health, or condition; the average of their career on 
earth is limited to four years. Their houses are unvisited— 
their haunts unwatchod—and thus is engendered a fearful 
mass of disease, intemperance, and of theft. Too great a. 
contempt for one vice, rots it, as it wore, into a hundred other 
vices yet more abandoned. And thus, by a false or partial 
notion of inoralitf, we have defeated our own object, and the 
exclusive intolerance to the unchaste, has cursed the country 
with an untended and unmodicated leprosy of prostitution. 

To the want^too, of a cultivation of morality as a science, 
all its rules are with us vague, vacillating, and uncertain: 
tlioy partake of the nature of personal partiality, or of persoual 
persecution. One person is proscribed by society for some 
offence which another person commits with impunity. Ono 
woman elopes, and is “ the abandoned creature; ” another docs 

the same, and is only “ the unfortunate lady.”—Miss-is 

reeeiwd with rfcspect by the same a 

to Amorica. Liidy -is an objoefcof interest for the same 

'•rime as .that which makes I#dy-an object of hatred. 

Lovj^ “— ill and separates from his wife—nobody 
blames him. I^ord Byron is discarded by his wife, and is cut 
by society. * * * * is a notorious gaqpler, and takes in till 
bis acquaintance—everybody courts —he is a man # of 

fashion* Mr.-imitates him, and is shuifhed like a pesti- 
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lence —he is a pitiful knave. In vain would we attompt tc 
discover any clue to these distinctions—all is arbitrary and 
capricious; often the result of a vague and unmerited personal 
popularity—often a sudden and fortuitous reaction in the 
public mind that, feeling it has been too harsh to its last 
victim, is too lenient to its next. Hence, from a lack of that 
continuous streani of ethical meditation and instruction, 
which, though pursued but by a few, and on high and solitary 
places, flows downward, and, through invisible crevices and 
channels, saturates tho moral soil,—Morality with us has no 
vigour and no fertile and organized system. e It acts by starts 
and fits—it adheres to moro formp and names—now to a 
respect for appearances—now to a rospoct for property:— 
clinging solely with any enduring strength, to one material 
and worldly belief which the commercial and aristocratic 
spirits have engendered, viz., in tho value of station and the 
worth of wealth. 


CHAPTER VII. 

WHAT OUGHT TO BE "THE AIM OF ENGLISH'* MOKA LI STS IN 

THIS AGE. 

Influence of Moral Philosophy upon the World—Evils of our exclusive 
Attention to Locke—Philosophy the Voice of a certain Intellectual Want— 
What is that Want in our Day—What should bo the true Moral to ineul- 
cato—Picture of a Moralist 

It seems, then, ^that owing to the natural tendencies of 
trade and of an imperfect and unelevating description of 
aristocracy, the low and the mercantile creep over the national 
character, and the more spiritual and noble faculties are little 
encouraged and lightly esteemed. It is the property of moral 
philosophy to keep alive tho refining and unworldly springs 
'counter attraction to the miro and 
clay of*earth, ^nd drawiiTg us insensibly upward to a higher 
and purer air of Intellectual" Being. Civilized life with 
bustle and action, the momentary and minute objects in* tfnch 
it engages and frets the soul, requires a perpetual stimulus to 
larger views and higher emotions; and where these are scant 
and feeble, the standard of opinion settles down torn petty 
and sordid level. 
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In metaphysical knowledge, England has not advanced 
since Locke. A few amongst ns may havo migrated to the 
Scotch school—a few more may have followed forth the prin¬ 
ciples of Locke into the theories of Helvetins—a very few 
indeed, adventuring into the mighty and mooned sea of the 
Kantian Philosophy, may steer their solitary and unnoticed 
barks along its majestic deeps; but these arc mere stragglers 
from the great and congregated hcrd.jf The philosophy of 
Locke is still the sysient of the English, and all their new 
additions to his, morality are saturated with his spirit. The 
beauty and daring, and integrity of his character—the asso¬ 
ciation of his name with* a great epoch in the Liberties of 
Thought, contribute *o maintain his ascendancy in the English 
heart; and his known belief in our immortality Jias blindod 
ns to the materialism of his doctrines. 

Few, sir, know or conjecturo the influence which one miglity 
mind insensibly wields oyer those masses of men, and that 
succession of time which, appear to the superficial altogether 
out of tlio circle of his control. I think it is to our exclusive 
attention to Locke, that I can trace much of the unspiritual 
and material form which our philosophy has since rigidly 
preserved, and winch, so far from counteracting the levelling 
influences of a worldly cast has strengthened and consolidated 
them. Locke, doubtless, was not aware of the results to be 
drawn from his theories, but the man who has declared that 


the soul maj be material f—that by revelation only can we 
be certain that it is not so—who leaves the Spiritual and the 
Immortal undefended by philosophy, and protected solely by 
theology, may well, you must allow, be tho founder of a 
school of Materialists, and the ready oracle of those who 
refuse an appeoj to Theology and are sceptical of Kcvelation : 
Ami therefore it seems to mo a most remarkable error in tho 


educational system of Cambridge, that Locke should be ihc 
sole metaphysician professedly studied—and that while wc aro 
obliged to pore pvor, and digest, and nourish nnrw*1voH withj 
the arguments that havo led schools powerful aa&iiA^rs ' 
so numerous to pure materiali sjrffwe study 'lione of those 
WriSiga 'vfrhich have replied 1 6 his errors and elevated his 
systrjs,£- J 

It is even yet Snore remarkable, that while Locke should fyj 


* Kant, t*>o, has boon only introduced to m justffis Germany has got beyond 
i him. # • 

t Essay cm the Human Understanding, Book iv. chap. 3. 
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the great metaphysician of a clerical University, so Pale^ 
should be its tutelary moralist. Of all the systems of un¬ 
alloyed and unveiled selfishness which human ingenuity ever 
devised, Paley’s is, perhaps, the grossest and most sordid. 
Well did Mackintosh observe that his definition of Yirtue, 
alone is an unanswerable illustration of the debasing vulgarity 
of his code. “ V irtue is the doing good to mankind, in 
obedience to the wrl of God, and for the sake of everlasting 
happiness.” So that any act of gdbd to man in obedience to 
God, if it arise from any motive but a'desire of the reward 
which ho will bestow—if it spring from pure gratitude for 
past mercies, from affectionate veneration to a protecting 
Being—does not come under the head ot virtue ; nay, if, 
influenced v solely by such purer motives, if the mind altogether 
escape from the mercenary desire of rewards—its act would 
violate the definition of virtue, and, according to Paley, would 
become a vice! * Alas for an university, that adopts ma¬ 
terialism for its metaphysical code, and selfishness for its 
moral! 

Philosophy ought to be the voice of a certain intellectual 
want in every age. Men, in one poriod, require toleration 
and liberty; their common thoughts demand an expounder 
and-enforcer. Such was the want which' Locke satisfied— 
such his service to mankind! In our time wo require but 
few new theories on these points already established. Our 
intellectual want is to enlarge and spiritualize x the liberty of 
thought wo have acquired—the philosophy of one ago ad¬ 
vances by incorporating the good, hut correcting the error of 
the last. This new want, no great philosopher has appeared 
amongst us to fulfil.f 

But there are those who feel the want they cannot supply; 
if the losser Spirits and Powers of the age are unable to 

* See Mackintosh’s Dissertation in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia 
Brittamca. 

t What Ljjrincyvilly mean to insist upon is this—Philosophy ought to 
whatever may J'<*iho prevalent error of the Popular opinfon of the 
tinie~it were thur\«ff, o fanatical and stiltc&rexcess of the chivalric 

principle.—Philosophy might do good by insisting on the counteracting 

principles of sobriety and common i£vn=c Out ^ euu. 'that o#..-ore- 

_ i — l j; . » jl - i i i n * ni i r 

v:*•*■>** ... viiu iwmv'ii why hi; miutuiuiu ubjiuui ut 

Philosophy can be permaYnt. Each age requires a new representative of its 
character and a new corrector of its opiuions. A material and cold* Philosophy 
/lay be most exoclIVut at one period, and the verv extravagance of ar idealizing 
philosophy may he most usef-.l at another. 
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furnish forth that philosophy, they can expedite its appear- 
ance: and this by endeavouring to dematerialize and exalt 
the standard of opinion—to purify the physical and worldly 
influences—to decrust from the wings of Contemplation the 
dust that, sullying her plumes, impedes her flight—to labour 
in elevating the genius of action, as exhibited in the more 
practical world of politics and laws—to mine the coarse, and 
to ennoble the low; this, sir, it seems t<yfee, is the true moral 
which tho infirmities or this present time the most demand, 
and which the .English writer and tho English legislator, 
studying to benefit his country, ought to place uncoasingly 
before him. Rejecting 4he petty and isolated points, the 
saws and maxims, which a vulgar comprehension would deem 
to be morals whore thoy are only truisms, his gseat aim for 
England shall be to exalt and purify the current channols of 
her opinion. To effect this for others, he shall watch narrowly 
over himself, discarding, as far as the contaminations of 
custom and the drawb^iks of human feebleness will allow, 
the selfish and grosser motives that ho sees operating around 
him; weaning himself, as a politician, from the ambition of 
the adventurer, and the low desire of wealth and power; 
seeking, as a writer, in despite, no\^ of the popular, now of 
the lordly clamour, to inculcate a venerating entliusia*tif*for 
the true and ethereal• springs of Greatness and of Virtue; 
and breathing thi* through the physical action and outward 
form of Freedom, the noblo aspirations that belong in states 
as in men to the diviner excitation of the soul! 

Such seems to mo the spirit of that moral teaching which 
we now require, and such tho end and destiny that tho 
moralists of our age and nation should deem their own! 
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Permit me, my dear sir, to honour with your name that 
section of my various undertaking, which involves an inquiry 
into the Intellectual Spirit of the Time. I believe that you 
employ the) hours of a serene and dignified leisure in the eom- 
po^J^tp of a work that when completed, will fill noCTncon- 
sideraWVmrTm in Eng&^i Literature; namely, the History 
of English Literature itself. VDf the arrival of that work, vpu 
wish us to consuier those classical and m£st charmU^Jsays 
yon have already given to the world, merely, as precursors— 
specimens of a greaP wholc—which ought, in justice to your 

• [To hunt for truth in the groves of Acadonm] 
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^present reputation, to add a permanent glory to tlio letters of 
your country. It will therefore, perhaps, afford to you a 
pleasurable interest, to survey tho literary aspect of these 
times, into which your chronicle must merge, and to wander, 
even with an erring guide, beside those Rivers of Light, which 
you have tracked to their distant source* with all the perse¬ 
verance of the antiquarian, and all tiny enthusiasm of the 
scholar. / 

Before, kowcver^I cafl invite you to tho more attractive 
part of my subject;—boforo wo can rove at will among the 
gardens of Poesy, or the not less delightful mazes of that 
Philosophy, whi<jh to se# is to adore ; before the domains of 
Science and of Arif can receive our exploring footsteps, wo 
must pause awhilo to examine the condition of that mighty, 
though ambiguous, Power by which the time receives its more 
vivid impressions, and conveys its more noisy opinions. As a 
preliminary to our criticisms on tho productions of the Press, 
we will survey the native of its iuflnence j—and propitiate 
with due reverence the sibyl who too often commits 

Ilcr prophetic mind 

To fluttering leaves, tho sport of every wind, 

ere wc can gain admittance to the happy souls, 

In groves who live, and lie on mossy beds, 

By erj sgtl streams that murmur through the meads; 

‘ -... ....— ■■Choro paean a oanentes 

Inter odoratum lauri nemos.* 

Hitherto I have traced, in tho various branches of my 
inquiry, the latent and pervading influence of an aristocracy. 
1 am now about to examine the nature of that antagonist 
power which 4s the only formidable check that our moral 
relations have yet opposed to it. Much has been said in a 
desultory manner respecting the influence of tho Press; but I 
arp not awaro of any essay on the subject which seems written 
with a* view rather to examine than Reclaim, “Vous l'alloz 
comprondr© j’esp§re, si vous m’ecoy.iez,—il e|£ dons 

avons lo 1 gmps do causer.f—I shill go at once to the heart of 
tHo^ygstjon, and 'rath your permission, wo will not throw 
a way''our time bj talking much on tho minor considerations. 

* [Cluinting, the joyful lVan in chorus in the m*/st of the fragrant grove *of 
bay trees.]* 

t [You arc about to understand, I hope, if you will# listen to me ; it is 
holiday trine and wc have leisure to that.] a 
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It is tlic habit of some persons more ardent than prd’ound, 
to lavish indiscriminate praises on the pross, and to term its 
influence, the influence of Knowledge—it is rather the in¬ 
fluence of Opinion. Large classes of men entertain certain 
views on matters of policy, trade, or morals. A newspaper 
supports itself by addressing those classes ; it brings to light 
all the knowledge requisite to enforce or illustrate the views of 
its supporters ; it emfljpdies also the prejudice, tho passion, and 
the sectarian bigotry that belong to one bqfjy of men engaged 
in active opposition to another. It is therefore tho organ ef 
opinion; expressing at once the truths and the errors, the 
good and the bad of the prevalent opinion it ^represents. 

Thus it is impossible to expect the newspaper you consider 
right in regard to sentiments to be fair in regard to persons. 
Supposing it expresses the facts which belong to knowledge, 
they arc never stated with the impartiality that belongs to 
knowledge.—“Heavens! my dear«sir! have you heard the 
report? The Duke of Wellington’s torse has run over a poor 
boy! ” A whig paper seizes on the Kimentable story—magni¬ 
fies, enlarges on it—the Duke of Wellington is admonished— 
indifference to human life is insinuated. The tory paper 
replies: it grants the fact, but interprets |t differently: tho 
foordf'a boy was decidedly in the way—tho brute of a horse 
had a mouth notoriously as hard as a brickbat—the rider him¬ 
self was not to blame—what nnheard of malignity, to impute 
as a reproach to tho Duke of Wellington, a misfortune only 
to be attributed to the eyes of the boy,* and tho jaw¬ 
bone of the horse. But bless me ! a now report has arisen :— 
it was not the Duke of Wellington’s horse that ran over the 
boy ; it was Lord Palmerston's. It is now the tory journal’s 
opportunity to triumph. What perversion in*the lying whig 
paper!—and what atrocity in Lord Palmerston! All tho 
insinuations that were so shameful against the duke are now 
profusely directed against the viscount. The very same inter¬ 
pretations that the tq^y paper so magisterially condemned, 

tory paper unreservedly applied. The of¬ 
fence of distortion is equally^continued—it is only transferred 
from one person to another. \This is a typo of t he pqy cr‘bf 
the,press: its very enforcement of opinions prevents being 
just as to persons, tracts, indeed, are stated,"but the interpre¬ 
tation of facts is alw^s a matter of dispute. And thus to tho 
la§t chapter, it m easier to obtain a just criticism of the merits 
of the drama, than of nio qualities of the actors. Lofig after 
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|tlie public mind has decided unanimously with respect to 
measures, it remains doubtful and divided with regard to the 
characters of men. In this the press is still the faithful 
record of Opinion, and the ephemeral Journal is the type of 
the everlasting History! 

Newspapers being thus the organ of several opinions, the 
result is, tho influence of opinion, became, that newspaper 
sells tho best which addresses itself to tfy/largest class; it be¬ 
comes influential in proportion to its sajfe, and thus, tho most 
popular opinion grd^vs, at last, into the greatest power. 

But from this’arises a profound consideration, not hitherto 
sufficiently enforced. The newspaper represents opinion ; but 
the opinion of wiiorg P—those persons among whom it chiefly 
circulates. What follows ?—why, that the price of the news¬ 
paper must have a considerable influence on the depression of 
opinion : because, according to the price would be the exfent 
of its circulation; and, according to the opinion of the majority 
of its supporters, would b£ the current opinion of the paper. 

Supposing it were po^iblo to raise the price of all tho daily 
newspapers to two shillings each, what would be the conse¬ 
quence ?—that a vast number of the poorer subscribers would 
desort the journal, that the circle of its supporters would 
become limited t<? those who could afford its price. It 
then be to the opinions and interests of this small and Wealthy 
class, that it could alono address itself; if it did not meet their 
approbation, it could not exist; their opinion would be alone 
represented,•the opinion of tho mass would be disregarded ; 
and a nowspaper, instead of being the organ of tho public , 
would be the expression of the oligarchical sentiment. Al¬ 
though the aggregate ‘of proporty in England is, perhaps, 
equally divided among the whigs and tories, the greater 
•number of reading persons, possessing property, is allegod to 
be tory. Supposing the calculation to be correct, the influence 
of the press would, by our supposed increase of price, bo at 
once transferred to the tories; and The Standard and The 
Albio% would bo tho most widely circulated of the daily 
journals. • ■* 

If this -principle be true, with respect to an increased price, 
the c'^vwpbg must bo true if ahe price were lowered. If the 
sevenpenny paper were thereforo to sell for twopence, jsvhat 
again would be tho result ? Why, tli 9 sale being extended 
from these who can afford sevenpencq^Co those who can afford 
twopence, a new majority must beVonsultefl, the sentiments 
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and desires of poorer men than at present must bo addressed*,/ 
and thus, a new influence of opinion would bo brought to boar 
on our social relations and our legislative enactments. 

As the extension of the doctoral franchise gave power to 
the middle classes, so the extended circulation of the press 
will give power to the operative. To those who uphold the 
principle, that gOA^rnment is instituted for the good of the 
greatest number, it fllof course, a matter of triumph, that the 
interests of the greateVt number should thus force themselves 
into a more immediate voice.* 

It is manifest, that when the eyes of the people are taught 
steadily to regard their own interests, the class of writing 
most pleasing to them, will not be that of demagogues; it is 
probable, indeed, that the cheapest papers will seem to tlio 
indolent readier of the higher ranks, the most dry and abstruse. 
For*a knowledge of the principles of trade, and of the truths 
of political economy, is of so vital an importance to the Poor, 
that those principles and truths will *bc the main staple of the 
journals chiefly dedicated to their u&£. Not engaged in tlio 
career of mere amusement that belongs to the wealthy— 
frivolity, scandal, and the unsatisfying pleasure derived from 
mere declamation, are not attractive to them. All the great 
nri^iciples of state morals and state policy e derived from 
one fouhdation, the true direction of labour ;—what theme so 
interesting and so inexhaustible to those “ who by labour live ? ” 

* In removing the stamp duties,* which check one pai t, of (he influence of 
the press, it would however be conservative policy to let neW sources of enlight¬ 
enment commence with the new sources of power. At present, what are called 
the taxes on knowledge are in reality, as we have seen befo*j, taxes on opinion. 
To make opinion knowledge, its foundation must he laid in instruction. The 
act which opens the press should ho imnfodiately followed by an act to organize 
National Education,f and while the people avo yet warm with gratitude for the 
new boon, and full of confidence to those who give it, care should be taken to 
secure for the first teachers of political morals, honest and enlightened men ;— 
men too, who, having the competent knowledge, will’have the heart to express 
it popularly; not mere grinderB of saws and aphorisms, the pedants of a system. 
By this precaution, the appealers to passion will be met by appealers to interest; 
and the people will be instructed as well as warmed. Meanwhile, the sys.om of 
educatMSMWiSt^gCun, proceeds with wonderful rapidity; ^pd, ere the Operative 
has lost his conn urn.-; m the wise government that has granted him the boon of 
sifting the thoughts of others, his children will have learned the art of thinking 
for themselves. ^ 


•“[In the June of 1855 to? stamp duty on Newspapers was totrllv abolished 
>—the stamp being thencefortl\"ftixod optionally for postal purposes ah Lie.] 
f '[That act follow?^, ns avo minnow, eighteen years afterwards.] , 
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I We may perceive already, by The Penny Magazine , what will 
bo the probable character of cheap newspapers addressed to 
the working classes. The operative finds The Penny Magazine 
amusing; to tho rich man it is tho most wearisome of 
periodicals. * 

So much for the proud cry of the aristocrat, that tho papers 
to please tho rabble must descend to 'pander tho vulgar 
passions. N o! this is the vice of the .Aristocratic journals, 
that are supported alonc^by the excrescences of aristocracy, by 
gambling-housos, demireps, and valots. The industrious poor 
are not the purchasers of tho Age* 

A nobleman’s valot entertained on a visit his brother, who 
was a mechanicjfrom Sheffield. The nobleman, walking one 
Sunday by a newspaper office in the Strand, perceived the two 
brothers gazing on the inviting announcements «on the shop- 
board, that proclaimed the contents of the several journals; 
the crowd on the spot delayed him for a moment, ancl ho 
overheard the following dialogue : 

“ Why, Tom,” said the valet, “ see what lots of nows there 
is in this paper!—‘ Crftn. con. extraordinary between a lord 

and a parson’s wife—Jack-’s (Jack is one of our men of 

fashion, you know, Tom) ‘ Adventure with the widow—Scene 
at Crocky’s.’ (?h, what fun ! Tom, have you got sovcnponc c ? 
I’ve nothing but gold about me; let’s buy this licrc.' 5 **^ 
“Lots of nows! ” said Tom, surlily, “ D’ye call that news ? 
What dO'JL carcf for your lords and your men of fashion ? 
Crocky ! What the devil is Crocky to me ? There’s mnoh 
more for my iftoney in this here big sheet: ‘ Advico to tho 

Operatives—Fjj.ll report of the debate on the Property Tax— 
Letter from an emigrant in Hew South Wales.’ That’s what 
I calls news.” • 

“ Stuff ! ” dried the valet, astonished. 

My lord walked on, somewhat edified by what ho had 
heard. 

The scandal of the saloon is news in the pantry; but it is 
tho iJcts of tlio•legislature that constitute news at the loom. 

But, while tl«3 main characteristic of the hVWuuo of tho 
press is £>o represent opinion, it is not to ho denied that it pos¬ 
sesses Also the nobler prerogative of originating it. When we 
consider all th^i great names which shod honour upon periodical 
literature^ when we consider, that scarcely a single one*of,our 
eminent writers has not been actively Engaged in one or other 
* [This infamous paper has happxy long cetftod to exist.] 
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of our journals:—when wo remember that Scott, Sontboy,{ 
Brougham, Mackintosh, Bcntham, Mill, Muccnlloch, Campbell, 
Moore, Fonbla-nque (and I may add Mr. Southern, a principal 
writer in the excellent Spectator, whose writings obtain a re¬ 
putation, whi6h, thanks to the custom of the anonymous, is 
diverted from the writer himself,) have, year after year, 
been pouring fortkvin periodical publications, the rich hoard 
of their thoughts fl^d knowledge; it is impossible not to 
perceive that the p^ess, which they thus adorned, only 
represented in one part of its power the Opinions originated 
in another. # 

But it is in very rare instances that a daily paper has done 
more than represent political opinion* it i§ ih» Reviews, quar¬ 
terly or monthly (and in two instances, weekly journals) which 
have aspired<o create it. And this for an obvious reason: the 
dailpaper looks only to sale for its influence; tlie capital 
risked is so enormous, the fame acquired by contributions to it 
so small and evanescent, that it is nfostly regarded as a mere 
mercantile speculation. Now new opinions are not popular 
ones; to swim with the tide, is the necessary motto of opinions 
that desire to sell: while the majority can see in your journal 
the daily mirror of themselves, their prejudices and their pas- 
sio^ s. as well as their sober sense and their trhe interests, they 
will ruPPi^io look upon the reflection. Honco it follows, that 
the journal which most represents, least originates opinion, 
that the two tasks are performed by two separate regents, and 
that the more now doctrines a journal promulgates, the loss 
promiscuously it circulates among the public. 

In this the moral light resembles the physic%J, and while we 
gaze with pleasure on the objects which reflect the light, the 
eye sin-inks in pain fronj the orb which creates it. 

A type of thnt truth in the history of letters, which declares 
that the popularity of a writer consists not in proportion to bis 
superiority over the public, but in proportion to tlicir sym¬ 
pathy with his sentiments, may be found in the story of Dante 
and the Buffoon ; both were entertained at the court of the 
pedantic* SCHligq^, the fooi, sumptuously, the *poet sparely.— 
“When will you be as well off as I am?” asked «the fool 
triumphantly.—“Whenever,” wak Dante’sccaustic swply, “I 
shall Jfind a patron who resembles me as much as Prince 
Scaliger resembles yoin” 

An originator of opinion precedes tho time; you canraot both 
precede and refleftt it. Uiius, the most popular journals are 
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fPlagiarists of tho Past; they live on the ideas which tbcir 
moro far-sighted contemporaries propagated ten years before. 
What then was Philosophy, is now Opinion. 

A great characteristic of English periodicals is the generally 
strict preservation of sccrcsy as to the names the writers. 
The principal advantages alleged in favour of this regard to 
the anonymous are three: First, that j on-can speak of public 
men with less reserve; "secondly, that yon can review books 
with more attention to their real merits** and without any mix¬ 
ture of the personal feelings that, if you were known to the 
author, might bias the judgment of impartial criticism; thirdly, 
tliat many opinions you ypurself consider it desirable that the 
public should khoui* peculiar circumstances of situations, or 
private checks of timidity and caution, might induce you to 
withhold, if your name W'ere necessarily attaclicd*to their pub¬ 
lication. I suspect that theso advantages arc greatly ex¬ 
aggerated on the one lijpid, and that their counterbalancing 
evils, have been greatly overlooked on the other. 

I 11 regard to the first^of these advantages, it is clear that if 
yon can speak of public men with less reserve, you may speak 
of them also with less regard to truth. In a despotic country, 
where chains art^the reward of free sentiments, the use of the 
anonymous may bo a necessary precaution ; hut what jpathis. 
country should make a public writer shrink from tlio^pen dis¬ 
charge of his du^r ? If his writings be within the pale of the 
laws, he hft| nothing to fear from an avowal of his name; if 
without the law, the use of the anonymous does not screen him. 
But wore your name acknowledged, you could not speak of 
public men with the sjimo vehement acerbity; you could not 
repeat charges and propagate reports with tho same headlong 
indifference t*> accuracy or error. There is more shame iu 
being an open slanderer than a concealed one : you would not, 
therefore, wore your name on tho newspaper, insert fragments 
of “ news” about persons without ascertaining their foundation 
in trpth : you would not, day after day, liko to circulate the 
stories, which, day after day, you Vould have the ludicrous 
task of contradicting. f 

All this I grant; but, between you and me, dear sir, where 
isthehaHnof it? *Tt is welUfo speak boldly of public men; hut 
to speak what*boldly ?—not falsehood,|but the truth. .If tho 
political Writer ordinarily affixed his name to his lucubration, 
he woifld be brought under the fwl*blesomo influence of tho 
same*public opinion that ho affects to iufllicnce or to reject; 
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bo would be more consistent in his opinions,* and more 
cautions in examination. Papers would cease to be proverbial 
for giving easy access to the current slander and the diurnal 
lie;f and the boldness of their tone would not bo the less, 
because it w^lld be also honest. I have said, to make power 
safo and constitutional, it must be mado responsible; but ano¬ 
nymous power is irresponsible power. 

And now, witli regard to the seeend advantage alleged to 
belong to the use of t^e anonymous-rthe advantage in literary 
criticism : You say that being anonymous^ yon can review the 
work more impartially than if the author, pernaps your friend, 
were to know you to be his critic. Of all arguments in favour 
of tho anonymous, this is the most popular and the most 
fallacious. Ask any man once let behind the curtain of peri¬ 
odical criticism, and yon will find that the very partiality and 
respect to persons^ which tho custom of the anonymous was to 
prevent, the anonymous especially shields and ensures. Nearly 
all criticism at this day is the public' effect of private acquaint¬ 
ance. When a work has been generally praised in the reviews, 
even if deservedly, nine times out of ten the author has secured 
a large connexion with tho press. Good heavens! what ma- 
\ cbinery do we not see exerted to get a book tenderly nnrsed 
^ i nfo vigour. I do not say that tho critic is 'dishonest in this 
partmlTffy; perhaps he may be actuated by feelings that, 
judged by the test of private sentiments, would bo considered 
fair and praiseworthy. 

“ Ah, poor So-and-so's book ; well, it is no great things ; 
but So-and-so is a good fellow, I must give him a helping 
hand.” t> 

“ C—— f uas sent me his bo©k to review; that’s a bore, as 
it’s devilish had; hut as ho knows I shall ho hisyrritic—I must 
be civil.” 

“ What, D.’s poems? it would bo d—d unhandsomo to abuse 
them, after all his kindness to mo—after dining at his house 
yesterday.” $ 


* Many of tkupoUticcil writer^. screened by tho anonymous, shift and turn 
from all opinion?, wiffo every popular breath. Tho paper may bo abpsed for it, 
but the paper is insensate; no ono abuses the unseen writer of the paper. 
Thus, there is no shame, because there is nchexposure; \*Ciore there flftio shame, 
there is no honesty. « 

j [APuisions like these scrv to illustrate, in a remarkable way, tho absolute 
transformation of our press generally, and the extraordinary publication and 


elevation of its whole character^ . 

X [It is not every oiv? who has 'the 


courage to Bpcuk as plainly aftCMpubli- 
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I Such, and a variety of similar, private feelings, which it 
may bo easy to censure, and which the critic himself will 
laughingly allow you to blame, colour the tone of the great 
mass of reviews. This veil, so complete to the world, is no 
veil to the book-writing friends of the persoif who uses it. 
They know the hand which deals the blow, or lends the help; 
and the critic willingly does a-JffScT thing by his friend, be¬ 
cause it is never known that in so doing he has done an 
unjust one by the public* The 1 anonynyras, to effect the object 
which it pretends, fhust be thoroughly sustained. But in how 
few cases is this possible! Wo have but one Junius in the 
world. At the present day there is not a journal oxisting in 
which, while thus contributors are concealed indeed from the 
world at large, they are not known to a tolerably wide circle 
of publishing friends. Thus, then, in a critical«point of view, 
the advantages supposod to spring from tho anonyinouB vanish 
into smoke. The mask is worn, not to protect from the peti¬ 
tions of private partialities, hut to deceive the public as to tbe 
extent to which partiality is carried; and tho very evils which 
secrecy was to prevent, it not only produces, but conceals, and 
by concoalmont defrauds of a remedy. It is clear, on more 


than a superficial consideration, that the bias of private feel¬ 
ings would be far less strong upon #10 tenour of criricj^wjf 
the name of the critic were known ; in tho first pfaffij "because 
the check of public opinion would operate as a preventive to 
any revicVH^r of acknowledged roputation from tampering with 
his own honesty; in the second place, because there aro many 
persons in the literary world, who would at once detect and 
make known 4o the public the chain of undue m otive that 
binds the praise or censuro of the critic to thc'uooE Thus 
you would indeed, by thh publication £>f tbe roviower’s name, 
obtain either that freedom from private bias, or that counter¬ 
balance to its exercise, of which, by withholding the name, tho 
public have been so grossly defrauded. Were a sudden revela¬ 
tion of tbe mysteries of the craft now to be made, what—oh 
tvlitffc would b<? tno rage, the astonishment, of the public! * 


ration as*Lady Holland showed herself capable of doinj| before it, when she 
said to thenoble Earl, the translate of Cumoens, “1 am sorry to hear you are 
gain? to publish a poem! Can’t yGu suppress it ? 

* The inJluenc# of certain booksellers upon certain Reviews, is a cryjdhat 1ms 
been much raised by Reviews in which those bwksellers had no share, *, The 
accusation Is as old as Voltaire’s time. He complains that booksellers in France 
and Holland guided the tone of the Periodii^2 Reviews: with us, at present, 
however, tho abuse is one so easily detected that I susptbl it has been somewhat 
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What men of straw in the rostra, pronouncing fiats on the im< 
mortal writings of the ago; what guessers at the difference 
between a straight line and a curve, deciding upon the highest 
questions of art; what stop-watch gazers lecturing on the 
drama; what disappointed novelists, writhing poets, saleless 
historians, senseless essayists, wreaking their wrath on a lucky 
rival; what Damons hettporg impartial oulogia on their 
scribbling Pythias; 1 what presumption, what falsehood, what 

exaggerated. I know one instance of on influ&itial ^oekly journal, which was 
accused, by certain of its rivals, of favouring a bookseller who had a share in 
its property; yet, accident bringing me in contact with that bookseller, I dis¬ 
covered that it was a matter of the most rankling complaint in his mind, that 
the editor of the journal, (who had an equal ehare himself in the journal, and 
could not be removed,) was so anxious not to deserve <#he Reproach as to be un¬ 
duly harsh to the books he was accused of unduly favouring: and on looking over 
the Review, witj^my curiosity excited to see which party was right, I certainly 
calculated that a greater proportion of books belonging to the bookseller in 
question had been severely treated than was consistent with the ratio of praise 
and censure accorded to tno works appertaining to any other publisher. In faet, 
the moment a journal becomes influential, its annual profits are so considerable, 
that it would be rarely worth while in any bookseller who may possess a share 
in it to endanger its sale by a suspicion of dit&onesty. The circumstance of 
his having that share in it is so well known , 1 and the suspicion to which it 
exposes him so obvious, that I imagine the necessary vigilance of public opinion 
a sufficient preventive of the influence complained of. The danger to which the 
public are exposed is more latent; the influence of acquaintance is far greater 
and more difficult to guard agaijist than that of booksellers. On looking over 
we shall find instances in which they have puffed most unduly; 
but it is more frequently the work of a contributor than the publication of the 
bookseller who promulgcs the Review. The job is of a more secret character 
than that which a title-page can betray. It is surprising indeed to see how 
readily the slightest and most inferior works of a contributo/to one of the 
Quarterlies obtains a review, while those of a stranger, however important or 
popular, arc cither entirely overlooked or unnoticed, until the favour of the 
public absolutely forces thorn on the reluctant journal. It often happens that a 
BuccesaVji^wvib'r has been most elaborately reviewed in all the other periodicals 
of the civihzcu World, and bis name ha# become familiar to the cars of literary 
men throughout the globe, befpre the Quarterly'Reviews of this country bestow 
the slightest notice upon him, or condescend even to acknowledge an acquaint¬ 
ance with his very existence. This is a wretched effect of influence, for it 
attempts to creato a mtfUopoly of literature; nor is that all—it makes the 
judges and the judged one V>ody, and a Quarterly Review a more confederacy of 
writers united for the purpose of praising each other at all opportunities, anil 
glancing indifferently toward, the public when the greater duties of self- 
applause allow them leisure forVie exertion. Great men contribute to these 
journals, and are^praised—nothin^morc just!—but little ripen contribute also : 
and the jackal has h{i share of the bones as well as the lion. It is obvious, 
that if Reviews were not written anonymously, the public could ne t be thus 
cheated. If contributors put their names ta-.tlioir articles, they co\M not go on 
scratching each other at so indecent a rate ; there would be qu end to the antic 
sj stem bf these literary stWfy, who, sitting aloft on the tree of criticism, first 
take* care to stuff themselves with the best of tho fruit, and then, with the 
languid justice of satiety, chuclyth? refuse on the gazers below! * 
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ignorance, wliat deceit! what malice in censure, what dis- 
nouesty in praise! Such a revelation would bo worthy a 
Quevedo to describe! 

But this would not be the solo benefit the public would 
derive from the authority of divulged names. They would 
not only know tho motives of revie^rs, but their capacities 
also; they would sec if the cidlwwAvcre able to judgo honestly, 
as well as willing. And ijrffs upon many intricate matters ; 
some relating to tho arts^others to tho geiences; on which the 
public in general cSnifot judge for themselves, but may bo 
easily misled by superficial notions, and think that the un¬ 
known author must bo a great authority;—this, I say, in such 
cases would bo oa incalculable advantage, and would tako tbo 
public at once out of the hands of a thousand invisible pre¬ 
tenders and impostors. 

An argument has been adduced in favour of anonyutous 
criticism so truly absurd, that it would not bo worth alluding 
to, wore it not so o f ten alleged, and so often suffered to escape 
unridiculed. It is tin's * that the critic can thus tako certain 
liberties with the author with impunity; that he may be 
witty or severe, without the penalty of being shot. Now, of 
what nature is t^iat criticism which would draw down tho 
author’s cartel of war upon the cfitic ?—it is n^jfv.an 
for duels on light offences and vague grounds. An author 
would be laughed at from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, for filing out p man for merely abusing his book; for 
saying that he ^roto bad grammar, and was a wretched poet: 
if the author 'were such a fool as, on mere literary ground, to 
challenge a critic, the critic would scarcely he such a Jp^ l as 
to go out with him. “\Ay,” says tho critic, “ if Tonly abuse 
his book; but what if I amise his person ? I may censure his 
work safely—but supposing I want to insinuate something 
against his character ? ” True, now yjf understand each 
other; that is indeed the question I turn^’oand at once from 
you, sir, the critic—I appeal to the pnUfo. I ask them where 
is ihtf benefit, what the advantage of Attacking p man’s person, 
not his book—hit character, not his^ffomposition ? Is criticism 
to he tlie'act ot personal vituperation P then, in God’s name, 
let us scu& to Billingsgate fpr our reviewers, and have some¬ 
thing racy and idiomatic at least in tho jpvay of slang. What 
purpose salutary to literature is served by hearing thatHazlTtt 
liacl puppies on his face? How* a*’o poor Byron’s errors 
amended, by filthily groping among the details of his private 
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life—by the insinuations and the misconstructions—by the 
muttered slanders—by the broad falsehoods, which filled the 
anonymous channels of the press ? Was it not this system of 
espionage more than any other cause which darkened with 
gloomy suspicion that mind, originally so noble? Was not 
the stinging of tho lip %e result of the stung heart ? Slandered 
by others, his irritable mmu ^iq-liated by slander in return; the 
openness visible in his early ci'racier hardenod into insin¬ 
cerity, the constant ^ product of % i*ispicion; and instead of 
correcting the author, this species of*criticism contributed to 
deprave the man. 

What did the public gain by this result of the convenience 
of open speaking from invisible ibongTjes ?* —nothing. But 
why, my dear sir, (you who have studied the literary character 
so deeply, a*ud portrayed so well the calamities of authors, can 
penhaps tell me)—why is the poor author to bo singled out 
from the herd of men (whom he seeks to delight or to instruct) 
for the solo purpose of torture ? is his nature so much loss 
sensitive and gentle than that of ojfaers, that tho utmost in¬ 
genuity is necessary to wound him r Or why is a system to 
be invented and encouraged, for tho sole sake of persecuting 
him with the bitterest rancour and the most.perfect impunity ? 
e Wi by arfijfchf rancour ahd the impunity to be modestly alleged 
as the' main advantages of the system? Why are all tho 
checks and decencies which moderate the severity of tho 
world’s censure upon its other victims, to be roraoved from 
censure upon him ? Why is he to he thrust out of the pale of 
ordinary self-defenco ?—and the decorum and the fear of con- 
seoucnees which make the*intercourse of mankind urbano and 
himiamzett^co be denied to one, whose very vanity can only 
he fed—whose very interests can only be promoted, by in¬ 
creasing the pleasures of the society which exiles him from its 
commonest proteVyion—yes! by furthering tho civilization 
which rejects him fi’pm its safeguards ? 

ft is not very easy, perhaps, to answer those questions; and 
I think, sir, that oven Jipur ingenuity can hatfdly discover tue 
justice of an indention Vi^ich visits with all the most elaborate 
and recondite severities that could be exercised against tho 
enemy of his kind, the unfortunate victim who aspires to bo 
their? friend. Shakespeare has spoken of detraction as less 
excusable than theft; but there is a yet nobler fancy among 
certain uncivilized tribes, iyiz., that slander is a greater moral 
ofienee than e veil murder itselfj for, say they, with an admirable 
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shrewdness of distinction, “ when yon take a man’s life, you 
iake only what he must, at one time or the other, have lost; 
hut when you take a man’s reputation, you take that which ho 
might otherwise have retained for ever: nay, what is yet more 
important, your offence in the one is hounded and definite. 
Murder cannot travel beyond the grave—the deed imposes at 
once a boundary to its own effegts*Tint in slander, the tomb 
itself does not limit the malijroof your wrong: your lie may 
pass onward to posterity ,jpa continue, generation after gene¬ 
ration, to blackon ths^j^mory of your \4ctira.” 

The people o£ the Sandwich Islands murdered Captain 
Cook, but they pay his memory the highest honours which 
their customs acknowledge; they retain his bones (those 're¬ 
turned were supposititious) which are considered sacred, and 
the priest thanks the gods for having sent them so great a 
man. Are you surprised at this seeming inconsistency ? 
Alas! it is the manner in which wo troat the great! We 
murder them by the weapons of calumny and persecution, and 
then we declare the relief of our victim to be sacred! 

But thero is a third grtund for deeming the preservation of 
the anonymous advantageous in periodicals; namely, that 
there may be opinions you wisb to give to the world upon 
public events or public characters, which private checks 
circumstance or timidity may induce you to witixiMlti from 
the world, if the publication of your name bo indispensably 
linked with that ofayour opinions. 

Now if, friSrn what I have said, it is plain the anonymous 
system is wrong ? thon the utmost uso you can make of this 
argument would only prove that thero are occasional ox- 
ceptons to the jifbtness ©f this rule; and this I g^tfWSWTy 
and at once. Ho is but ayquack who pretends that a general 
rule excludes aM exceptions, and how few ara the exceptions 
to this rule; how few the persons upon whom the checks 
alluded to legitimately operate ! I leave tflfthom the right of 
availing themselves of the screen thoy consider necessary ;— 
there jvill always be eliamnels and opportunities enough for 
them to consult anonymous, supposing that it wore ac¬ 
cordant with the general system of periodicals to give the 
public the ijpmes of their contributors.* 

* It is algo obviouiftluit the arguments I have addled in favour of the fatter 

} >lan, do not apply to authors publishing separate works, in on; especially 
lotion, as i* tho instance of Sir Walter Scott ^auL Ms novels : there, no one is 
injured bjy tho affectation of concealment—thow is no tjiird party (no pSrty 
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I Have elsewhere, but more cursorily, put forth my opinions 
with regard to the customary use of the anonymous in perio 
dicals: they have met with but little favour from periodical 
writers, who have continued to reiterate the old arguments 
which I had already answered rather than attacked my replies. 
In fact, journalists, mipjed by some vague notions of the con¬ 
venience of a plan so long nd-ipted and so seldom questioned, 
contend against a change whiu^would be of the most in¬ 
calculable advantage u to themsclvu;j and their profession. It 
is in vain to hope that you can make bo press so noble a pro¬ 
fession as it ought to be in the eyes of men, as long as it can 
be associated in the public mind with every species of political 
apostasy and personal slander; it is in vaii?_,to hope that the 
many honourable exceptions will do more than win favour for 
themselves) they cannot exalt the character of the class. In¬ 
terested as the aristocracy are against the moral authority of 
the press, and jealous as they arc of its power, they at present 
endeavour to render odious the general effects of the machine, 
by sneering down far belcfw their legitimate grade, the station 
and respectability of the operatives. It is in vain to deny that 
a newspaper-writer, who, by his talents and the channel to 
which they are applied, exerts a far greater influence on public 
jmffairs^l^g, almost any peer in the reami, is only of im¬ 
portance so long as he is in the back parlour of the printing- 
house; in society he not only runs the risk of being confounded 
with all the misdemeanors past and present, of journal ho 
has contributed to purify or exalt, but he is associated with 
the general fear of espionage and feeling of "insecurity which 
ti% 7 qujjtom of anonymous writing necessarily produces : men 
canncm uvula looking upon him as oho who has the power of 
stabbing them in th©wdark—and the libels—the lies—the base 
and filthy turpitude of certain of the Sunday 'papers,* havo an 

attacked or defended) ^tween tho author and the public: I spcalc solely of the 
periodical press, whieli lKUhe most influential department of the press, and how 
it may be most honest most efficient towards the real interests of the 
community. C * <• 

Consequently the reader wr|* remark in any reply that may be put forth to 
these opinions, fir^t—that it will be no answer to the juUico of the rule I assert, 
to enumerate the exceptions I allow : secondly—that it will be no answer to my 
proposition relating to the periodical press to revert to the advantages of the 
anonymous to authors whoso writings Vo not come under that department. 
With this I leave it to th*> People, deeply interested in tht- matter, to see that I 
am answered, not misinterpreted. 

* [Papers of this class and .character are happily no longer in existence, 
so^hat the scorn oytheee alft,iions can hardly he realized.] v ' 
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effect o£ casting upon all newspaper writers a suspicion, from 
which not only the honourable, but the able * among them 
are utterly free—as at Venice, every member of the secret 
council, however human and noble, received some portion of 
the odium and the fear which attached to the practice of un¬ 
witnessed punishment and mysterious-assassination. In short, 
the unhappy practice of th^i^hymous, is the only reason 
why the man of political is not also tho man of social 

rauk. It is a practice winch favours %) ignorant at the ex¬ 
pense of the wise, ancF*%reens the malignant by confounding 
them with the honest; a practico by which talent is made ob¬ 
scure, that folly may not* be detected, and the disgrace of 
vice may be hi#doib beneath tho e?h&(ipis which degrade 
honour. 

In a Spanish novel, a cavalier and a swindler meet one 
another. 

“ Pray, sir, may I ask, wjvy you walk with a cloak ?” says 
the swindler. 

“Because I do not wjsh to bo known for what I am,” 
answers tho gentleman. “ Let mo ask you the same question.” 

“Because I wish to be taken for you,” answered tho 
swindler drily. 

Tho custom of honest men is often tho sL ''or oi^y-cs. 

It is quite clear that if every able writer affixed his name 
to his contribution to newspapers, tho importance of his 
influence woi'Jd soon attach to himself— 

-f-“ Nee Phffibo gmlior ulla est 

Quilm sibi qu® Vari prfcscripsit pagma nomen.” f 

He would no longer Ub confused with a hcrtP-ho would 
become marked and individualized—a public man as well as a 
public writer: he would exalt his professionals himself—tho 

* For to tho honour of literature bo it said, that tlidflbellous Sunday papers 
arc rarely supported by any literary ipon; they are conducted chiefly by broken 
down sharpers, ci-devant markers tit gambling-hafses, and the Very worst 
description of uneducated blackguards. The OTjKy way ? by tiro by, to check 
these gentlemen in tbejj career of slander, is tojM found in the first‘convenient 
opportunity of inflicting upon them that pemnal chastisement which is the 
perquisite of bullies.—Pooh! you say, they are not worthy tho punishment. 
Pardon mo, th% are not Uforth tho denying ourselves the luxury of inflicting 
it. You should wait, but never mils, the eonvenieupd opportunity. In # tho 
spirit of Dr. Johnsoirs criticism on the Hebrides, ‘they are worth Seeing,* 
(said ho), ‘‘butynot worth going to sec,” these gentlemen are worth kicking, but 
not worth g#ing to kick. * 

t [Nothing is more agreeable to Plicebus than tl#p»gc tli^t has inscribed ufou 
it tbe nan* of Venus.] 
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consideration accorded to him would, i£ ho produced the same 
effect on his age, be the same as to a poet, philosopher, or U 
statesman, and now when an entrance into public life may be 
the rosult of popular esteem, it may bo the readiest way of 
rendering men of principle and information personally known 
to the country, and ohj^ansferring the knowledge, which in 
order to be efficient public they must possess on public 

affairs, to that active career l^wliich it may be the most 
serviceable to the copntry, and tn^ most tempting to men of 
great acqnirements and genins. Tty "the profession of tho 
Press would naturally attract the higher order of intellect— 
power would become infinitely better directed, and its agents 
immeasurably more.hSoared. These considerations sooner or 
later must have their due weight with those from whom alone 
tho necessary reform can spring—the journalists themselves. 
It vs not a point in which the legislature can interfere, it must 
be left to a moral agency, which is the result of conviction. I 
I am firmly persuaded, however opposed I may be now, that I 
shall live to see (and to feel that 1 ffave contributed to effoct) 
the change.* 

Such is my hope for the future j meanwhilo let me tell yon 
an adventure that happenod the other day^to an acquaintance 

D-is a sharp clever man, fond of studying character, 

and always thrusting his nose into other people’s affairs. Ho 
has wonderful curiosity, which he dignifies fiy the moro 
respectable name of “ a talent for observation.” A little timo 

ago D -made an excursion of pleasure to Calais. During 

but interesting voyage, be amused^himself by recon- 
noitoring the passongers whom Providence had placed in tho 
same boat with himtself. Scarcely had his % eye scanned the 
deck before it vVis irresistibly attracted towards the figure of 
a stranger, who a^t alone, wrapped in his cloak, and his medi¬ 
tations. My friend’s curiosity was instantly aroused: there 
was an inscrutableAiignity in the s air of the stranger; some¬ 
thing mysterious, moadful, and majestic.’ He resoived to 
adventure up^n satisfying the hungry appetite for knowledge 
that had sprung up in his breast: he approached the stranger, 
and, by way of commencing i^ith civkity, offered him tho 
newspaper. The Stranger glanced at him ior a moment, and 

* [Needless to say that LorcLLytlon did live to see the beneficent change in 
the whole character of and to feel that he had in no ^considerable 

way contributed toVencW Lhe’transformntion possible.] 
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shook his head. “ I thank you, sir, I have seen its contents 
til ready.” The contents —he did not say the paper, thought 

D-, shrewdly, the words were not much, but the air! The 

stranger was evidently a great man, perhaps a diplomatist. 
My friend made another attempt at a better acquaintance; 
but about this time the motion of the steam-vessel began to 
affect the stranger— 


And his soul sic^lned o’er the heaving wave. 

0 

Maladies of this fefare not favourable to the ripening 
of acquaintance. * My frjfehd, baffled and disappointed, shrunk 


baffled and disappointed, shrunk 


portmanteau witn a jealous eyo, as it roiiecr^ong in a roreign 

wheelbarrow, D-came at last into the court-yard of M. 

Dcssein’s hotel, and there, sauntering leisurely to and fre, ho 
beheld the mysterious strapger. The day was warm ; it was 

delightful to bask in the open air.^ I)-took a chair by the 

kitchen door, and employed himself on the very same news¬ 
paper that ho had offered to the stranger, and vhich the 
cursed sea winds had prevented his reading on the deck at 
that ease with w^ieli our national sense of comfort tells us 


that a newspaper ought to be read. Ever and**p*„' 7 > he took 
his eyes from the page and beheld the stranger still sauntering 
to and fro, stopping at times to gaze on a green britska with 
that paternal lool? of fondness which declared it to be an 
appropriation of,1ns own. 

The stranger was visibly impatient:—now he pulled out his 
watch—now he k>okeu i^p to the heavens—now he whistle.* 
tune—and new he muttered, “ Those d—d Frenchmen ! ” A 


gentleman wifcl^ a mincing air, and a quickjgait, entered the 
yard. You saw at once that he was a Frenchman. The eyes 
of the two gentlemen met; they recognised 1 each other. You 
might tell that the Englishman had bceawaiting for the new 
comer, the “ Bon jour moy dtier ” of the^ranchman, the “ How 

do £ ydft do ” of the Englishman, were Exchanged; and I)- 

had the happinesfof overhearing th# v following conversation: 

French '’Gentleman. “ I am ravished to congratulate you on 
the distinguished station yoq hold in Europe.” 

English Gentlmnan (bowing and blushing). “ Let me rtvther 
congratulate you on your accession to tbe peerage.” 

French Gentleman. “ A bagatelle, air, a mere bagatelle,; a 
naturaEcompliment to my influence with the^people. By the 
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way, you of course will be a peer in the new batch that must 
be made shortly.” ' 

English Gentleman (with a constrained smile, a little in 
contempt and more in mortification). “No, Monsieur, no; 
we don’t malce peers quite so easily.” 

French Gentleman. “ Easily! why havo they not made Sir 

George-and Mr. ? the one a more elegant , the 

other a mere gontilhomme dep^yince. You don’t comparo 
thoir claims with your great poweKynd influence in Europe !” 

English Gentleman.' “Hum—ha—; they were men of 
great birth and landed property.” “ r * 

French Gentleman (taking snuff). “Ah! I thought you 
English were getting fetter of your aristocratic prejudices: 
Vert ns est sola, nol^cifas”* 

English (frniicman. “ Perhaps those prejudices are respect¬ 
ably By the way, to speak frankly, wo were a little surprised 
in England at your elevation to tho peerage.” 

French Gentleman. “ Surprised *;—diable !—why ? ” 
English Gentleman. “ Tram—realty—the editor of a news¬ 
paper—ahum ! —hem l" * 

French Gentleman. “Editor of a newspaper! why, who 
should get political rank, but those who wiejd political power ? 
Your nggrgjryiyer, for instance, is more formidable to a minister 
than any duke. Now you know, with us M. do Lalot, M. 
Thior,—de Villele,—Chateaubriand, and, in short, nearly all 
the great men you can naino, write for the 'newspapers.” 
English Gentleman. “Aha! but do they own it ? ” 

French Gentleman. “ Own it, to bo sure; they are too 
prou d to do so : how else do they get their refutation ? ” 
English\ivutleman, “ Wby, Avith *us, if a member of par¬ 
liament sends us an autielc, it is unl&er a pledge of the strictest 
secrecy. As toSo Lord Brougham, the bitterest accusation 
ever made against him was, that he Avrote for a certain 
newspaper.” No 

French Gentleman And did^jq rd Brougham write for 
that newspaper ? ” 

English Gentleman. ‘*^ir; that is a deliti&te question ” f 
French Gentleman. “ Why so reserved ? In Franco the 

* [Virtue is tho only nobility.] ' o 

, f [In an old back number of Fraser’s Magazine, Mnclho, under his fanciful 
mm ae crayon as A. Croquis, sketched an admirable likeness of Jiord Brougham 
seated at a table writing a Jending article, the etching being entitled siinplf 
“ The Editor of the \ < 
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writers of our journals are as much known as if they put their 
4iamos to their articles; which indeed, they very often do.’' 

English Gentleman. “ But supposing a great man is known 
to write an article in my paper, all tho other papers fall foul 
on him for demeaning himself: even J, while I write every 
day for it, should be very angry if the coxcombs of tho clubs 
accused mo of it to my face.” 

French Gentleman (layingIds finger to his nose). “ I see, 
I see, you have not a pridp of class with you, as we have. Tho 
nobloman with us, is'pyud <■>£ showing that he has power with 
those who address the p^ple ,* the plebeian writer is willing to 
receive a certain respectability from tho assistance of the 
nobleman: thusyoacli claSs gives eoi^equence to the other. 
But you all write untler a veil; and Bucufr^number of black¬ 
guards take advantage of the concealment tbm5"tfrc respectable 
man covets concealment as a screen for himself. This is tho 
reason that you havo not, pardon me, Monsieur, as high a 
station as you ought to have; and why yom astonish me, by 
thinking it odd that I, who, vanity apart, can sway the minds 
of thousands every moAing, should receive ” (spoken with 
dignified disdain) “ the trumpery honour of a peerage ! ” 
l< Messieurs, the jlinner is served,” said the gargon ; and the 
two gentlemen walked into the salon, leaving 14 k^— in a fever 
of agitation. 

“ Gargon, gargon ,” said he, under his breath, and beckoning 
to the waiter, “ wHo is that English gentleman ? ” 

“Mceslare-, the—vat you call him, lo redaetenr of—do 

editor or do—paper.” 

“Ha! and th^ French gentleman ? ” 

“Monsieur Bortin de*V-, pair de France,‘•GLid editor oT 

de Journal das Debats” » 

“ Bless me ! ”*said D- “ what a rennonljfe! ” 

Such is the account my friend 1)-,bas given mo of a 

dialogue between two great mon. It M vory likely that 

I)-’s talents for observatfffin may bc Aclipsed by his talent 

of indention; I do not,iJlieref ore, giv/it you as a true anec¬ 
dote. Look upo* it, if you please, as an imaginary conversa¬ 
tion, and tell mo whether, supposing it had %tken placo, it 
would not Have boe». exceedingly natural. You must class it 
among tho instances of the traisemblablefif you reject it £pom 
those of thg vrai. 

But tbe custom of the anonymous would never havo so long 
sustained itself with us 4 had it not/been sanctioned by*the 
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writers of the aristocracy—it is among the other benefits litera¬ 
ture owes to them. It is a cloak more convenient to a man 
moving in a large society, than to the scholar, who is mostly 
centered in a small circle. The rich man has no power to gain 
by a happy criticism, bnt he may have much malice to gratify 
by a piquant assault. Thus the aristocratic contributors to a 
journal have the most insistetfSipon socrccy, and have used it 
to write the bitterest sallies onSnheir friends. The unfortu- 
nato Lord Dudley die t s, and we learr th^t one of his best com¬ 
positions was a most truculent attacj^m a Quarterly Review, 
upon his intimate companion—of course he was anxious not 
to be known! There arq only two glasses of men to whom the 
anonymous is really^d^Sirable. The perl/diotf^ gentleman who 
fears to be cut bj^tKe friends he injures, and the lying black¬ 
guard who dreads to be horsewhipped by the man he maligns. 

With one more consideration I shall conclude this chapter. 
I intimated at the commencement of it, that the influence of 
the press was the great antagonist principle to that of the 
aristocracy. This is a hackneyed abortion, yet it is pregnant 
with many novel speculations. 

The influence of the press is the influence of opinion: yet, 
until very lately, the current opinion was deofdedly aristocratic: 
—the clawr'^;ditty addressed by the press, is the middle class; 
yet, as we have seen before, it is among the middle class that 
the influence of the English aristocracy ha^ spread some of its 
most stubborn roots. 

How then has the press become the antagonist principle of 
the aristocratic power ? In the first place, that portion of tho 
whicl [^original eg opinion, has bqcn mostly anti-aristocra¬ 
tic, and its reasonings, unpopular at first, have slowly gainod 
ground. In th^ sec<2nd place, the anonymovs system which 
favours all penWal slander, and which, to feed tho public 
taste, must slandel distinguished, and not obscure, station, has 
forwarded the progtass of opinion against the aristocratic body 
b J the most distorted exaggera&osj of the individual vices 
or foibles of its members. By the mere details of vulgar 
gossip, a greaA wholesale principle of iiMignation at the 
privileged order has been at work; just as in ripbning tho 
feelings that led to the first French revolution, the tittle-tattle 
of antechambers diH more than the works'of philosophers. 
The frivolity and vices of tho court provoked a bitterer con¬ 
tempt and resentment tw '{veil-coloured anecdotes of individual 
courtiers, than the elaborate logic of Diderot, or the polished 
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sarcasms of Voltaire. And wandering for one moment from 
*tho periodical press to our lighter fictions, it is undeniable that 
the novels which of late have been so eagerly read, and which 
profess to give a description of the life of the higher circles, 
have, in our own day, nauseated the public mind with the 
description of men without hearts, women without chastity, 
polish without dignity, and existence without use. 

A third reason for the hostility of the political press to the 
aristocracy is to he foufd in the circumstances of those who 
write for it. They li'rv more separated from sympathy with 
aristocratic influences any other class: belonging, chiefly, 
to the middle order, they do not, like the middle order in 
general, havo swiy dependence on tlft* custom and favour of 
the great; litorary men, they are not, lil^S^rbhors in general, 
courted as lions, who, mixing familiarly witntffeir superiors, 
are eitbor sof (foiled by unmeaning courtesies, or imbibe tho 
veneration which rank and wealth personally approached, 
instil into the human inn~d, as circumstandBs at present form 
it. They mostly regard the great aloof and at a distance; 
they see their vices which are always published, and rarely 
the virtues or tho amenities which are not known beyond tho 
threshold. The system strikes them, unrelieved by any affec¬ 
tion for its component parts. I hatfe obsel***s! with much 
amusement, the effect often produced on a periodical writer 
by being merely brought into contact with a man of consider¬ 
able rank. Ho fl charmed with his urbanity—astonisbed at 
his want of visible prido—he no longer secs the pensioned 
and titled apostate, but the agreeable man; and his next 
article becomes ^v r arpod # from its severity in despite of himself 
One of tho bitterest assailants of Lord Eldon, MVing occasion 
to wait on tlia^nobloman •was so impressed with the mild and 
kindly bearing of the man ho had been p&tacking, that he 
laid it down as a rule never afterwards to say a syllable 
against him. So shackled do .men becovfe in great duties by 
the smallest conventiona^kicidents. 

Bflt the ordiiftiry mfltss of newspaper writers being thus a 
peculiar and separate body, untouched by the influence which 
they examine, and often galled themselves b^ the necessary 
effects of iAo anonymous system, havo been therefore willing 
to co-operate tc*a certain afid limited exCent with the origin¬ 
ators of opinion. And thus, in those crises which constantly 
occur iApolitical affairs, when the popular mind, as yet upde- 
tcrmiiftsd, follows tho first adviser iirwhom ft has been accus- 
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tomed to confide—wlien, in its wavering confusion, either of 
two opinions may bo reflected, the representative portion of 
the press has usually taken that opinion which is tbo least 
aristocratic ; pushing the more popular, not to its full extent, 
but to as great an extent as was compatible with its own 
interest in representing rather than originating opinion. 
There are certain moments in all changes and transits of poli¬ 
tical power, when it makes all the difference which of the un¬ 
settled doubts in the public mind is expressed tho first, and 
hastened into decisioif. '**•" 

To these causes of the anti-ari«^>cratic ‘’influence of the 
press, we must add another, broauer and deeper than all. 
The newspaper not discusses r qucstion8i but it gives in 
its varied pages^^f?'results of systems proceedings at law 
—convictioTfcrore magistrates—abuses in institutions—un¬ 
fairness in taxation—all come before the public eye; thus, 
though many see not how grievances are to be redressed, 
all allow that tho grievances exis£ It is in vain to deny that 
tho grievance is mostly on the side o£ the Unprivileged. No 
preponderating power in a slate e£n exist fern many years, 
without (unconsciously, perhaps,) favouring itself. Wo have 
not had an aristocratic government, withou^ having had laws 
passed to it§^m advantage—without seeing tho spirit of tho 
presiding mfluenco enter into our taxation, bias our legis¬ 
lature, and fix its fangs into our pension-lists; the last, 
though least really grievous of all—yet'the most openly 
obnoxious to a commercial and overburdened people. Nor 
must it be forgotten, that while the abuses of any system are 
thus made evident and glaring, tho reasons for supporting 
TTTat system iv, spite of abuses, are always philosophical and 
abstruse: so that tliq^cvil is glaring, the good unseen. This, 
then, is the stiWgest principle by which the pi*ess works 
against the aristocracy—tho principle most constantly and 
most powerfully cforced. A plain recital affects more than 
reasoning, and seemlfsmore free TKm passion ; and the Press, 
by revealing facts, oxeHs a far more'irresistible, though less 
noisy sway, than by insisting on theories :<»-in tho first it is 
the witness, iiHthe last, the counsel. 

And yet this spirit of Revelation is th# greatest of all tho 
blowings which the liberty of the jjress confers; it is of this 
which philosophers speak when they grow warm upon its 
praises—when wisdom loses its measured tone of approval, 
amTreasoning itself asstanes the language of declamation. As 
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the nature of evidence is the comparison of facts, so to tell ns 
♦all things on all sides is the solo process by which wo arrive 
at truth. From the moment an abuse is published, sooner or 
later we are certain the abuse will be cured. In the sublime 
language of a great moralist, “ Errors cease to be dangerous 
when it is permitted to contradict them; they are soon known 
to be errors; they sink into the Abyss of Forgetfulness, and 
Truth alone swims over the vast extent of Ages.” This pub¬ 
licity is man’s nearest approach to tho omniscience of his 
great Creator; it is-^tjfo largest resuit of union yet known, 
for it is the expression^, the Universal Mind. Thus are we 
enabled, knowing what Is to be effected, to effect according to 
our knowledgjjj—for to •knowledge^power is proportioned. 
Omnipotence is thfl necessary eonse^rfepno of omniscience. 
Nor can we contemplate without a deep mhvMsn, what may 
be the result of that great measure, which must sooner or 
later bo granted by the legislature, and which, by the destruc¬ 
tion of the stamp duty on "political periodwals will extend to 
so unbounded a circle this sublime prerogative of publicity— 
of conveying principles*-of expressing opinion—of promulg- 
ing fact. So spon as the first confusion that attends the 
sudden opening jf a long monopoly is cleared away—when it 
is open t^ every man, rich or poor, to express the knowledge 
ho has hoarded in his closet, or evon at his lodfn ; when tho 
stamp no longer confines to a few tho power of legitimate 
instruction; when all may pour their acquirements into the 
vast commonwealth of knowledge—it is impossible to calcu¬ 
late the ultimate results to human science, and tho advance¬ 
ment of our race. Some faint conjocturo may bo made from 
a single glancf? at tbft crowded reports of «j.„parliamenta/y 
committee; works containing a vast hoard of practical know¬ 
ledge, of inestimable detail, often collect^ from witnesses 
who otherwise would have been dumb for ever; works now 
unread, soarco known, confined to thqrie who want them 
least, by thorn not rondppftf profitab 1ff j: when we recollect 
t.hais in popular and f^mfnar shapes that knowledge and those 
details will ultimately find a natural vent, wo may form some 
sight groundwork of no irrational guesses towards tho futuro ; 
whon the gieans o£ knowledge shall bo open to all who read, 
and its expro^ion to all /who think. jpNor must wo forget, 
that from the mechanic, the mechanic will more easily lfcarji; 
as it Imis* been discovered in the .Lancaster schools, that by 
boys^boys can bo best instructed.^Half Jjhc success <j£ the 
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pupil depends on Ills familiarity and sympathy with the 
master. Reflections thus opened to us, expand into hopes, 
not vague, not unfounded, but which no dreams of imnginary 
optimism have yet excelled. What triumph, for him, who, in 
that divine spirit of prophecy which foresees in future happi¬ 
ness the result of present legislation, has been a disciple—a 
worker for tho saving truth, that enlightenment furthers 
amelioration—who has built tho port and launched the ship, 
and suffered the obstacles of nature and the boundaries of the 
world to be the only 'bar and limit the commerce of tho 
mind : he may look forward into ti**£'> and see his own name 
graven upon a thousand landmarks of the progress of the 
human intellect. Such men are, to all wisijom, vvliat Bacon 
was only to a imrLf&xt. It is butter to allow philosophy to 
be universal,to become a philosopher. The wreath that 
belongs to a fame of this order will be woven from tho bust 
affections of mankind: its glory will bo tlio accumulated 
gratitude of generations. jfbis skid, that iti the Indian plain 
of Dahia, the Creator drew forth from the Joins of Adam his 
wholo posterity: assembled together in the size ami sem¬ 
blance of small ants, these pre-existent nations acknowledged 
God, and confessed their origin in his power. Even so in 
some great anfl^iving .project for the welfare of mankind— 
the progenitor of benefits, uncounted and unborn—we may 
trace the seeds of its offspring even to the confines of eternity; 
we may pass beforo ns, though in a dwarfed and inglorious 
shape, the mighty and multiplied blossings to which it shall 
givo birth, all springing from one principle, all honouring 
Him, who of that principle was the Vivifior and the Maker! 
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CHAPTER II. 

LITERATURE. 

Observation of a German—Great Writers nail no great Works—Tho Poverty of 
our present Literature in all Departments Bave the Imaginative—History— 
Political Composition—The Belles Lettres peculiarly barren—ItemarkB on 
tho Writings of DTsraelfc Ilazlit.t, Charley Lamb and Southey—Causes 
of the Decline tho P iles Lettres, and the undiminished Eminence of 

fictitious Literature alon'CV'The Revolution that has been wrought by 
Periodicals—Tho Imaginative Faculty has reflected the Philosophy of the 
Age—Why did Scott and Bsron represent Ihe Mind of their Generation ?— 
The Merit of Ettrd Bjtron’s earlier PoemB ®??geratcd—Want of Grandeur 
in their Conception—The Merit of his Tra^Wks undervalued—Brief 
Analysis in support of these Opinions—Why did uL "’vjgedies disappoint 
the World?—Tho Assertion that Byron wanted Variety in dramatic Cha¬ 
racter contradicted—the Cause of the public Disappointment—TJje Age 
identified itself with him alone—., Recoll ec tions of the Sensations produced 
by his Death—Transition of cflR ifiteneElual Period from the 

ideal to the actual—Cause of the craving for fashionable Novels—Their 
Influence—Necessity of cultivating the Imagination—Present intellectual 
Disposition and Tendency^ the Age. 

“ This is a gr<^t literary epoch with your nation/* said a 
German 1$ me the other day, “ You have munificent writers 
amongst you at this day/ their names are known all over 
Europe; hut (putting the poets out of the question) where, 
to ask a simple tfuestion, are their writings ?—which are the 
great prose works of your contemporaries that you recommend 
mo to read ? What, especially, arc the recent masterpieces in 
criticism and the belles lettres ? ” 

This question, and tlte lame answer that I confess I gave to it, 
set me upon considering jvhy wo had undoubtedly at this day 
many great writers in the Humane Lc*ttersA nd yet very few 
great books. For the last twenty years the intellectual faculties 
have been in full foliage, but have bornc^no fruit, save on one 
tree alone; the remarLablpity of which forcibly contrasts 
tho4)arrcimessof thrust, and may be considered among tho 
most startling *>f the literary phenomena of the times—I 
mean tho faculty of the imagimftion. I n^i asked for tho 
great books we Inyre produced during the last twenty years, 
and my memory instantly«reverts to thtpehef-d'oeuvres of poets 
and writers of fiction. The works of Byron, Words^outh, 
Scott, AlSore, Shelley, Campbell, yush at once to my tongue: 
nay,«[ should refer to later writers^ imaginative litefkturo, 
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whose celebrity is, as yet, unmcllowed, and whoso influence 
limited, long ere the contemporary works of a graver nature 
would force themselves on my recollection: debar mo the 
imaginative writings, and I could more easily close my cata¬ 
logue of great works than begin it. 

In imaginative literature, thon, wo are peculiarly rich, in 
the graver letters wo are as singularly barren. 

In History wo have surely not even secondary names; wc 
have commentators on history, rather £hun historians: and the 
general dimness of the atmosphere nrvy bo at once acknow¬ 
ledged, when we point as luminaries -'0 a * ' * * * * * 

and a * * * * t ^ 

In Moral Philosophy, £ subject which ^ sha 11 ' reserve for a 
separate chapter, vr fhe reputation of one or two high names 
docs not detrUco rrom the general sterility. Fow indeed are 
the works in this noble department of knowledge, that have 
been, if published, mad,r t to the public, for a period 

inconceivably Jong, when we consider that we live in an 
age when the jargon of moral philosophy is so popularly 
affected. tJ 

In that part of political literature which docs not embrace 
political economy, wo are also without any great works: but 
yet, singularly^ mugli, not without many perhaps mequalled 
writers—Southey, Wilson, Cobbett, Sidney Smith, the pro¬ 
found and vigorous editor of the Examiner,% the original and 
humorous author of the Com Law GatecMsm,§ and many 
others whom I can name, (but that almost every influential 
Journal betrays the eminent talent that supports it), are men 
who have developed some, of the highest powers of compo¬ 
sition, in a serk u of writings intended only for the hour. In 
miscellaneous literature, or what is commonly termed the belles 
b it reft, wo have not very remarkably enriched the eollectiou 
bequeathed to us by tho Johnsonian era. The namo of one 
writer I cannot, however, help singling from the rest, as that 

f Hut if wu cannot toast of mei: capable of gaping tlie events of past, ages, 
wc have, at least, one, who in tho spirit of ancient, history has painted with 
classic colours the scenes in which ho himself was an r tor; and has left to 
posterity the records t of a great wlr, written with tho philosophy of Polybius, 
and more than the eloquence, if less than the simplicity, of Ceosar. I need 
scarcely add, that I refer to the History of the Peninsular War, by Colonel 
Napier. [Afterwards GenAal Sir William Fvanois Patrick Napier, who died on 
thp 12th February, I860.] 

t [Albany Fonblanque, author of “ England under Seven Administrations.”] 
§ [Colonel, alters arils General Thomas Perrouet Thompson, some t*.«« mem¬ 
ber for .Bradford, and vho died l lhG!).] 
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of the most elegant gossip upon the learned letters, not only 
<tf his time, but, perhaps, his country; and I Bclect it the more 
gladly, because popular as he is, I do not think he has ever 
obtained from criticism a fair acknowledgment of the eminent 
station he is entitled to claim. The reader has already dis¬ 
covered that I speak of yourself, the author of The Curiosities 
of Literature , The Calamities of Authors , and, above all, the 
Essay upon the Literary Character. In the two first of these 
works you have seemed to mo to be to literature what Horaco 
Walpole was to a courtdrawing from minutiae, which you 
are too wise to (teem fidelities, the most novel deductions, 
and the most graceful truths; and seeming to gossip, whero 
in reality yon philosophize* But yotfthavo that which Horace 
Walpole never possessed—that which is necessary to the court 
of Letters, but forbidden to the Court of Kin fo L i- a deep and 
tonder vein of sentiment runs, at no unfrequent times, through 
your charming lucubrations; anc| I might instance, as orfb of 
the most touching, yet uuemggeraSccl corvs**frttens of human 
character, that even a novelist ever formed, the beautiful 
Essay upon Shenstonc. *That, indeed, which particularly dis¬ 
tinguishes your writings, is your marvellous and keen sym¬ 
pathy with the literary character in all its intricate mazespsind 
multipli ed c yarieties of colour. You identify^vourself wholly 
with the persons on whom you spoculate; you enter into their 
heart, their mind, their caprices, their habits, and their eccen¬ 
tricities; and this quality, so rare even in a dramatist, is 
entirely new in an essayist, I know of no other lucubrator 
who possesses iff: with a subtile versatility you glide from one 
character to another, and by examination re-create;—drawing 
from research at! those*ncw views and bold deductions whieir 
the poet borrows from imagination. The gallant and crafty 
Raleigh, the melancholy Shenstonc, the antifuarian Oldys— 
each how different, each how profoundly analyzed, each how 
peculiarly the author’s own! Even of the least and lowest, 
you say something new. Yurt?heart is liko that which Fon¬ 
taine-' would attribute y* a more vulgar mastery: 

,, -Un roi, prudent et sage, 4 

Be ecs moiudres Bujets fait tircr quelque usage.* 

But the finest of all your works, to my mind, is the Essay 
* y. wise and prudent king puts to some we tlie least of his subject*;] 
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on the Literary Character; a book, which ho who lias once 
read, ever recurs to with delight: it is one of those rare works, 
in which every part is adorned, yet subordinate to the whole 
—in which every page displays a beauty, and none an im¬ 
pertinence. 

You recollect the vigorous assault mado at one time against 
a peculiar school of writers; years have passed, and on look¬ 
ing back over the additions those years have brought to our 
belles lettresy tho authors of that calumniated school immedi¬ 
ately occur to us. Tho first of these writers is Mr. Hazlitt, a- 
man of a nervous and original mirnjl, of great powers of ex¬ 
pression, of a cool reason, of a war u imagination, of imper¬ 
fect learning, and of capricious and unsettled taste. Tho 
chief fault of his e.ssays is, that they are vague and desultory; 
they leave nc^ eic’ar conclusion on the mind; they arc a scries 
of brilliant observations, without a result. If you arc wiser 
whdh you have concluded onoof them, it soems as if you wero 
made so by some lipirtnism, half an impertinence, in 

the middle of the essay, has sfcruck.on the truth, which the 
peroration, probably, will again camfully wrap in obscurity. 
He has aspired to be the universal critic; he has commented 
■on vti and letters, philosophy, manners, and men: in regard 
to the last, for^wy own part, I would esteem him a far more 
questionable 4 authority than upon the rest; for he is more 
occupied in saying shrewd things of character, than in giving 
you the character itself. He wanted, perhaps, a various ami 
actual experience of mankind in all its grades; and if he had 
the sympathy which compensates for experience, it was not a 
catholic sympathy, it was bostowed on particular tenets and 
'their professors, and Was erring, because ft, was sectarian. 
But in letters and in art, prejudico r blinds less than it does iu 
character; and in these tho metaphysical bias of his mind 
renders him often profound, and always ingenious; while the 
constant play of his fancy redeems and brightens even the 
occasional inaccuracy of his ta'&te. 

Mr. Leigh Hunt’s Indicator conflfin? some ( of the most.deli¬ 
cate and subtle criticisms in tho language.^ His kindly and 
cheerful sympathy ■with Nature—his perception of the minuter 
and more latent sources of tho boau tiful—spread an irresist¬ 
ible charm over his compositions,—but ho ha,j not as yet done 
full* justico to himself in his prose writings, and must rest 
his main imputation upon those exquisite poems wlfich the ago 
is beginning to appreciate. 
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The Essays of Elia , in considering the recent additions to 
<l,ur belles lettres, cannot be passed over in silence. Their 
beauty is in their delicacy of sentiment. Since Addison, no 
writer has displayed an oqual refinement of humour; and if no 
single one of Mr. Lamb’s conceptions equals the elaborate paint¬ 
ing of Sir Roger de Coverley, yet his range of character is more 
extensive than Addison’s, and in his humour thcro is a deeper 
pathos. His compositions are so perfectly elaborate, and so 
minutely finished, that they partake rather of the character of 
■poetry than of prose; tlfey are as perfect in their way as tho 
Odes of Horace, ffnd at t:‘ t mcs, as when commencing his invo¬ 
cation to “the shade of Hlliston’’ he breaks forth with 

“ Joyouecst of once-ombod&d spirits, wither at length hast thou flown ? ” &e. 

we might almost fancy that he had set Horace before him ns a 
model. ^ 

But the most various, scholastic, and accw^tfShed of such 
of our literary contemporaries as have written works as well 
as articles, and prose as \fell as poetry—is, incontestably, Dr. 
Southey. “ The Life of Nelson ” is acknowledged to be tho 
best biography of $ie day. “ Tho Life of Wesley ” anTT r ’ i T!liif 
Book of tl*e Church,” however adulterated*Vy certain pre¬ 
possessions and prejudices, are, as mere compositions, charac¬ 
terized by an equal simplicity and richness of style,—an equal 
dignity and an cqttal ease. No writer blends more happily 
the academical graces of tho style of last century, with tho 
popular vigour ol that which distinguishes the present. His 
Colloquies arc, wo suspect, the work on which he chiefly m 
prides himself, bur they ifo not seem to me to eumtain the best ** 
characteristics of his gcnii^. The work* is overloaded with 
quotation and allusion, and, like Tarpeia, seems crushed be¬ 
neath the weight of its ornaments; it wants tho great charm 
of that simple verve which is so^peculiarly Southeian. Were 
I to do justice to Southey’s,eas£ of mind—to analyse its pro¬ 
perties and explain its ^apparent contradictions, I should fill 
the two volumes of this work with Southey alone. Suffice 
it now to make two remarks in Answer to« the common 
charges against this accomplished writer. He is alleged to bo 
grossly inconsistent in polities, and wholly^mphilosophical # in 
morals. I hold both these charges to spring from tho coarser 
injustice e£ party. If ever a man wrote a complete vindica¬ 
tion ofeihimself—that vindication is be fouod in Southey’s 
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celebrated Letter to a certain Member of Parliament; the 
triumphant dignity with which ho puts aside each suocessiye 
aspersion—the clearness with which, in that Letter, his bright 
integrity shines out through all tho mists amidst which it 
voluntarily passes, no dispassionate man can mark and not 
admire. But ho is not philosophical P—No, rather say he is 
not logical; his philosophy is large and learned, but it is all 
founded on hypothesis, and is poetical not metaphysical. 
What I shall afterwards say of Wordsworth would be equally 
applicable to Southey'had the last been less passionate and 
less of a political partisan. > * 

It would be no unpleasant task £o pursue yet farther tho 
line of individual critifiism; but "in a worjr of this nature, 
single instances of literary merit are onljr cited as illustrations 
of a particular state of letters; and the mention of authors 
must be regarded merely in the same light as quotations from 
boots, in which some complim ent is indeed rendered to tho 
passage quoTSSS, imfc assuredly without disrespect to those 
which do not recur so easily to our memory, or which seem 
less apposite to our purpose. c ‘ 

Still recurring to my first remark, we cannot but feel im- 
while adducing some names in s the non-inventive 
classes of literi^ure, with tho paucity of those ^ho remain. 
It is a great literary age—we have great literary men—but 
where are their works P a moment’s reflection gives us a reply 
to the question; we must seek them not in detached ana 
avowed and standard publications, but in periodical miscel¬ 
lanies. It is in these journals that the most ominent of our 
recent men of letters, Jb&ve chiefly obtained their renown—it 
is hero that vrc find the sparkling and sarcastic Jeffrey—the 
incomparable Rumour and transparent logic of Sydney Smith 
—the rich and glowing criticism of Wilson—the nervous 
vigour and brilliant imagination of Macaulay (who, if he had 
not been among the greatest^of English orators, would have 
been among the most commanding of English authors ;) it is 
in periodicals that many of the most beautiful ovidonres of 
Southey’s rich taste and antique stateliness" of mind are to be 
sought, and that the adfhirable editor of The Examiner has 
embodied tho benevolence of Beatham m the wit of Courier. 
Nay, even a main portion of the essays, wlii/di, now collected 
in a separate shape,* have become a permanent ^addition to 

Elia, ina^v of the Essays of Ilazlitt, &e. 
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our literature, first appeared amidst a crowft of articles of 
fugitive interest in the journals of the day, and owe to the 
accident of republication their claims to the attention of pos¬ 
terity. Prom this singular circumstance, as the fittest fact 
whereon to build our deductions, we may commence our survey 
of the general Intellectual Spirit of the Time. 

Tho revolution that has been effected by Periodical Lite¬ 
rature, is, like all revolutions, the result of no immediate 
causes; it commenced safar back as the reign of Anne. The 
success of the Tatler and Spectator opefied a new field to the 
emulation of literary men,* and in the natural sympathy be¬ 
tween literature and politics, the same channels into which the 
one was directed affoiyled equal temptation to the other; men 
of the highest intellect and rank were delighted to resort to a 
constant and frequent means of addressing the public; tho 
political opinions of Addison, Steele, Swift, Bolingbroke^and 
tho fitful ambition of Whartop himwrff ^Jound venjjn periodical 
composition. The fashion once set, its adf&fitages were too 
obvious for it not to continue; and thus the examples of Ches¬ 
terfield and Pulteney, of Tfohnson, Goldsmith, and Mackenzie, 
sustained the dignity of this species of writing so unpretend ing 
in its outward appeftranco, and demanding therefore solnucii 
excellence to preserve its importance. The flino acquired by 
periodical ossays gave consequence and weight to periodical 
miscellanies—criticism became a vocation as books multiplied. 
The Journal des ffqavans of the French begat imitators in 
England; similar journals rose and increased in number and 
influence, and the reviewers soon grew a corporate body and 
a formidable tribunal. JTlie abuses consequent, as we have 
Bhown, on an anonymous system, began to bert&rly apparent 
in those periodicals, which were generally feeble in proportion 
to their bulk, and of the less value according to their greater 
ostentation. The public sickened of The Monthly Review , and 
the Edinburgh Quarterly arosc v ,*From the appearance of this 
latter work, which was tho crown and apex of periodical 
reviews, commences tlxo deterioration of our standard litera¬ 
ture ;—and the difciness and scantiness of isolated works on 
politics, criticism, and the belles l&ttfes , may b<9 found exactly 
in proportion to tbfe brilliancy of this new focus, and the 

* Tho “Review” of Do Foe, commencing in 1704 and continued till l*713f 
embraced ju|t*only matters on politics and trade, but also what ho termed a 
scandal c/mo, which treating on poetry, criticism, &c., contained the prq^able 
g«rm of ftio Tatler and Spectator. J 

Q 2 
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rapidity with Jfhich it attracted to itself the talent and know¬ 
ledge of the time. Tho effect which this work produced, &s 
showy and philosophical tone of criticism, the mystery that 
attached to it, the excellence of its composition, soon made it 
an honour to be ranked among its contributors. The length 
of timo intervening between the publication of its numbers 
was favourable to the habits and taste of the more elaborate 
and scholastic order of writers; what otherwise they would 
have published in a volume, they willingly condensed into an 
essay; and found for*’the first time in miscellaneous writings7 
that with a loss risk of failure than in an isolated publication, 
they obtained, for the hour at least/kn equal reputation. They 
enjoyed indeed a double sort of fame, for thi. article not only 
obtained praise for its own merit, but caught no feeble reflec¬ 
tion from the general esteem conferred upon the Miscellany 
itsejf: add to this the high terms of pecuniary remuneration, 
till then unknown in p«siodical|L so tempting to the immediate 
wants of the'ytmH^er order of writers, by which an author*was 
sure of obtaining for ah essay in the? belles lettres a sum almost 
equal to that which he would havo gleaned from a respectable 
d egree of success if the essay had been separately given to tho 
T TvoricT; and this by a mode of publicatio i which saved him 
from all the ckShces of loss, and tho dread of responsibility;— 
the cortain anxiety, tho probable mortification. In a few 
years the Quarterly Review divided tho public with the Edin¬ 
burgh, and the opportunities afforded to the best writers of the 
day to express, periodically, their opinions, were thus doubled. 
The consequence was unavoidable; instead of writing volumes 
. authors began pretty ^generally to write articles, and a literary 
excrescence fhonopolised the nourishment that should havo 
extended to t,he whole body: hence talent, however great: 
taste, however exquisite; knowledge, however enlarged, were 
directed to fugitive purposes. Literary works, in the magni¬ 
ficent thought of Bacon, are^ie Ships of Timo; precious was 
the cargo wasted upon vessels which sunk for ever in a three 
months’ voyage! What might not Jeffrey and Sydney Smith, 
in the vigour of their age, have produced‘^s authors, if they 
had been less findustriouB as reviewers. The evil increased by 
degreesthe profoundest writers began^to perceive that tho 
period allotted to the duration of “an article was scarcely suffl- 
‘cient inducement to extensive and exhausting labour; (even 
in a quarterly review the brilliant articlo dazzled Vnore than 
the deep : for-true wisdom requires time for appreciation,) 
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and, though still continuing the mode of publication which 
proffered so many conveniences, they bocame less elaborate in 
their reasonings and less accurate in their facts. 

Thus, by a natural reaction, a temporary form of publication 
produced a bias to a superficial order of .composition; and, 
while intellectual labour was still attracted towards one quarter, 
it was deteriorated, as monopolies are wont to be, by the effects 
of monopoly itself. But, happily, there was one faculty of 
genius which these miscellanies could not materially attract, 
«a,nd that was tho Imaginative. The poot and the novelist had 
no temptation to fritter away their conceptions in the grave 
and scholastic pages of $ho Quarterly Journals; they wore 
still compelled, if they exceeded the slender limits allotted to 
tlienftn magazines, to put forth separate works: to incur in¬ 
dividual responsibility; to appeal to Time, as their tribunal; 
to meditate—to prepare—to perfect. Hence one principal 
reason, among others, wbv the Imaginative Litorature of tho 
day has beCri so much more widely and suc^'wfiJ'ty cultivated - ^ 
than any other branchy of intellectual exertion. Tho host 
writers in other branchefcwrite the reviews, and leave only the 
inferior ones to write tho books. 

The Imaginative^?acuity thus loft to its natural andhuai u'f c-v ; 
tendencies, we may conceive that the spirit*md agitation of 
the age excised upon the efforts it produc'd the most direct 
and permanent influence. And it is in tho poetry and the poetic 
prose of our time £hat we are chiefly to seek for that sympathy 
which always exists between the intellectual and the social 
changes in the prevalent character and sentiment of a Pooplo. 

There is a certain period of civilization, ere yet men have 
begun to disconnect tbf> principles to be allied to future * 
changes from a vague reference to former precedents; when 
amendment is nOt orthodox, if considered a novelty; and an 
improvement is only imagined a return to some ancient and 
dormant excellence. At that period all are willing to listen 
with reverential interest to every detail of tho Past; tho 
cugj^ns of their, ancestors have for them a superstitious at¬ 
traction, and everyth/) 0 spirit of innovation is content to feed 
itself from tho devotion to antiquity. It was ^at this precise 
period that the genius of Walter Scott brought into vivid 
portraiture the very imagoj} to which Inquiry was willing to 
recur, satisfied the half unconscious desire of tho ago and 
represent^ its scarcely expressed ^pinion. At that period, 
too, a % distaste to the literature immediately preceding tho 
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time had grown up ; a vague feeling that our poetry, become 
frigid and tanrnby echoed gallicisms, required somo return 
the national and more primitive tone. Percy’s Ballads had 
produced a latent suspicion of the value of re-working forgotten 
mines: and, above all, perhaps purer and deeper notions of 
Shakspeare had succeeded the vulgar criticism that had long 
depreciated his greatest merits; he had becomo studied, as 
well as admired ; an affection had grown up not only for tho 
creations of his poetry, but the stately and antique language 
in which they were slothed. These feelings in the popular 
mind, which was in that state when both Poetry and Philo¬ 
sophy were disposed to look favourably on any able and deli¬ 
berate recurrence to tho'manners and the spirit of a past age, 
Sir Walter Scott was the first vividly a'ad popularly to Repre¬ 
sent ; and, therefore, it is to his pages that the wise historian 
will look not only for an epoch in poetical literature, but the 
reflection of the mor al sen timent of an age. The proso of 
that great but a cont9fbation of the effect produced 

by his verse, only cast in a more familiar mould, and adapted 
to a wider range; a reverberation of*the same tone, carrying 
the sound to a greater distance. 

—A-yet juioro deep and enduring sentimen^ of the time was a 
few years afterwards embodied by tho dark anc^mcditative 
genius of Byron; but I apprehend that Criticism, amidst all 
the inquiries it directed towards the causes of the sensation 
produced by that poet, did not give sufficient importance to 
those in reality tho most effective.* 

Let us consider:— 

In the earlier portion of this work, in attempting to trace 
~the causes opening on thof National Character of the English, 
I ascribed to the peculiar tone apd cast of our aristocracy 
much of that reserved and unsocial spirit which proverbially 
pervades all classes of our countrymon. To the same causes, 
combined with the ostentation of commerce;, I ascribed also 
much of that hollowness and glitter which belong to the occu- 

* I do not here stop to trace the manner in which ^ he genius of Scott or 
Byron was foamed by the writings of less popular authors: Wordsworth and 
Coleridge assisted greatly towards the ripening of those feelings whifeh produced 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel and Chilae Harold:—itty presenWbject is, how¬ 
ever, merely to show theilentiment of the age as embodied in the most popular 
and acknowledged shapes. If my limits allowed me to go somewhat more back¬ 
ward in the critical history of our literature, I could trace the tret origin, or 
rather revival of our (modern) romantic poetry to an earlier fdtaidor than 
Coleriige, who is usually considered its parent. 
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pations of the great world, and that frctfulness and pride, 
jhat uneasy and dissatisfied temper, which aro engendered by 
a variety of small social distinctions, and the eternal vying, 
and consequent mortification, which those distinctions pro¬ 
duce. These feelings, the slow growth of centuries, became 
more and more developed as the effects of civilization and 
wealth rendered the aristocratic influences more general upon 
the subordinate classes. In the indolent luxuries of a court, 
what more natural than satiety among tho great, and a proud 
'-discontent among theix^mulators ? Tke peace just concluded, 
and the pause in continental excitement, allowed these pam¬ 
pered, yet not unpoelictl springs of sentiment, to be more 
deeply and sensibly felt; and the pffblic, no longer compelled 
by War and the uflghty career of Napoleon to turn their 
attention to the action of life, could give their sympathies un¬ 
divided to the first who should represent their thoughts. And 
these very thoughts, these very sou yep s of sentiment^-this 
veiy satiety—this very discontent—this pjrcfo Luid and^5elaf^^“ ,, ' 
choly temperament, the#result of certain social systoms—tho 
first two cantos of Ohilie Harold suddenly appeared to repre¬ 
sent. They touched the most sensitive chord in the public 
heart—they oxpr^sod what every ono felt. The "position of 
the author once attracting curiosity, was».found singularly 
correspondent with tho sentiment he embodied. His rank, 
his supposed melancholy, evon his reputed beauty, added a 
natural interest tt his gonius. He became the Typo, the Ideal 
of the state of mind he represented, and the world willingly 
associated his person with his works, because they thus seemed 
actually to incorporate, and in no undignified or ungraceful 
shape, the principle of their own long-nursod, sentiments and* 
most common emotions. Sir Philip Sidney # represented the 
popular sentiment in Elizabeth’s day—Hyron that in our own. 
Each became tho poetry of a particular ago put into action— 
each, incorporated with the feedings ho addressed, attracted 
towards himself an enthusiasm which his genius alouo did 
n&Weserve. It is in vain, therefore, that we would now 
coolly criticise tlm merits of the first cantos of OMlde Harold , 
or those .Eastern Tales by which they were succeed^, and in 
which another sediment of tho ago was addressed, namely^ 
that craving fo^ adventure and wild ineidfent which the habit 
of watching for many years the ovents of a portentous War, 
and th^meteoric cyeer of tho* modern Alexander, natu¬ 
rally engendered. We may wonder, when jve now return to 
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those poems, at hur early admiration at their supposed philo¬ 
sophy of tono aiM grandeur of thought. In order to judges 
them fairly, wo must recall the feelings they addressed. With 
nations, as with individuals, it is necessary to turn to past 
emotions in order to judge of the merits of past appeals to them. 
Wo attributed truth and depth to Lord Byron’s poetry in pro¬ 
portion as it expressed our own thoughts; just as in tho 
affairs of life, or in the speeches of orators, wo esteem those 
men tho most sensible who agree tho most with ourselves— 
embellishing and exalting only (not Controverting) our own- 
impressions. And in tracing tho career of - this remarkable 
poet, wo may find that he became lesfl and less popular in pro¬ 
portion, not as his genii® waned, bat as he addressed more 
feebly the prevalent sentiment of his times: for I suspect 
that future critics will agree that there is in his tragedies, 
which wero never popular, a far higher order of genius than 
in hifi' Eastern Tales or^|he first two cantos of Childe Harold. 
i*he v Highest ffiUiw +>? poetical genius is usually evinced by tho 
conception rather than the execution f. and this often makes* 
the main difference between Melodrame and Tragedy. There 
is in the early poems of Lord Byron scarcely any clear con¬ 
ception ofr'&ll; there is no harmonious ph\n, comprising one 
great, consistent,systematic whole; no epic of events artfully 
wrought, progressing through a rich variety oi character, 
and through the struggles of contending passions, to one 
mighty and inevitable end. If we take the most elaborate 
and most admired of his tales, Tho Corsair , we shall recognize 
in its conception an evident want of elevation. A pirate 
taken prisoner—released by a favourite of the harem— 
Escaping—and &»ding hi£ mistress "lead; 'there is surely 
nothing beyond rnelodrame in tho design of this story, nor do 
the incidents evince any great fertility of invention to coun¬ 
terbalance the want of greatness in tho conception. In this 
too, as in all his tales, though full of passion—and this is 
worth considering, since it is Tor his delineations of passion 
that the vulgar laud him—we may observe thpt ho describe a 
passion, not the struggles of passions. But ji is in this last 
that a m%st6r is^displayed x, it is contending emotions* not the 
prevalence of one emotion, that call forth %ll the subtle com¬ 
prehension, or deep Research, or giant grasp of man’s intricate 
natufe, in which consists the highest order of that poetic 
genius which works out its, result by character ariS*,fiction. 
Thus^hc struggles of Me|iea are more dread than the deter- 
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urination; the conflicting passions of Dido|evince the most 
triumphant effect of Virgil’s skill;—to describe a murder is 
the daily task of the melodramatist—the irresolution, the 
horror, the struggle of Macbeth, belong to Shakspeare alone. 
When Byron’s heroes commit a crime, they march at once to 
it: we see not the pause—the solf-counsel—the agony settling 
into resolve; he onters not into that delicate and subtile ana¬ 
lysis of human motives which excites so absorbing a dread, 
and demands so exquisite a skill. Had Shakspeare conceived 
n Grulnare, he would pi&bably have presented to us in terrible 
detail her pausG over the couch of her sleeping lord: we 
should have seen the woman’s weakness contesting with the 
bloody purporg; she would have remembered, though even 
with loathing, that o*n the breast she was about to strike, her 
head had boon pillowed;—she would have turned aside— 
shrunk from her design—again raised the dagger: you would 
have heard the sleeping man breathe-yjgho would have qflailed 
—and, quailing, struck! But the deatli-ckainbct*—that wouia 
have been the scene in which, above all others, Shakspeare 
would have displayed hknsclf—is barred and locked to Byron. 
Jlo gives ns the crime, and not all the wild and fearful pre¬ 
paration to it. (Bo again in Parisina:—from u^iat oppor¬ 
tunities oL exercising his art does the poe4 caref ully exclude 
himself! With what minute, and yet stern analysis, would 
Sophocles have exhibited the contest in the breast of the 
adulteress!—the*love—the honour—the grief—the dread— 
the horror of the incest, and the violence of the passion!— 
bub Byron proceeds at once to the guilty meeting, and the 
tragic history i^ as much as can bo compatible with the ma¬ 
terials,'merged into the # amorous fragment. «Jf Byron had, in'" 
his early poems, conceive^ the history oi Othello, ho would 
have given us the murder of Desdemona, but never the inter¬ 
views with Iago. Thus, neither in the conception of the plot, 
nor tlio fertile invention of incident, nor above all, in tho dis¬ 
section of passions, can the early poems of Lord Byron rank 
■with tho higher*masterpieces of Poetical Art. 

But at a later period of his life more oxalted and thoughtful 
notions ,of his calling were revealtd to him^and \ imagine^ 
that his acquaintance with Shelley induced him to devote his 
meditative and brooding ipind to those nfttaphysical inquiries 
into the motives and actions of men which lead to deep* and 
hidden Purees of character, and % more entire comprehension 
of th* science of poetical analysis. 
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Hence his tragedies evince a much higher order of concep¬ 
tion, and a mucn> greater mastery in art than his more cele¬ 
brated poems. What more pure or more lofty than his cha¬ 
racter of Angiolina, in The Doge of Venice l I know not in 
the circle of Shakspearo’s women, one more true, not only to 
nature—that is a slight merit—but to the highest and rarest 
order of nature. Let ns panse here for one moment—we are 
in no hacknied ground, The character has never yet been 
fully understood. An insulting libel on the virtue of Angiolina, 
by Steno, a young patrician, is inscribed on tho ducal thronef- 
tho Doge demands the head of the libeller -the Tribunal of 
the Forty award a month’s imprisonment. What aro Ange¬ 
lina’s feelings on the first? insult—let her speak; for herself: 

t- 

I heed it not 

For the rash flcorner’s falsehood in itsolf, 

But for the effect, the doadly deep impression 

Which it has made upon Faliero’s soul. 

* * * 

Maui ann a. 

-Assuredly 

The Doge can not suspect you ? 

Angiolina. 

Suspect me /— v 

Why SUASo dared not — 

♦ * * * * 

Marianna. 

’Tworc tit *> 

He should be punish’d grievously. 

Angiolina. , 

He is so. 

IlARIANNA. < '1 

What fw"the sentence pass’d ?—is he condemn’d ? 

‘ 1 Angiolina-. «. 

I know not that —but Jtc has been detected, 

* * * * * 

SiSiklANNA. 

Some sacrifice is due to slander’d virtue. 

Angiolina. 

Tjfhy, what is virtue if it needs a victim ? - 
' Or if i* must depentfc’-upon men’s words ? 

Tho dying Roman said, “ ’twas hut a naipe: ” 

It were indeed no more, if human breath 

Could make or mar it.- « >* 

What deep comprehension of the dignity of virtue! An- 
giolifiia will not even conceive that she can be suspcctqd; or, 
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that an insult upon her should need other justice than the in¬ 
dignation of opinion! Marianna subsequently asks, if, when 
Angiolina gave her hand to the Doge, 

With this strange disproportion in your years, 

And, let me add, disparity of tempers, 

Bhe yet loved her father’s friend—her spouse: If, 

-Previous to this marriage, had your heart 

Ne'er beat for any of the noble youth, 

Such as in yeartPhad been more mend to match 
beauty like yours ? or since have you ne’er seen 
One, who, if your fair hand were still to give, 

Might now pretend to Loredano’s daughter ? 

Angiolina. 

I answer’d your first question when I said 
1 married. 

Maiuanna. 

And the second ? 

Angiolina. 

Needs no answer ! 

Is not this conception oven equal to that of “ the gcnilo 
lady wedded to the Moor ? ” The same pure, serene, tender, 
yet scarce impassioned heart, that loves the % abstract, not the 
actual; thafcylike Plato, incorporates virtue in a visible shape, 
and then allows it no rival;—yet this lofty and proud woman 
has no sternness in her nature; she forgives Steno, not from 
the calm haughtiness of her high chastity alone. 

“ Had,” sho^ays to the angry Doge, 

“ Oh r had this false and flippant libeller 
Shed bis young Mood for las absurd lam poon, 

Ne’er from that moment could this brcnstTfflf^e known 
A joyous hour, or drq§imk'ss slumber n\prc.” # 

Here the reader will note with how delicate an art the sex’s 
tenderness and charity relieve and warm tho snowy coldness 
of her ethereal superiority. What a union of woman’s best 
qii&l'ties! tho pi’ide that disdains reproach, the meekness that 
forgives it! Nothin§; can be more simply grand than tho 
whole of 4 this character, and tho history which it exacts. The 
old man of eighty years, wedded to the yoking wife; her 
heart never w^pdering, no episode of *!ove disturbing its 
serene orbit, no impure or dishonouring jealousy casting its 
shadowher bright name; sl\p moves through tho dread 
scene*all angelic in her qualities, yet all hujnan in the^guise 
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they assume. lit his earlier years Byron would, as he inti¬ 
mates, have lowered and hacknied the antique dignity of this 
Ideal, by an imitation of the Moor’s jealousy: nay, in yet 
earlier years he would, I believe, have made Angiolina guilty; 
he would have minglod, perhaps, more passionate interest with 
the stern pathos of the story; but interest of how much less 
elevated a cast! Who can compare the ideal of Parisina with 
that of Angiolina ? I content myself with merely pointing 
out the majesty and truth with which the character of the 
Dogo himself is conceived; his fiery:*and headlong wrath 
against the libeller, frozen at once by the paltry sentence on 
his crime; and transferred to the tribunal that adjudged it; 
his ire at the insult of thd libel, merged in a deeper passion at 
that of the punishment; his patrician sei>scorn at his new 
fellowship with plebeian conspirators; his paternal and patri¬ 
archal tenderness for Angiolina—devoid of all uxoriousness 
and doting; the trund a decorum with which his love is in- 
vested; and Yne consummate and even sublime skill, which, 
allowing equal scope for passion w 4 th that manifested in 
Othello, makes tho passion yet more lofty and refined ; for in 
the Moor, the human and the sexual are, perhaps, too strongly 
marked—ih the Doge, they seem utterly mo ’ged. 

Again, what beautiful conception in the tale of^te Foscari / 
how original, how tender, the love of soil in Jacopo—Greek 
in its outline, but Ausonian in its colouring : you see tho very 
patriotism natural to the sweet south—the h art 

Which never boat 
For Venice, but with such a yearning as 

The dove has fyr her distant nest— 

$ J, > t 

the conception of this peculiar patriotism, which is for the 
air, the breath of Vefiico; which makes a bodily and visible 
mistress of tho sea-girt city; which courts torture, death, 
dishonour, for one hour alon&of her presence—all this is at 
once thoroughly original and deeply tragic. In vain they give 
him life—he asks for liberty; in vain thoy give him liberty, 
he asks for Venice—he cannot dissociate the,two: 
r , a 

I cot Id endure my dungeon, for ’twns Venice; 

I could support the torture, there was something' 

In my native air that buoy’d my spirits up-. 

* * * * * 

•- but afar — 

My v%\u soul seem'd mouldering in my bosom. 
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In rain, Marina, the brave, the passionate wife, exclaims 

This love of thine 
For an ungrateful and tyrannic soil 
Is passion, and not patriotism.— 

In this truth is the originality and Euripidean pathos of the 
conception. In vain she reminds him of the “ lot of millions ’* 

The hereditary exiles that have been. 

He answers, 

Who can number 

The hearts' Which broke in silence of that parting, 

Or after that departure; of th%|t malady 
Which calls up gjleen and native fields to view 
From the fougli deep ? 

-You call this weakness! It is strength, 

I say,—tho parent of all honest feeling. 

He who loves not his country, can Jjjye nothing. 

m 

Iii vain again, with ^eemingly unanswerable logic, Marina 
replies, 0 

Obey her, then; *tia »hc that puts thee forth. 


With what sudden sinking of the heart he Replies, 

Ay, there it is: J tis like a mother’s curse 
Upon my soul. 

Mark, %oo, how wonderfully the character of the austere old 
father, hardened and marbled by the poculiar and unnatural 
systems of Venetian policy, contrasts that of the son: in 
both patriotism# is the# ruling passion ; yet how differently* 
developed! - " 

Firsf at tho board in this unhappy process 
Against his lust and only son!— 


But what glimpses reveal to. yum tho anguish of tho father! 
With what skill your sympathy is enlisted in his behalf; and 
repugnance at his soyerity converted into admiration of his 
devotion! 



(The laws, 
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Marina. 

An<l nothing more ? Will you not see him 
Ere he depart ? It may be the last time. 

Doan. 

The last!—my boy!—the last timo I shall see 
My lost of children! Tell him J will come. 


The same deep and accurate knowledge of the purest sources 
of effect which taught the great poet to relieve the sternness 
of the father, makes him also elevate the weakness of the son. 
Jacopo hath no cowardice, save in leaving Venice. Torturo 
appals him not; he smiles at death. And how tragic is the 
death) 

Enter (In Officer and 9uards. 

Signor! the boat is at tho shore—the 1 wind 
Is rising—we are ready to attend you. 


ana uniim* , 


Jacopo Foscari. 

And I to b^at^cnded. Once more, father, 

Sour hang r 

Dogb. 

(j, 

Take it. Alas I hojgr thine own trembles! 


jACoro Foscari. 

* No— tou mistake: 'tie yours that shake.? my father. 
Farewell * 

Dogb. 

Is there aught else ? 


Jacopo Foscari. 

No—nothing. 

Lend me your arm, good signor. (To the officer.) 


Officer. 

Jf You turn pale,' 

Let mo —t you—paler—ho! some aid there I 

8om?j water t ! f 

Marina. 

Ah, he is dying I 


jACOl'ftJ'OSOARI. 

Now, I’m ready— 

My eyes swim strangely—where’s the door,? 

Marina. ♦» 

* Away! 

Let w support him —my best love! Oh, God! 
How faintly beats this heart—this pulse! • 

Jacopo Fosca'Hi. * 

The light l 

U it the light ?—I am faint. 

^Offi^er presents him with water. 
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Perhaps, in the air. 


Officeb. 

He will be better, 


Jacopo Foscaki. 

I doubt not. Father—wife— 

Tour hands! 


Makina, 

There 'a death in that damp clammy clasp. 

Ob, God 1— Mj Foscari, how fare you ? 

Jacopo Foscaei. 

* Well! [He dm. 

He dies; but Hvlicre £ In Ven^e—in the light of that 
beloved sky—<tn th$ air 8f that delicious climate ! He dies ; 
but when F At the moment he is about to leave that climate, 
that sky, for ever! He might have said with another and a 
less glorious patriot of a later age, “ II mio cadavero ajmeno 
non cadrafra braccia straniere ; . . . . vs*Je mie oega n&ccrA&sr 
su la terra do’ miei padri.” * Mark rftw, how the pathos 
augments by the agencjT of the bereft survivors. 


Officeb. 

He’s gone! 

Dooe. 
lie's free. 

Maeina. 

No—no, he is not dead: 

There fhust be life yet in that heart—he coula not 
Thus leave me. 


Door. 


^Daughter! 


Mabina. 


( 


m , Hold thy peace, 'fid man! 

I am no daughter now—thou hast no son, 

Oh, Foscari! 


AM how dreadly tjie whole force of the catastrophe is 
summed up, a fe\* lines afterwards, when, amidst the wailings 
of the widowed mother, the old Doge breaks fjrttf— * 

Sly unhappy children! 

* [My ##pso at least shall not fail into strange arms and my bones 

shall r^osc ou my paternal earth.] * 
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Marina. 

, What! 

You feel it then at last —you ! — Where ia now 
The Stoic of the State ? 

How you thHll at the savage yet natural taunt!—how visibly 
you see the start of the wife!—how audibly you hear the wild 
laugh and the bitter words— 


What! 

- W r hcre is now 

The Stoic of the State ? 

* 

And how entirely the character of the is revealed ; how 
utter and dread becomes ‘ohe anguish of the sceno in tho next 
one word: * 

Doge (throwing himself down by the body). 

Here! 

t 

Mti n atTiuathvord I,doubt if the tragedy should not have been 
concluded. The vengeance of Lorcdano—the completion of 
which makes the catastrophe—is net so grand a termination 
as tho broken heart of the patriot exile, and the broken pride 
of the patriot judge. <- 

The same high < :otions of art which characterize theso great 
dramas, are equally evinced in tho Gain and the bardanapalus; 
tho first, which has more of the early stamp of Byron’s mind, 
is, for that reason perhaps, so well known,.and its merit so 
universally allowed, that I shall not delay tlio reader by 
praising the Hercules none hare blamed. One word only on 
the SarJanapalus. j 

The genius dewnlpocd in this tragedy is more gorgeous and 
varied than in t any other of Byron’s works: tho magnificent 
effeminacy, tho unsettled courage, tho regal generosity of 
Sardanapalus; tho bold and hardy fervour of Arbaces tho 
soldier, and the hoary craft of Beleses tho priest, exhibit more 
extensive knowledge, and afford more glowing contrasts, than 
even tho classic stateliness of Marino Faliero, or the d^p 
pathos of the Foscari: And this drama, above all the rest of 
Byron’s plays, is fitted fer representation on the stage : tho 
pomp of scene/ the vitality and action of the plot, would, X 
am confident, securd it success among tho multitude, who are 
more attracted by the external than tho latent and less vivid 
sourcos of interest. But thy chief beauty of this p>y is in 
the conception of Myrrha’s* character. This Greek g rl, at 
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once brave and tender, enamoured of her lord, yet yearning 
to be freo ; worshipping alike her distant la^d and the soft 
barbarian:—what new, and what dramatic combinations of 
feeling! It is in this struggle of emotions, as I have said 
before, that the master-hand paints with the happiest triumph. 
“ Why,” says Myrrha, reasoning with hersolf— 

“ Wliy do I lore this man ? Mv country's daughters 
Loro none but heroes. But I have no country! 

The slave hath, lost all save her bonds. I love him; 

And that’s the he:t*iest link of the long chain— 

To lovo wham wo esteem not, * * 

* # * * 

Ho lores me? >&id I lqge hini; the slave loros 
Her master, and woulc^free him frofii hiss vices. 

If not, Phare agnoans of freedom still. 

And if I cannot teaeh him how to reign, 

May show him how alone a king can leave 
Ilis throne.” 


The heroism of this fair Ionian is nevc^ above jbt 

always on its highest uprgc. Tho proud melancholy that 
mingles with her chamber, recalling her fathor-land—her 
warm and generous love, “ without self-love ”—her passionate 
and Greek desire tqpelevate the nature of Sardauafmlns, that 
she may tho better justify her own devotio* —the grave and 
yet sweet sterhiiess that pervades her gentler qualities, exhi¬ 
biting itself in fidelity without fear, and enabling her to hold 
with a steady hand tho torch that shall consume on the pyre 
(made sacred to her religion by the memory of its own 
Abides) both the Assyrian and the Greek ; all these combina¬ 
tions are the result of the purest sentiment and tbe noblest 
art. Her last words at tie pyre sustain tbn^gjreat conception 
of her character. With tho natural yearning tho Achaian, 
her thoughts in that moment revert to*hor distant dime, 
recalled, however, at once to her perishing lord beside her, 
and uniting, almost in one breath, Jibe two contending affec¬ 
tions. 

• “ Farewell, thou earth ! 

A ml loveliest spoe of earth! farewell, Tonia I 

Jte thou stilt free and beautiful, and lav 

Aloof from desolation! My lust prJycr ^ 

Was for theory Last thoughts, aavo one, were ortheei 


And that ? 

tf 


SAHJUNArAXVB. 

MVKKHAy 
Js yours.’' 
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The plot of the drama is worthy the creation of its heroine. 
The fall of a mighty Empire; the vivid incarnation of a dark 
and remote time j the primeval craft of the priest conspiring 
with the rough ambition of the soldier, (main origin of great 
changes in the world’s earlier years;) the splendid and august 
catastrophe; the most magnificent suicide the earth evor 
know!—what a field for genius ! what a conception worthy of 
its toils ! 

Nothing has been more constantly asserted of Byron than 
his want of variety in Character. Evcky criticism tells us that 
he never paints but one person, in whatever costume; that 
tho dress may vary, but the lay -figu?6 remains the same. 
Never was any popular 'fallacy mct'o absurd!, It is true that 
the dogma holds good with the early poems, but is entirely 
contradicted in the later plays. Where, in the whole range 
of fiction, are there any characters more strongly contrasted, 
more _£ssentiaily various and dissimilar, than Sardanapalus, 
tho ~Ass^tfah kingr and Marino Paliero, the Venetian Doge; 
—than Beleses, tho rugged priest, ert out of tho marble of 
nature; and Jacopo Poscari, moulds d from the kindliest of 
the southern elements ;—than the passionate Marina, the 
delicate and queenly Angiolinn, the ht :oic Myrrha — the 
beautiful incarnation of her own mythology ? JTo name these 
is sufficient to refute an assertion hitherto so credulously 
believed, and which may serve as an illustration of the philo¬ 
sophy of popular criticism. From the first works of an author 
tho standard is drawn by which he is compared; ’and in no 
instance are the sins of the parents more unfortunately visited 
on the children. 5 

Yet why, „ tragedies evince so matured and pro¬ 

found a geniu,% are they so incalculably loss t popular than tho 
early poems ? It may be said, that the dramatic form itself 
is an obstacle to popularity; yet scarcely so, for I am just old 
enough distinctly to remember the intense and universal 
curiosity with which the public awaited the appearance of 
The Doge of Venice; the eagerness with which it was road, 
and the disappointment which it occasioned. Had the 
j&ramaty’c fornji been the* causo of its unpopularity,, it would 
have occasioned f<^r it at the first a cool and lukewarm recep¬ 
tion : the welcome*which greeted its unnour-coment is a proof 
•that the disappointment was occasioned by the materials of 
the play, and not hrcause. jt was a play. Beside #;* Manfred, 
ono *t>f the most admired b* all Byron’s works, was a*ast in 
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the dramatic mould. One cause of the comparative unpopu¬ 
larity of the plays is, perhaps, that the style? is less rich and 
Atusical than that of the poems; but the principle cause is in 
that very versatility , that very coming out from self, the want of 
which has been so superficially complained of. Thft characters 
were beautifully conceived; but they represented not that 
character which we expected, and yearned to see. That 
mystic and idealized shape, in which we beheld ourselves, had 
receded from the Beene—we missed that touching egotism 
which was the expression of the Universal Heart—across the 
enchanted mirroi? nev r shadows passed, but it was our own 
likeness that wo < desired*—-the likeness of those deep and 
cherished feelings with wltich the poet had identified himself! 
True, that he still held the glass to human nature ; but it was 
no longer to that aspect of nature which we most covoted to 
behold, and to which custom had not yet brought satiety. 
This was the true cause of our disappointment. Byron now 
addressed the passion, and tho sentiment, and thought, 
common to all time, bub«no longer those peculiar to the temper 
of the age— 

“ Our friend wa8 to the dead, 

To us he dull when first he parted from us. 

* * 1 * * * 

’ ** * Ho stood beside us, like our youth, 

Transform’d for us the real to a dream, * 

Clothing tho palpable and the familiar 
"With goldgn exhalations of the dawn.” * 

• 

The disappointment we experienced when Byron departed 
from the one ideal image, in which alone our egotism loved to 
view him, is made yet rtore visible in examining his character 
than in analyzing his works. We gwK'“indignant against 
him in proportion, not as w*b find him unworthy as a man, but 
departing from the attributes in which our imagination had 
clothed him. He was to the Public as a lover to his mistress, 
who forgives a crime more easily Ilian a foible, and in whom 
the judgment becomes acute only in proportion as the imagi¬ 
nation is undeceived. • Had the lives, tho sketches, the details, 
which have appeared subsequently to his early and poetical 
death, bift sustained our own illusions—had ■they p s na w ^d 
“ the shadow* and tfie majesty ” with wbicJa we had enveloped 
him, they might^have repw suited him as far more erring than 
he appeals to have been, and we should have forgiven what- 

* Coleridge’s ] '/aliensfein* 

• b2 
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ever crimes were consistent with tlio dark but lofty naturo wo 
ascribed to him. r But weakness, insincerity, the petty caprice, 
the womanish passion, the vulgar pride, or even the eoarsd 
habit—these we forgave not, for they shockod and mocked 
onr own self-lovo; they were as sardonic reproaches on the 
blind fallacy of our own judgment; they lowered the ideal in 
our own breasts; they humbled the vanity of our own naturo; 
we had associated the poet with ourselves; we had felt his 
emotions as the refining, the exalted expression of ours, and 
whatever debased our*likeness, debased ourselves! through 
his foibles our self-love was wounde^: be was the great 
Representative of the Poetry of our-owh ii^arts; and, whcrc- 
cver he seemed unfaithful to his 'trust, we Resented it as a 
treason to the majesty of our common cause. 

But perhaps the hour in which -wo most deeply felt how 
entirely we had wound and wrapt our own poetry in himself, 
vp a^hq t in which the news of his death reached this country. 
Neversniiir I forget the singular, the stunning sensation, 
which the intelligence produced. I«was exactly at that ago, 
half man and half boy, in which the poetical sympathies aro 
most keen—among the youth of that day a growing diversion 
from Byron*to Shelley and Wordsworth hffd just commenced 
—but the moment in which we heard he was no more, united 
him to us at once, without a rival. We could not believe that 
the bright race was run. So much of us died with him, that 
the notion of his death had something of the unnatural, of 
the impossible. It was as if a part of the mechanism of tho 
very world stood still:—that we had ever questioned—that wo 
had over blamed him, Was a thought of absolute remorse, and 
all our worship of4a''« c^nius was not half sdr strongly felt as 
our love for himself. < 

When he went down to dust, it was as the abrupt close of 
some history of deep passion in our actual lives,—the interest 
—the excitement of years came to a gloomy pause— 

“ Ilia last sigh 

Dissolved the charm—the disenchanted earth.* 

Lost all her lustre—Where her glittering towers, 

Htr golden mountain, where ? ull darken’d down 
To nakted waste—a dreary vale of years! 

The cheat ^IagiciaVs dead !" * ** 

Exaggerated as this language maj' seem to our children, our 
contemporaries know that all words aro feeble to e^qyess the 

° , ^Toung. v .Ul 
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universal feeling of England at that lonely death-bed in a 
foreign land, amidst wild and savage strangers, far from the 
sister, the wife, the child, whose names faltered on the lips of 
the dying man,—closing in desolation a career of sadness— 
rendering his latest sigh to the immemorial lanfl which had 
received his earliest song, and where henceforth and for 
ever 

“ Shall Death and Glory a joint sabbath keep/* 

. Even now, at this distance of time, all the feelings that 
then rushed upon* us, melt upon me once more. Dissenting as 
I now do from tw&Ii of the vague admiration his more 
popular works Receive, aii<l seeing in*himself much that Virtue 
must lament, and even Wisdom contemn, I cannot but think 
of him as of some early friend, associating with himself all 
the brightest reminiscences of youth, burying in his grave a 
poetry of existence that can never be restored, and of whom 
every harsh sentence, even while not unfaithful*!# 'trutVi 1 , Is 
dishonouring to the fidelity of love— • 

“ The BEAUTIFVl? IS VANISHED AND RETURNS NOT.’* 

I havo dwelt thift much upon Byron, partly because though 
the theme igv hackneyed, it is not exhausted *—partly because I 
perceive an unjust and indiscriminate spirit of depreciation 
springing up against that great poet (and I hold it tlio duty of 
a critic to oppose#zealously tlio caprice and change of mero 
fashions m opinion)—and principally, because, in reviewing 
the intellectual* spirit of the age, it is necessary to point out 
at some length t.Jie manner in which its most celebrated repre¬ 
sentative illustrated and identified it ^feb Ja imself. 

But while myjnain task is with the more popular influences 
of tho intellectual spirit or the present day, I must not pass 
over in silence that deep under-current which in all ages is 
formed by some writers whose influence floats not on the sur¬ 
face. Tho sound of their lyres, not loud to tho near listener, 
travels into distance, enduring, deep, and through prolonged 
vibrations, buoyifig itself along the immeasurable waves of 
space. From amidst writers of this class I singl o out but 
two, Wordsworth #md Shelley. I believe that bo£h these 
poets have beendnfluentiaj to a degree perfectly unguessed by 
those who look only to their popularity; and, above, all, f b<?- 

* Iuuufvandng'jtoo, the new doctrine, jhat his Dramas are better than his 
early poems, it was necessary to fjo somewlfat iiUo the conception of those Dramas. 
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lieve that of Wordsworth, especially, to have been an influ¬ 
ence of a more moble and purely intellectual character than 
any writer of our age and nation 1ms exercised. Words¬ 
worth’s genius is peculiarly German. This assertion may 
startle those who have been accustomed to believe the German 
genius only evinced by extravagant tales, bombastic passion, 
and mystical didbleries. Wordsworth is German from his 
singular liouseholdness of feeling—from the minute and accu¬ 
rate manner with which he follows his ardour for Nature 
into the smaller links' and -harmonieU which may be con¬ 
sidered as her details. He has not, ft is 'true, “ the many- 
sidedness ” of Gothe; but lie closely resembles a certain por¬ 
tion of Gothe’s mind, viz., the ffeverential,; contemplative, 
self-tasking disposition to the study of all things appertaining 
to the natural : kis ideas, too, fall into that refined and refining 
ioryiqm, the result of a mingled veneration for the past—of a dis¬ 
dain fosJbe pettiemries which float over that vast abyss which 
we call the public, £.id of a firm desire for Peace as the best 
nurse to high and uncliurnal thoughts, which so remarkably 
distinguishes the great artist of Tad&o and Wilhelm Meister. 
This toryifjm—(I so call it for want of a better name)—is 
one of which only very high minds aro capable; it is the pro¬ 
duct of a most d£t>p if untrue philosophy: no^amrnon Past- 
worshippers can understand or share it, just as no vulgar 
sceptics can comprehend the ethereal scepticism of a Spinosa. 
That Wordsworth’s peculiar dogmas should lead him into 
occasional, and, to my taste, frequent error, is saying of him 
what we must say of evpry man of enthusiast?! who adopts a 
system; but, be it observed, it only lyislcads him in that part 
of his writings wkk 1, arrogate “simplicity, 1 ’ and in which, 
studying to b£ simple, he becomes often artificial; it never 
misleads him in his advances to “ sublimity: ” here ho is always 
natural; he rises without effort, and the circumfusing holiness 
of his mind bathes with a certain religious grandeur the com¬ 
monest words and the most familiar thoughts. But what 
temper of the times does Wordsworth Represent, and in what, 
is he a teacher ? Let us reflect. Whenever there is a fierce 
contest, between opposing parties, it usually happens that to 
each party there i# a small and scarce-valculated hand in¬ 
spired and led by far more spiritualized and "efining thoughts 
than the rest, who share not the passion, nor the feud, nor 
the human and coarser motives which actuate the noisier 
herd] Of one of these parties Wordsworth i:. the represent- 
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alive; of the other, Shelley. Wordsworth is the apostle, the 
spiritualizcr of those who cling to the most idealized part of 
things that are—Religion and her houses, fLoyalfcy and her 
monuments—the tokens of the Sanctity which overshadows 
the Past: these aro of him, and ho of them. # Shelley, on 
the other hand, in his more impotuous, hut equally intel¬ 
lectual and unworldly mind, is the spiritualizer of all who 
forsake the past and the present, and, with lofty hopes and a 
bold philanthropy, rush forward into the future, attaching 
themselves not only ip things unborn, but to speculations 
founded on unborn things. Both are representatives of a class 
of thought, refined^lSnote, belonging to the age, but not to 
the louder wranglers of the age. Scott and Byron are poets 
representing a 5 philosophy resulting from the passions, or, at 
least, the action, of life; Shelley and Wordsworth represent 
that which arises from the intellect, and belongs to the Con¬ 
templative or the Ideal. It is natural that the first two should 
have a largo audience, and the two lattei’b, select are; for so 
far have they (the last) gone into the.rflthoter and more ab¬ 
stract ideas, and wrought poetry from science, that they may 
he said to appeal to us fess as poets than as metaphysicians, 
and have therefore obtained the homage and the.circle which 
belong to the reasoner rather than the wider worship of the 
hard; but cafc'h appertains emphatically $o a time of visible 
and violent transition—the one preserving all the beauty of 
the time past, the other with a more youthful genius bodying 
forth thft beauty*of a time to be. Each is an equal servitor 
to knowledge, jf wo may trust to the truth of Wordsworth’s 
simile, the sublimest in recent poetry— 

“ Past and Future are tho wings , 

On whose support harmoniously oofijtm'cf, 

M oves life great Spirit of Human KnovJiedge.’ 

But I think, of the two, that Wordsworth has exercised on 
the present day the more beneficial influence; for if, as I have 
held, and shall again have occasion to repeat, 

* “ Tj}e tforld is too much with us/’ 

if the vice of th^ time loans to tho Material, and produces a 
low-born taste an<^ an appetito for hoarse excitement^Words- 
worth’s poetry is of all existing in the wfcrld the most calcu¬ 
lated to rofine^-to etherealize—to exalt;—to offer the# mqst 
correspondent counterpoise to the scale that inclines 4 ~> earth. 
It isjor this ihat I consider his influence mainly beneficial. 
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His poetry Las repaired to us tho want of an immaterial phi¬ 
losophy—it is philosophy, and it is of the immaterial school. 
No writer more Unvulgarizes the mind. His circle is small— 
but for that very reason the votaries nre more attached. They 
preserve in the working-day world the holy sabbath of his 
muse—and doubtless they will porpetuato that tranquillizing 
worship from generation to generation, till tho devotion of the 
few shall grow into tho custom of the many. 

Shelley, with a more daring and dramatic * genius, with 
greater mastery of language, and the 'irue Lucretian soul, for 
ever aspiring extra jlammantia mamia iqsuncU, t is equally intel¬ 
lectual in his creations; and despite ( the ^uv.og audacity which 
led him into denying a God, his poetry is oh, a remarkably 
ethereal and spiritualizing cast. It is steeped in veneration-— 
it is for ever thirsting for the Heavenly and tho Immortal— 
and the Deity he questioned avenges Himself only by impress¬ 
ing His image upon all that the poet undertook. But Shelley 
at prcsenfcJuvB subjected himself to be misunderstood; he has 
become the apologist for would-be mystics, and dreamers of 
foolish dreams,—for an excellent master may obtain worthless 
disciples, just as the young voluptuaries of tho Garden 
imagined vit a was sanctioned by Epicurus., and the juvenile 
casuists of school^ have learned Pyrrhonism fjgm. Berkeley. 
The blinding glitter of his diction, the confusion produced 
on an unsteady mind by the rapid whirl of Ins dazzling 
thoughts, have assisted in the formation of a false school 
of poetry,—a school of sounding words and unintelligible 
metaphysics—a school of crude and bewildered jargonists, 
who talk of “ the everlasting hcarf of things,” and the 
■ “ genius of the worl d ” and such phrases, whibh aro the terms 
of a system with Shelley, and are merely fine .expressions with 
his followers. An imitator of Wordsworth must come at once 
to Nature: he may ho puerile, he may be prosaic—but bo 
cannot go far from the Natural. The yearning of Wordsworth’s 

* Had Shelley lived, I understand from his friends that he would probably 
have devoted himself especially to the drama. The Ccix^ is the, only of h»« 
writings which contains human interest—and if Shelley’s metaphysical flights 
had been once tamed down to llio actual lleslr and blood characters which the 
drama exacts, there is little doub%but that as his judgment improved in the 
choice cf'*’*-h;^ot an<E the conception of plot, he would ^\ave bc^n our greatest 
dramatist since Shakespeare. But 

u Gemuit sub ponderc cymba.” % " 

•J* [Beyond the flaming walls of the world.] 

\ [Th? ferryboat groaned under the weight.] 
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genius is like the patriotism, of certain travellers, who in their 
remotest wanderings carry with them a portion of their native 
earth. But Shelley’s less settled and more presuming faculty 
deals little with the Seen and Known—it is ever with the 
spectral images of things, chasing the invisibles Echo, and 
grasping at the bodiless Shadow. Whether he gives language 
to Pan, to Asia, to Domiurgus, or Song to the Cloud, or paints 
the river love of Alpheus for Arethusa, or follows, through all 
the gox'geous windings of his most wondrous diction, the 
spirit of Poesy in Alaaitor, or that of Liberty in the revolt of 
Islaam—ho is talking, our interest |or things that are not 
mundane or familiar—tbmgs which be alone had power to bind 
to Nature, and which tI*)So who Tmitate leave utterly dis¬ 
severed from her control. They, too, deal with demi-gods 
and phantoms—the beautiful Invisibles of creation; but they 
forget the chain by which tho Jupiter of their creed linked 
each, the highest to the lowest, in one indissoluble connexion, 
that united oven the highest heaven to the bosom t# onr com¬ 
mon earth. 

I think, then, that so fcar as this age is considered, (although 
for posterity, when true worshippers are substituted for false 
disciples, it may *be otherwise,) Shelley’s influence, both 
poetical and mural, has been far less purifying and salutary 
than Wordsworth’s. But both are men of a purer, perhaps a 
higher intellectual order than either Byron or Scott, and 
although not possessing the same mastery over the more daily 
emotions,*and. far more limited in their range of power than 
their rival “ Kings of Verse,” they have yet been tho rulers of 
more unworldly subject^ and the founders of a more profound 
and high-wrought dynasty of opinion., 

It seems, tlien ? that in each of these four gpreat poets the 
Imaginative Literature ha! arrogated the duo place of the 
Philosophical. 

In the several characters of their genius, embodying tho 
truth of the times, will the moral investigator search for the 
expression of those thoughts which make the aspect of an 
era, and, while il^y reflect the present age, prepare tho next. 
It is thus that, from time to timc,^ke lmaginafcibn assumes 
the natural office o£ the Reason, and is thy parent 01 "Revolu¬ 
tions, becausB tbp organ of Opinion: And to this, the loftiest, 
moral effect of imaginative literature, many of its superficial 
dcericr%have been blind. “ The mind,” saith tho Stagyrito, 
“ has aver the^ody the control which a master exercises over 
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Lis slave: but the Reason has over the Imagination that con¬ 
trol which a magistrate possesses over a freeman ”—“ who,” 
adds Bacon in Lis noble comment on the passage, “mwj corns 
to rule in Ids turn.” At the same time that Ljcurgus reformed 
Sparta, he Introduced into Greece the poems of Homer;— 
which act was the more productive of heroes ?—which wrought 
the more important results upon the standard of legislative 
morals, or exercised the more permanent influence upon the 
destiny of states ? 

I return to the more* wide, and popular, and important im* 
prossion, made upon tjie times. Gcjtho has told us, that 
when he had written Werther, he felt iike, t a sinner relieved 
from the burden of his eifrors by a general confession; and he 
became, as it were, inspired with energy to enter on a now 
existence. The mind of a great writer is the typo of the 
general mind. The public, at certain periods, oppressed with 
a peculiar weight of passion, or of thought, require to throw 
it off by iimpression; onco expressed, they rarely return to it 
again: tboy pass into* a fresh intellectual gradation; they 
enter with Gotho into a new existence; hence one reason of 
the ill-success of imitators—they repeat a tone we no longer 
have a dcsife to hear. When Byron passed away, the feeling 
he had represented craved utterance no more. With a sigh 
we turned to the actual and practical career of*life: wo awoke 
from the morbid, the passionate, the dreaming, “ the moon¬ 
light and the dimness of the mind,” and by r a natural reaction 
addressed ourselves to the active and daily objocts which lay 
before ns. And tbis with the more intenseness, because, the 
death of a great poet ^invariably produces an indifference to 
the art itself. We can neither bear'to see him imitated, nor 
yet contrasted f we preserve the impression, but wo'break the 
mould. Hence that Strong attachment to the Practical, which 
became so visible a little time after the death of Byron, and 
which continues (unabated, or rather increased,) to charac¬ 
terize the temper of the time. Insensibly acted upon by tlie 
doctrine of the Utilitarians, wo desired to see Utility in every 
branch of intellectual labour. Byron, hi h^ severe comments, 
upon England, and his satire on our social system, had done 
much ifti&l ha^not yet boen observed, in shaking off from the 
popular mind certain of its strongest national prejudices; and 
iheiong peace, and the pressure of' financial difficulties, natu¬ 
rally inclined us to look narrowly at our real state j to^examino 
the laws wo had only boasted of, and dissect the constitution 
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wo had hitherto deemed it only our duty to admire. We 
wore in the situation of a man who, having run a certain 
career of dreams and extravagance, begins # to be prudent and 
saving, to calculate his conduct, and to look to his estate. Poli¬ 
tics thus gradually and commonly absorbed our attention, and 
we grew to identify ourselves, our feelings, and our cause, with 
statesmen and economists, instead of with poets and refiners. 
Thus, first Canning, and then Brougham, may be said, for a 
certain time, to have represented, moro than any other indivi¬ 
duals, the common Intellectual Spirit ;*and the interest usually 
devoted to the imaginative, was transferred to the real. 

In the meanwhile the more than natural distaste for poetry 
tliat succeeded the death t>f Byron had increased the appotite 
for prose fictions; the excitement of the fancy, pampered by 
the melo-dramatic tales which had become the rage in verse*, 
required food oven when verse grew out of fashion. The new 
career that Walter Scott had commenced tended also Some¬ 
what to elevate with the vulgar a clas^of competition that, 
with the educated, required no factitious elevation; for, with 
the latter, what new dignity could be thrown upon a branch 
of letters that Cervantes, Fielding, Le Sago, Voltaire, and 
Fenelon had already made only less than Epic ? * It was not, 
however, as ^former times, the great nwvel alone, that was 
read among the more refined circles, but novels of all sorts. 
Unliko poetry, the name itself was an attraction. In these 
works, even to tfco lightest and most ephemeral, something of 
the moral spirit of the age betrayed itself. The novels of 
fashionable lifS illustrate feelings very deeply rooted, and pro¬ 
ductive of no commoji revolution. In proportion as the 
aristocracy bad become social, and fashion allowed th^mem- ' 
hers of the m<*ro mediocre classes a hope* to outstep the 
boundaries of fortune, and be quasi-aristocrats themselves, 
people eagerly sought for representations of the maimers 
which they aspired to imitate, and tho circles to which it was 
not impossible to belong. But as with emulation discontent 
tmo was mixed*, as many hoped to be called and few found 
themselves chosen, so a satiro on tho follies and vices of the 
great gave additional piquancy t* the description of their 
lives. Thejjp waf a sort of social fagging established ^ the 
fag loathed hisanaster, but not the system by which one day 
or other he himself miglit be permitted to fag. What the 
world tvould not have dared to gaze upon, had it been gravely 
exhibited byfu philosopher, £so revolting a picture *o£ tho 
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aristocracy would it have seemod,) they praised with avidity 
in the light sketches of a novelist. Hence tho three-years’ 
run of the fashionable novels was a shrewd sign of the times 1 , 
straws they were, but they showod the upgathering of the 
storm. These novels were the most successful which hit oif 
one or the other of tlio popular cravings—the desire to dissect, 
fashion, or tho wish to convey utility—those which affected to 
combine both, as the novels of Mr. Ward, were tho most 
successful of all. 

Few writers ever produced so groat t£ii effect on the political 
spirit of their generation as some of tlicSb novelists, who, 
without any other merit, unconsciously exposed the falsehood, 
tho hypocrisy, the arrogant and vulgar insolence of patrician 
life. Read by all classes, in every town, in every village, 
these works, as I have before stated, could not but engender 
a mingled indignation and disgust at the parade of frivolity, 
the ridiculous disdain of truth, nature, and mankind, the self- 
consequemx}' and absurdity, which, falsely or truly, these novels 
exhibited as a picture’of aristocratic society. The Utilitarians 
railed against them, and they were effecting with unspeakable 
rapidity the very purposes the Utilitarians desired. 

While thbse light works were converting the multitude, 
graver writers wore soberly confirming thei^ effect, society 
itself know not the change in feeling which had crept over it; 
till a sudden flash, as it were, revealed tho change electrically 
to itself. Just at the time when with George the Fourth an 
old era expired, the excitement of a popular electioif at home 
concurred with the three days of July in France, to give a 
decisive tone to the new. The question of Reform came on, 
and, to tho astonishment of the nation itself, it was hailed at 
once by the national licart. From that influent, the intel¬ 
lectual spirit hitherto partially directed to, became wholly 
absorbed in, politics; and whatever lighter works have since 
obtained a warm and general hearing, have either developed 
the errors of the social system, or the vices of the legislative. 
Of the first, I refrain from giving an example; of the last, I 
instance as a sign of the times, the searching fictions of Miss 
Martincau, find tho wide reputation they have acquired. 

A desdiiptiofi of the mere frivolities of fashion is no longer 
coveted ; for the public mind, once settled tqjvards an exami- 
mtidn of tho aristocracy, has pierced from the surfaco to tho 
depth ; it has probed the wound, and it now desires to ;ure. 

It in in this state that the Intellectual^ Sp?-R of lift ago 
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rests, demanding the Useful, but prepared to receive it through 
familiar shapes; a state at present favourable to ordinary 
knowledge, to narrow views, or to mediocre genius ; but 
adapted to prepare the way and to found success for the 
coming triumphs of a bold philosophy, or a prefound and 
subtile imagination. Som’o cause, indeed, there is of fear, lest 
the desire for immediate and palpable utility should stint the 
capacities of genius to the trite and familiar truths. But as 
Criticism takes a more wide and liberal view of the true and 
unbounded sphere of ^ho Beneficial, may trust that this 
cause of fear will#be removed. The passions of men are the 
most useful field for the metaphysics of the imagination, and 
yet the grandest 4 and th8 most inexhaustible. Let us take 
care that we d$ not, as in the old Greek fable, cut the wings 
of our bees and set flowers bofore them, as the most sensible 
mode of filling the Hives of Truth! 

But the great prevailing characteristic of the present intel¬ 
lectual spirit is one most encouraging to human h^pes ; it is 
Benevolence. There has grown up gflfong us a sympathy 
with the great mass of mankind. For this we are indebted 
in n * small measure to the philosophers (with whom Benevo¬ 
lence is, in all time®> tho foundation of philosophy) ; and that 
more decided and emphatic expression of tl^p sentiment which 
was common, d3fepite of their errors, to the French moralists 
of tho last century, has been kept alive and applied to imme¬ 
diate legislation by tbo English moralists of the present. Wo 
owo also# the popularity of the growing principle to the 
writings of Migs Edgeworth and of Scott, wlio sought their 
characters among the people, and who interested us by a 
picture of (and «not, $ fleclamation upon) tlieir life and its 
humble vicissitudes, their errors and their virtues. Wo owe 
it also, though dhconsciously, to the glc?omy misanthropy of 
Byron; for proportioned to tho intenseness with which we 
shared that feeling, was the reaction from which wc awoke 
from it; and amongst tho more select and poetical of us, wo 
°Y° ** moro to the dreaming philanthropy of Shelley, and 
tho patriarchal tenderness of Wordsworth. It is tin's feeling 
that wo should uiftto to sustain and to develop. It has come 
to ns pure and bright from the ordcSl of years--thorresult of 
a thousand efrors—but born, if wc preserfe it, as their hcifler 
and redemption.® • 

Diodorus'Siculus tolls us, that the forest of the Pyrenean 
moun^ms bpugj set on fire, and tho heat penetrating to the 
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soil, a pure stream of silver gushed forth from the earth’s 
bosom, and revealed for the first time tho existence of those 
mines afterwards teo celebrated. 

It is thus from causes apparently the most remote, and 
often amidst the fires that convey to us, at their first out¬ 
breaking, images only of terror and desolation, that wo deduco 
the most precious effects, and discover the treasures to enrich 
the generations that are to come! 


CHAPTER an. " 

Cheap Works—Diffusion of Knowledge—Its necessary Consequences—Writers 
are less profound in proportion as the public arc morn numerous—Anecdote 

of Dr. - Suggestions how to fill the Fountain while we diffuse the 

Stueam—Story of the Italinn Master. 

* I 

I THINK^ sir, that wjicn our ingenious countryman, Joshua 
Barnes, gave ns so notable an account of tho Pigmies, ho 
must, in tho spirit of prophecy, have intended to allegorize 
the empire gf the Penny Periodicals. For, in the first place, 
these little strangers seem, Pigmylike, of a ^marvellous ferocity 
and valour ; they ?nake great head against $jeir foos—they 
spread themselves incontinently—tliey possess the land—they 
live but a short timo, yet are plcnteously prolific; they owo 
much to what the learned Joshua terms “ the royal Lesclia,” 
viz., a certain society (evidently the foretypo of that lately 
established under the patronage of my Lord Brougham)—set 
,, up as he showeth “ for the increase ai l d propagation of experi¬ 
mental knowledge ; ” above all, and a most blissful peculiarity 
it is, “far laxet, they jure ivholhj unacquainted^vith them I ” they 
make vigilant war against the cranes, whom I take it are 
palpably designed for tax-gatherers in general, quocmqno 
gaudenles nomine *—-a fact rendered clear to the plainest under¬ 
standing by the following description of these predatory 
birds: 

“ The cranes being tho only causers of famine in tho land, 
rcasou^tficy^aro so numerous that they can devour.the most 
plentiful harvest, both by eating the seeds beforehand, and 
thep picking the ears that remain.” 

Certes, however, these little gentry seem of a more general 

* [And whoever rejoice in tho name.] ^ 
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ambition than their Pigmeean types; for tho latter confined 
themselves to a limited territory “from Gadazalia to Ely- 
Efiana; ” but these, the pigmies of onr time/overroll us alto¬ 
gether, and push, with the rude insolence of innovation, our 
most venerable folios from their stools. The rage for cheap 
publications is not limited to Penny Periodicals; family 
libraries of all sorts have been instituted, with the captivating 
profession of teaching all things useful—bound in cloth, for 
the sum of fivo shillings a month ! Excellent inventions, which, 
after showing us the inimitable ingenuity of compilation, have 
at length fallen the proy of their own numbers, and buried 
thenisoives amongpt the corpses of the native quartos which 
they so successfully invad<*d. 

Cheap publications aro excellent things in themselves. 
Whatever increases the reading public, tends necessarily to 
cqualizo the knowledge already in the world ; biit the process 
by which knowlodgo is equalized is not altogether that by 
which the degroe of knowledge is heightened. CVeap publi¬ 
cations of themselves a$c sufficient for*The diffusion of know¬ 
ledge, but not for its adi^bncemcnt. The schoolmaster equalizes 
information, by giving that which he possesses to others, and 
for that very reason can devote hut little time to increasing 
his own stock. 

Let me make this more familiar by telling you an anecdote 

of our friend Dr.-. You know that he is a man of the 

very highest scientific attainments ? You know also that he 
is not overburdened with those same procions metals on the 
history of which he can so learnedly descant. He took a 
book some months ago a publisher of enterprise and capital : 
it was fall of the profoundest research; the bookseller shook 
his head, and— 

“Pray, sir,” said he, ifiusingly, “hcTw many persons in 
England are acquainted with the ultimate principles by which 
you eomo to your result ? ” 

“Hot fifty, sir,” cried the doctor, with all the enthusiasm 
O k a discoverer. 

“ And how mapy can understand tho elementary principles 
which occupy your first chapter? ”, 

“ Oh ! ” said the* doctor, with indifference, “ thos »principles 
are merely plum truths in .mechanics, which ino&V manu¬ 
facturers ought to know*, and which many literary daftdios 
tliink jt shows learning to alludo to; perhaps, therefore, 
sever#! thoussiftids may bo familiar with the contents «of the 
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first chapter; but, I assure you, sir, you don’t get far 
before”- 

“Pardon me, doctor,” interrupted *tho bookseller, shortly— ■ 
“ if you address the fifty persons, you must publish this work 
on your owu account; if you address the thousands, why it is 
quite another matter. Here is your MS.; burn all but tho 
first ohapter: as a commercial speculation, tho rest is moro 
rubbish; if you will then spin out the first ohapter into a 

volume, and call it The Element# of - Familiarly 1 *]plained 

—why, I think, sir, with your name, I 4?ould afford you three 
hundred pounds for it.” 

Necessity knows no law. The Elements aro published to 
teach new thousands whafc other thousands Knew before, and 
the Discoveries Ho in the doctor’s dosk, wlioiVthey will only 
become lucrative, when some richer man shall invent and 
propagate them, and the public will call on the poor doctor 
“ to make them familiar.” 

Now observe a very curious consequence from this story: 
Suppose a certain science is only culj-fvatcd by five hundred 
men, and that they have all cultivate^ tho science to a certain 
height. A hook that should tell them what they know 
already, the^ would naturally not purchase, and a book that 
told them more than they knew they would eagerly buy; in 
such a case, the doctor’s position would have been roversed, 
and his Discoveries would have been much more lucrative to 
him than his Elements. —Thus we may observe, that the tone 
of knowledge is usually more scholastic in proportion as the 
circle of readers is confined. When scholars are.your audience, 
you address tfipm after the fashion of a scholar. Hence, for¬ 
merly, every man thought it necessary, when no wrote a book, 
to bestow upontits composition the most scrupulous caro; to 
fill its pages with th<? product of a f studious life ; to polish its 
style with the classic file, and to ornament its periods with 
the academical allusion. He know that the majority of those 
who read his work would bo abJo to appreciate labour or to 
detect neglect; but, as tho circle of reader increased, tfip 
mind of the writer became less fastidious; tho superficial 
readers had outnumbered tho profoundcr "critics. t Ho still 
addressed*4he 'majority, but the taste of the majority was no 
longer so scrupulous as to the fashion of tho, address. Since 
the Revival of Letters itself, tho more confined tho public, the 
more laborious the student. Aseham is more scholastic than 
Raleigh 5 Raleigh than Addison ; and Addison than Set tt. 
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The spirit of a popular assembly can enter into the crowd 
you write for, as well as the crowd you address; and a 
familiar frankness, or a superficial eloquence, charm the 
assembly when full, which a measured wisdom, gnd a copious 
knowledge were necessary to win, when its numbers were 
scattered and select. 

It is natural that writers should be ambitious of creating a 
sensation: a sensation is produced by gaining the ear, not of 
the few, but the many j it is natural, therefore, that they 
should address the many; the style pleasing to the many 
becomes, of course; tho r tylo moBt frequently aimed at: hence 
the profusion of amusing^ familiar, and superficial writings. 
People complain^f it, as if it were a proof of degeneracy in 
the knowledge of «/ftthors—it is a proof of the increased 
number of readers. The time is come wheu nobody will fit 
out a ship for the intellectual Columbus to discover new 
worlds, but when everybody will subscribe for his sotting up 
a steamboat between Calais and Dover. You observe then, 
sir, (consequences whiofct the fino talkers of the day have 
wholly overlocked), that^he immense superficies of the public 
operates two ways in deterior; ting from tho profundity of 
writers: in the firgft place, it renders it no longer necessary 
for an author to make himself profound before he writes; 
and in the next' place, it encourages those authors who acr 
profound, by every inducement, not of lucre alono, but of 
fame, to exchange deep writing for agreeable writing: the 
voie<\ which animates tho man ambitious of wide fame, does 
not, according «to tho beautiful line in Bogers, whisper to 
him “AStiUE/" but “DHjgCEND." “Ho stoops to conquer.” 
Thus, if wo look abroad, in France, ( wjiere the reading public 
is leas numerous # than in England,* a morose! ova ted and 
refining tone is more fashionable in literature; and in 
America, where it is infinitely larger, the tone of literature 
is infinitely more superficial. It is possible, that tho higli- 
souled among literary men, desirous rather of truth than 
fame, or willing to traverse their trial to posterity, are 
actuated, unconsciously, by the spirit of the times; but actuated 
they necessarily are, just (to return t« my former comparison) 
as the wisest ^ratc*, who uttered only phjlosof)hy*Lo a t^in 
audience of sages’, mechamcaUj^abandons his refinements and 
his reasonings, and expaifds into a louder tono and more* 

eight* 1 ^^ CC ’ 9* 0 P 0r fi° a of those educated in schools is but otic in treaty**. 
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familiar manner as tlie assembly increases j —the temper of 
the popular meeting is unavoidably caught by the mind that 
addresses it.* ' r 

From these remarks we may perceive then, that in order to 
increase the neight of knowledge, it is not sufficient to diffuse 
its extent; nay, that in that very diffusion there is a tendency 
to the superficial, which requires to be counteracted. And 
this, sir, it seems to me that we can only thoroughly effect by 
the Endowments of which I have before spoken. For since 
the government of knowledge is like that of states, %nd 
instituted not for the power of the few, but the enjoyment of 
the many, so this diffusion of information amongst the 
ignorant is greatly to be commended and encouraged, even 
though it operate unfavourably on the wcreSe' of information 
amongst the learned. Wo ought not, therefore, to resist, even 
were we able, which we are not, the circulation of intelligence; 
but by other means we should seek to supply the reservoirs, 
from which, alott and remote, the fertilizing waters are 
supplied. I see not that this can be /lone by any other means 
than the establishment of such professorships, and salaries 
for the cultivators of the highest branches of literature and 
science, as may be adequate, both in the lumber and in the 
income allotted tot.each, to excite ambition. Thus a tribunal 
for high endeavour will bo established, infifopendent of the 
court of the larger public, independent indeed, yet each 
acting upon the other. The main difficulty would bo that of 
appointing fit electors to these offices. I cannot help thinking 
that there should, for the sake of emulation, and the pre¬ 
vention of corruption or prejudic®, be different electoral 
bodies, that should promote to vacancies 'in rotation j and 
these might bo the three branches of the legislature, tho 

* M. Cousiu, speaking: of professors who in despair of a serious audience, 
wish at least for a numerous one, has well illustrated his principle. “ Dans re 
cas e’en est fait de la science, ekr on a beau faire, on se proportionne & eon 
auditoire. 11 y a dans les graudes foules jo ne sais quel ascendant presquo 
magnetiquo, qui subjugue lee ames les plus fermes; et tel qui eftt et6 un pro- 
fesseur serieux et instructif pour une ccntaine d’rti’diens attentifs, devient legcr 
et superficiel avec un auditoire superficiel et legcr.”* < 

- -*-*-1 -- . . "" 1 1 w . * . *‘ l . — 1 " 1 

* [In thaC*caso\t is u^l orer with science, for, as a matter qf course, one pro¬ 

portions oneself to one’s audience. Th.m; is in a great crowd I know not what 
pi almost magnetic ascendancy, which subdues even the most resolute natures; 
and however serious and instructive a Professor may have been when addressing 
a group of, say a hundred attentive students, he becomes light and'superficial 
before ., light and superficial audience.] t \\ 
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different national universities, and, above all (though the 
notion may seem extravagant at first sight), foreign academies, 
which being wholly free from sectarian, or* party prejudices, 
would, I am convinced, nine times out of ten (until at least 
they had aroused our emulation by exciting our shame), 
choose the most fitting persons: for foreign nations are to 
the higher efforts of genius, the Representatives of Posterity 
itself. This, to be sure, is not a scheme ever likely to be 
realised; neither, I confess, is it wholly free from objections: 
but unless some such# incitement to the loftier branches of 
knowledge be devised, the increasing demand will only 
introduce adulteration in^ the supply. So wide a popularity, 
and so alluring a remuneration, being given to the superficial, 
whoever is ambitious, and whoever is poor, will naturally 
either suit his commodity to the market, or renounce his 
calling altogether. At present, a popular instructor is very 
much like a certain master in Italian, wlp has thriven pro¬ 
digiously upon a new experiment on hie pupils. u V- was a 

clover fellow, and full c£ knowledge wffich nobody wanted to 
know. After seeing hjja in rags for some years, I met him 
the other day most sprucely attired, and with the complacent 
and sanguine air of*a prosperous gentleman:— * 

“ I am glad to see, my dear sir,” said Sy “ that the world 
wags well with you.” 

“ It does.” 

“ Doubtless, ycair hooks sell famously.” 

“ Ball! no bookseller will buy them: no, sir, I have hit on 
a better metier than that of writing books—I am giving les¬ 
sons in Italian.” 4 

“ Italian! why I thought when I last saw you, that you 
told me Italian /was the very language you# knew nothing 
about?” • • 

“Nor did I, sir; but directly I had procured scholars, I 
began to teach myself. I bought»a dictionary; I learnt that 
lesson in the morning which I taught my pupils at noon. 1 
L found I was more familiar and explanatory, thus fresh from 
knowing little , th%n ii I had been confused and over deep by 
knowing much. I am a most popular teacher, Sir; and my 
whole art consists#n being just one lesson in Advauco of my 
scholars! ” * - * 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

STYLE. 

More oloar, natural and warm than formerly—but less erudite, and polished— 
More worm, but more liable to extravagance—Cause of the success of 
fiction—Air. Starch and his dogmas—livery great writer corrupts his 
language—The Classic School and the Romantic —Our writers have united 
the two. 

If the observations iv my last chapter be correct, and books 
become less learned in proportion as £he reading community 
becomes more numerous, it is evident that in the same pro¬ 
portion, and for the same fcause, sty]?* 1 will becomp less elaborate 
and polished than when the author, addressing only the 
scholastic few, found a critic in every reader. Writings 
addressed to the multitude must be clear and concise: the 
style of the present day has therefore gained in clearness 
what it hasHost in erudition. 

A numerous audieb«e require alsp, before all things, a 
natural and frank manner in him whq addresses them; they 
have no toleration for the didascalic affectations in which 
academicians delight. “ Speak ont, and lik& a man ! ” is their 
first exclamation torone who seems about to be mincing and 
pedantic in bis accost, or set and prepared f!T the fashion of 
his periods. Style, therefore, at the present day, is generally 
more plain and straightforward than heretofore, and tells its 
unvarnished tale with little respect to the balanced dkdence 
and the elaborate sentence. It has less of the harmony of 
the prepared, and more of the vigour the extempore. At 
the same time it is to be regretted that tho hVgher and more 
refining beauties should fie neglected—tho dplicate allusion— 
the subtle grace. It would be well'could we preserve both the 
simplicity and the richness—aiming at an eloquence like that 
of the Homan orator, wlych, while seeming to flow most 
freely, harmonized every accent to an accompanying music. 

From the same cause which gives plainness to the moderp 
style, it receives also warmth, and seems pniirely to have 
escaped from the solemn frigidity of Johnson, and the silver 
fetters that flanked on the graceful movements of Goldsmith, 
or the measured elegance of Hfcfcne, But, on the*'other hand, 
this 'warmth frequently runs iritb extravagance, and as the 
orator to a crowd says that with vehemence which to a^ew ho 
would pay with composure, so tho main fault &f the pfcjsent 
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stylo, especially of the younger writers, is often in an exag¬ 
gerated tone and a superfluous and gratuitous assumption of 
■energy and passion. It is this failing, carried with them to a 
greater extent than it is with us, which burlesques the 
romantic French writers of the present day, and from which 
we are only preserved by a moro manly and sturdy audience. 

As with the increase of the crowd, appeals to passion 
become more successful, so in the enlargement of the reading 
public I see one great cause of the unprecedented success of 
fiction. Some inconsiderate critics prophesy that the taste 
for novels and romances will wear itself out: it is, on the 
contrary, more likely to ^increase &£ tho circle of the public 
widens. 0 Fiction, with its graphic delineation and appeals to 
the familiar emotioife, is adapted to the crowd—for it is the 
oratory of literature. 

You are acquainted with Mr. Starch. He is a man who 
professes a vast regard for what he calls fye original parity of 
the language. He is bitterly opposed to new words. He has 
made two bugbears to«his mind—the tine hight * Latinity,' the 
other ‘ Gallicism.’ Up sees these spectres in every modem 
composition. He values himself upon writing Saxon, and his 
stylo walks about Ss naked as a Piet. In fact nothing can be 
more graceless and bald than his compositions, and yet he 
calls them only u the true English.” But he is very much 
mistaken; they are not such English as any English writer, 
worth reading aij least, ever wrote. At what period, sir, would 
tho critics of Starch’s order stop the progress of our lan¬ 
guage ? to what elements would they reduce it ? The 
language is like the land,—restore it to»what it was for the 
aboriginals, amf you would reduce beauty, pomp, and fertility 
to a desert. Go beyond a certain point of reititution, and to 
restore is to destroy. Evtsry groat litefary age with us has 
been that in which the language has the most largely bor¬ 
rowed from the spirit of some foreign tongue—a startling 
proposition, but borne out by facts. The spirit of Ancient 
■Letters passing into our language, as yet virgin of all off¬ 
spring, begat literature itself. In Elizabeth’s day, besides 
Greek and Latin, we borrowed mogt largely front the Italian. 
The genius of that day is Italian,, poetry Jran#fus#d, and ^tub- 
limed by the transition, intoJugber tongue. In the reign 
qf Queen Anne we weref equally indebted to the French* and 

[fhiia prediction has certainty been fulfilled.] 
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nothing can be more Gallic than the prose of Addison and the 
verse of Pope. In the day immediately preceding onr own, 
besides returning to our old writers, viz. the borrowers fronf 
the Italian and French, we have caught much of the moon¬ 
light and dreamy character of romance—much of the mingled 
chivalry and mysticism that marked the favourite productions 
of the time, from the masterpieces of Germany.* In fact, I 
suspect that every great wnter of a nation a little corrupts 
its tongue. His knowledge suggests additions and graces 
from other tongues; his genius applies and makes them 
popular. Milton was the greatest pofet of bur country, and 
there is scarcely an English idiom which he {ms not violated, 
or a foreign one which he has not borrowed. Voltaire 
accuses the simple La Fontaine of having corrupted the lan¬ 
guage ; the same charge was mado against Voltaire himself. 
Rousseau was yet more open to the accusation than Voltaire. 
Chateaubriand and f De Stael are the corruptors of the stylo 
of 3 toussea£, and Cottier has grafted new licences on the 
liberties arrogated by Voltaire. Nothing could be more 
simple and unpretending than the strle of Scott, yet be is 
perpetually accused of having tainted the purity of our 
idioms; so that the language may be said\o acquire its chief 
triumphs by those f v ho Beem the least to have^paid deference 
to its forms. 

It is some comfort, amidst the declamations of Starch, to 
think that the system of intellectual commerce with foreign 
languages is somewhat like the more vulgar trade, and if it 
corrupts, must be allowed at least to enrich. 

You know, my dear sir, that in France, that lively country, 
where they always get np a dispute for the amusement of the 
spectators, whefe the nobles encouraged a democracy, for the 
pleasurable excitement of the controversy; and religion 
itself has been played like a game at sbnttlocock, which is 

i 

* It is not often very easy to trace the manraicr in which an author is in¬ 
debted to the spirit of a foreign literature, and which he may not even know in 
the original. Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Scott, kneny Gcrrian, and their know¬ 
ledge is manifest in their own writings. Byron was unacquainted with German: 
y et he was deeply imbued with tljo German intellectual spirit. A vj^st number 
of German fictions J^ad been translated at the beginning of the century. They 
ran tjje round 6" the circulating lib.tries, and coloured obd prepared the minds 
of the ordinary reading public, unkni>'*^;jy to thcmselvir, for the favourable 
reception of the first English writer in a sln/llar school. I have heard from a 
relation of Byron’s, that lie had rc*.d these fictions largely in his youth, and that 
which swayed his mind in its cast of sentiment, laid the tiyin in th&ttcnoral 
mind forthe effect that he produced. 
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lost tlic moment the antagonists cease their blows;— in 
France, the good people still divert themselves with disputing 
®fche several merits of the Classical School, {tnd the Romantic. 
They have the two schools —that is certain—\pt us bo per¬ 
mitted to question the excellence of the scholars in either. 

The English have not disputed on the matter, and the con¬ 
sequence is, that their writers have contrived to amalgamate 
the chief qualities of hath schools. Thus, the style of Byron 
is at onco classical and romantic; and, the Edinburgh re¬ 
viewers have well observed, may please either a Gifford or a 
Shelley. And even a Shelley, whom some would stylo em¬ 
phatically of th# Romanic SchoolJhas formed himself on the 
model of the. Classic. His genius is eminently Greek; he 
has become romantic, by being peculiarly classical.* 

Thus while the two schools abroad have been declaring an 
union incompatible, we have united them quietly, without 
saying a word on the matter. Heaven only knows td what 
extremes of absurdity we should have gone in t&o spirit of 
emulation, if we had thought fit to sct up a couple of parties, 
to prove which was b(pi! f 


* This observation -will extend even to Keats himself, thf last of the new 
school. ‘Endymion’ and ‘Saturn’ are both modelled from tho easts of 
antiquity. 

t The question oi the diilerence between the Itomautic School and the 
Classic, has been merely that of forms. What, in the name of common sense, 
signifv disputes about the Unities and such stutf,—the ceremonies of the Muses ? 
Tho Me^ca would h^'u been equally Greek if all the Unities had been disre¬ 
garded. The Faust, equally romantic, if all tho unities had been preserved. It 
is among the poeivs of Homer atrd Pindar, of JEschvlus and Hesiod, that you 
rnnst look for thr spirit of antiquity; but these gentlemen look to the rules of 
Aristotle: it is as , ; f a sculptor, instead of studying the statue of the Apollo, 
ihould study the yard measure that takes its d/ .'portions. 
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CHATTER V. 

THE DRAMA. 

The Public do not always pay for their Amusement—The State of the French 
Theatre—The French Drama murders and the English robs—Vulgar Pla¬ 
giarism from the old Dramatists—Jack Old-Crib—The Influence of the 
Laws—Want of able Dramas but not of dramatic Talent—Should Political 
Allusions be banished from the Stage ?—Inquiry into what should be the 
true Sources of Dram a tic 'Interest—The Simpfe and the Magnificent—The 
Simple considered—Kings no longer the itting ugents of the Tragic 
emotion—Ancient Rules of Tragic Criticism are therefore not applicable to 
Modem Times—Second Source of Dramr.tic Interest—The Magnificent 
considered—In Mclo-drame are the seeds of the new Tragedy, as in,Ballads 
lay the Seeds of Modem Poetry. * 

“ One may always leave the amusements to the care of the 
public;.; they are sure to pay for those well: ” thus said a 
mathematician to ine, the other day, with the air of a man 
who wished benevolently to insinuate, that one made too 
much by one’s novels, and that the kiSg ought to give such a 
good mathematician as he was, five thousand a year at the 
least. * 

“The deuce yoy., may, sir!—What then do you say to 
the drama?—Actors, authors, managers, siegers, painters, 
jugglers, lions and elephants from Siam, all are working night 
and day to amuse you. And I fancy that the theatres arc 
nevertheless but a poor speculation.” 

“ Yes, but in this country—monopoly; no protection to the 
authors;—theatres too big^—free trad^,” mumbled the mathe¬ 
matician. 

“ Certainly, $pu are qtflte right—but look to France. No 
legislature can be more polite to the drama, than is the legis¬ 
lature of France. Authors protected, a Dramatic Board, 
plenty of theatres, no censor; and yet the poor Drama is in a 
very bad way even there/ The Government are forced to 
allow the theatres several thousands a year; without that 
assistance they would be shut up. Messieurs the Public pay 
something to the piper, but not all the requisite salary; so 
that you see it not quit# true, that the public will always 
pay '.veil fo/their oWn amus£^ii ; t?. ” 
t If «this be the ease in France,^'^^r it must bo still more 
the case in England. For in France, amusement is a neces¬ 
sary, w^iile here it is scarcely even a luxury. *■ L’amulfement 
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est un des besoins do Phommo,” * said Voltaire. Oui , Monsieur 
de Voltaire—de Vhomme Frangois! f In England, tlianks to 
pur taxes, we have not yet come to rockon amusements among 
our absolute wants. 

But everywhere throughout Europe the glory*of the theatre 
is beginning to grow dim,! as if there were certain arts in 
the world which blaze, and have their day, and then die off in 
silence and darkness, like an exhausted volcano. In Prance 
it is not only that the theatre is not prosperous, but that, with 
e^ery advantage and stimulus, the talent for the theatre is de¬ 
generate. The Branch authors have started a new era in Art, 
by putting an end to Nature. They now try only to write 
something ecceiftric. Tf^py want tfl excite terror, by showing 
you bugbears ^that cannot exist. When Gairick wished to awe 
you, he had merely to change the expression of his counte¬ 
nance ; a child wishing to terrify you, puts on a mask. The 
French authors put on a mask. 

The French dramatists have now pretty nearly through 
thb whole catalogue of^out-of-the-way^rimes, and when that 
is completed, there wm bo an end of their materials. After 
the Tour de NeslCy whdx more can they think of in the way of 
atrocity ? In this^lay, the heroine poisons her* father, stabs 
and "drowns all the lovers she can get ^number unknown); 
intrigues with (file son, and assassinates the other! After such 
a selection from the fair sex, it is difficult to guess, from what 
female conception of the Beautiful the French Poets will form 
their ifext fashionable heroine ! * 

The French Theatro is wretched; it has been made the 
field for the two school^ to fight in, and the combatants have 
left all their dead bodies on the stage. 

If the Froncl^ Theatre lives ujSbn murdeis, the English 
exists upon robberies; it steals every thing it can lay its hands 
upon; to-day it filches a French farce, to-morrow it becomes 
sacrilegious, and commits a burglary on the Bible. The most 
honest of onr writers turn up their noses at the rogues who 
steal from foreigners, and with a spirit of lofty patriotism 
confine their robberies to the literature of their own country. 

* [Amusement is on* of the wants of mar^] 
f Yos ; ,Mons#eur de Voltulre^^^yU io^ 'jlichman,] 

X [During all th? forty odd yciP^pRffat have elapsed since those word# were 
penned, flic same lamentation fnis boon uttered with “ damnable iteration*’ 
Wbilo 1 dio drama has been dimmed, however, the theatres in London have, 
during^!is lapse A tirno, been wonderfully multiplied.] 
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Tiieso arc they, who think that to steal old goods is no theft: 
they are the brokers of books, and their avowed trade is 
second-hand. They hunt among the Hcywoods and Decker.*}, 
pillage a plot from Fletcher or Shirley; and as for their lan¬ 
guage, they isteal that every where; these are they who fill 
every page with “ go to ” and “ perad venture.” If a lady asks 
her visitors to be seated, it is 

“ Pray ye, pit down, good gentles; ” 

if a lover admires the "fas] don of his mistress’s gown;*—she 
answereth:— " ' 

“ Ay, by rstj faith, ’tis Quaint!” * 

« « v 

if a gentleman complains of a wound, 

“ It shall be look’d to, sir, right heedfully.” 

A dramatic* autho/ 1 of this nature is the very Autolycus of 
plagiarists; “ an admin&ble conceited follow, and hath ribbons 
of all the colours of tho rainbow; ” lie says, indeed, that he 
derives assistance only from tho elder dtomatists—he robs not; 
no! he catcho <? the spirit; verily this he dries all in the true 
genius of Autolycu^ when he assists himself with the Clown, 
as thus :— * 

Clown. 

How now! Can’at stand ? 

*• Autolycus. 

Softly, doar Sir, {picks his pogket:) good Sir, softly. You ha’ done lne u 
charitable office. ' ^ 

Jack 01 d-Cri£> is a dramatic author of this class; you never 
heard a man so bitten against tho frivolity ot those who filch 
from the French vaudevilles. Their want of magnanimity 
displeases him sadly. He is mightily bitter on the success of 
Tom Fribble, who lives by translating one-act farces from 
Scribe; he calls that plagiarism: meanwhile, Jack Old-Crib 
steals with all the loftiness of a five-act poet, and, worse than 
Fribble— do/3S not even acknowledge tho chfenec. No; ho 
steals plot, character, diction and all, from Dodsley’s Collec¬ 
tion? but dills that, withV q j naieaHc smue, “reviving the 
Ancient Drama.” ' 

Certainly there have been many reasons for tho present 
deterioration of dramatic literature to ho ascribed sAj^ly to 
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the state of tho laws. In the first place, what men that can 
write popularly anything else, would write for the stage, so 
l<$ng as, while they were damned if they “might fail, they 
could get nothing if they succeeded? Does any^fruit, even a 
crab-apple, flourish in that land whore there is no security for 
property? The drama has beon that land. In the second 
place, the two large theatres, having once gorged the public 
with show, have rendered themselves unfit for dignified 
comedy and sober entertainments, because they have created a 
public unfit to relish tlfem. The minoi* thoatres being against 
tho law, few persons of capital have been disposed to embark 
property «in illegal speculations. T^o sites of many of theso 
theatres, too, a^e ill-chose*, and the audience not sufficiently 
guided in their tasfles by persons of literary refinement. 
Some of these evils we may hope to reform. You know, sir, 
that I have introduced into Parlian.ent two bills, one of which 
will give protection to authors, and tho othqj 1 encourage* com¬ 
petition in theatres. The first has received the riyal assent, 
and become law. I trust for the sam^good fortune for tho 
second.* Doubtless thasc improvements in legislation may be 
extremely beneficial^], their ultimate consequences. 

But there are causes of deterioration which thfl law cannot 
control; and, locking to the state of the (Launa abroad, while 
our experiment ought to he adventured, we must confess its 
success to be doubtful. Still more doubtful is it when we re¬ 


collect J^hat, if tb#> state of the Jaw were the only cause of the 
deterioration of the drama, by removing the cause you cannot 
always remove-* the effect which the cause has engendered. 
The public being once s^oilod by show, it is not easy to bring 
them back to a patient love of-chaste composition. The 
public, also, being once rendered indifferent t«f the drama, it 
is not easy to restore the* taste. “ TaVdiora sunt ‘remedia 


quam mala, et, ut corpora lento augcscunt, oito exstinguuntur, 
sic ingenia studiaqno oppresseris,<facilius quam rovocaris.” + 
A very profound pe'.uark, which moans simply that when the 
Drama has W gone to tho dogs, it will bo a matter of time 

A 1 1 J 1 at* ■ i if T t • . J I I I 


to heal the maifc* of their teeth. It is easier to create a taste 


referred to has beeiolostin ,+ Wiving passed the Commons l>y a 

majority of four to one. "Very wr-W-T™Wo must try again. • . * 

t [Asiuodies are slower than’diseases, and as bodies gradually increased are 
Budded|f destroy cdf so also an Ingenious art you will much mora easily sweep 
out of lushim than you will recall.,J 
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than to revive one. Most of ns, how simple men soever, can 
beget life withont any extraordinary exertion; but it requires 
a very able physician to restore the dying. At present let 'as 
remove the obstacles to the operations of nature, and trust 
that she will be tho physician at last. And, at least, we must 
admit that the present ago' has shown no lack of dramatic 
talent. Of dramatic talent suited to the taste of the day , it 
assuredly has; but not of dramatic talent examinod by the 
criteria of high art. I have already spoken of the magnificent 
tragedies of Byron: I>may add to thost? the stern and terrible 
conception of tho Cen^i. Nor ought we to forget the Miran- 
dola of Barry Cornwall^ or the Evadnc of Sbeil—both works 
that, if written at an earlier period, would jhave retainod a 
permanent and high station on the stage. The plays of Mr. 
Knowles, though at one time overlauded by the critics, and 
somewhat perhaps disfigured by imitations of tho elder 
dramatists, testify considerable mastery of effect, and, with 
the except,on of Victor Hugo’s chef-d y oeuvres, are undeniably 
superior to the conterflporaneous dramas of France. 

The greater proportion of prose fictions amongst us, too, 
have been written by the dramatic ruhbr-, rather than the epic, 
and evince an amplitude of talent for v tho stage, had their 
authors been encQ'iraged so to apply it. In fine, then, the 
theatre wants good dramas; but the age shows no want of 
dramatic ability. Let us hope for the best, but not expect too 
speedy a realization of the hope. The political agitation of 
the times is peculiarly unfavourable to the arts: when people 
are busy, they are not eager to be amused. The great reason 
why the Athenians, always in a sea o* politics, were neverthe¬ 
less always willing to crowd the theatre, was' this —the theatre 
with them was political: tragedy embodied tho sentiment, and 
comedy, represented the characters, of the times. Thus 
theatrical performance was to the Athenian a newspaper as 
well as a play. We banish the Political from the stage, and 
wo therefore deprive tho stage of the most vivid of its actual 
sources of interest. At present tho English* instead of find¬ 
ing politics on the stage, find their stage in® politics. In tho 
testimony ©f tho witnesses examined before tho Dramatic 
Committee, it ds universally allowed that r, censor is not re¬ 
quited to keep inimoralit^| ( ^^'Llve stage, bift to prevent' 
political allusions. I grant thSfS- too great a breadth of 
political allusions there is a certain mischief: politics addressed 
to the .people should not come beforo the tribunal ol their 
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imagination, but that of their reason; in the one you only 
excite by convincing—in the other you begin at the wrong 
end, and convince by exciting. At the same time, I doubt if 
the drama will become thoroughly popular until i£ is permitted 
to embody the most popular emotions. In those times the 
public mind is absorbed in politics, and yet the stage, which 
should represent the times, especially banishes appeals to the 
most general feelings. To see our modern plays, you would 
^imagine there were no politicians among us: tho national 
theatre, to use a hackf ied but appropriate jest, is like the play 
of Hamlet “with the part of Hamlet left out by the particular 
desire —of the nobility ! . # 

But„as the censor will retained, and politics will still bo 
banished from the stage, let ns endeavour to content ourselves 
with the great benefits that, ere another year, I trust we shall 
have effected for the advancement of the Stage. By the ono 
law already enacted, authors will have nothing material to 
complain of; a successful and standard play, beafcowing on 
them some emolument* every time it/is performed, will be a 
source of permanent inopme. Some of the best writers of the 
age (for the best are^^en the poorest) will therefore be en¬ 
couraged to write pllfys, and to write not for the Ifbur only, but 
for permanent fame. By the second law,‘.which I trust will 
soon be passed,’every theatre will he permitted to act the 
legitimate drama: there will therefore be no want of competi¬ 
tion in the number of theatres, no just ground of complaint 
as to their disproportionate size. There will bo theatres 
enough, and tltf>atros of all dimensions. I imagine the two 
large theatres will, hovsever, continue to be tho most impor¬ 
tant and influential. Monopoly misguided their efforts,— 
emulation will rectify the direction. 1 * Those arcfgreat reforms. 
Let us make the most of thtjm, and see, if despite tho languor 
of tho drama abroad, we cannot revive its national vigour at 
home. 

And to effect this restoration, let us examine what aro the 
true sources of dramatic interest which belong to this ago. 
Lotus borrow tlio^Uvining rod, and see to what new fountains 
it will logd us. • 

Heaven and yourself, dear sir, lyn#w how mn#>y years ago it 
is since the nfbmjjoers of world cried out, “ Ltd us 

go back to the old p8ots.”*JMack to tho old poets accordingly 
they went—the inspiration revived them. Poetry bathed in 
the ytmth of the language, and became once more young 
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But the most sacred inspiration never lasts above a generation 
or two, and the power of achieving wonders wears itself out 
after the death of the first disciples. Just when the rest q£ 
the literary world began to think tho new poets had made 
quite enough "out of the old, just when they had grown weaiy 
of transfusing the spirit of chivalry and ballads into tho 
genius of modern times, just when they had begun to allow 
that what was a good thing once, was beginning to grow too 
much of a good thing now, up starts our friend the Drama0 
with the wise look of a> man who has suddenly perceived the 
meaning of a bon mot , that all the rest of 'the company havo 
already admired and done with, and says, “ Go batjk to the 
old poets. What an excellent id^a! ” The r Drama, which 
ought to be the first intellectual representative to reflect every 
important change in the literary spirit of the world, has with 
ns been the last, and is now going back to Elizabeth’s day for 
an inspiration which a more alert species of poetry has already 
exhausted fc»f tho "charm of freshnoss. It seizes on what is 
most hacknied, and announces its treasure as most now. When 
we are all palled with the bon mot, it begins to din it into our 
ears as a capital new story. This with never do. To revive 
the Stage wfe must now go forward, the goldon bridgo behind 
us is broken down by the multitude of passengers W'ho have 
crossed it. The darkness closes once mofe over the lovely 
Spirit of the departed Pootry, and like the fairy of her own 
wells and waterfalls, the of tenor she has revisited the earth, 
the fainter has become her beauty, and tho less powerful her 
charm. 

“ Like to a child o’erwearied wAIi sweet toil, 

On its own folded wings and wavy haiV 
i,Tbo spirit of tue earth is laid asleep J ” 

< 

There are two sources from which wo should now seek the 
tragic influence, viz., the pimple and the Magnificent. Tales 
of a household naturo, that find their echo in the hearts of tho 
people—-the materials of the village tragedy, awaking an in¬ 
terest common to us all; intense yet homely, actual—earnest 
—the pathos and passion of every-day life; such as tl\e stories 
of Jeannie Deasis or of (Wwell, in prose fiction;—behold one 
great source of those emoMtQgJw^iich the dramatic author 
«f«tbis generation ought to appySrvs genius! Originally the 
personages of tragedy were rightly taken from the. great. 
With a just propriety, Kings stalked the scenic boartLs; tho 
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heroine was a queen, the lover a warrior: for in those days 
there was no people ! Emotions were supposed to he more 
fc*agie in proportion as the station of their victims was 
elevated. This notion was believed in commoq life, and to 
represent it was therefore natural and decorous to the Stage. 
But we have now learnt another faith in the actual world, and 
to that faith, if we desire to interest the spectator, we must 
appeal upon the stage. We have learnt to consider that 
■potions are not the most passionately experienced in a court; 
that the feelings of IQ’ ngs are not more intense than those of 
persons who are more reused by the stern excitements of life, 
nor the fissions of a Queen less freed from frivolity, than the 
maiden of humbler fortuqps, who loves from the depths of a 
heart which has no occupation but love. We know the great 
now as porsons assuredly whom it is wise and fitting to 
respect; incarnations of the august ceremonies in which a 
nation parades its own grandeur, and pleases its own •pride. 
For my part I do not profess a vulgar intolerant of belief 
that Kings must be wo^po than other fti'en; * but wo know at 
least, amidst a round of forms, and an etiquette of frivolities, 
that their souls camjj^ be so large, nor their passions so 
powerful, nor their ^emotions so intensely tragic as tliose of 
men in whom the active enterprises of life f , onstantly stimulate 
the desires and n nerve the powers. The passions are the 
elements of tragedy. Whatever renders the passions weak and 
regulated is serviceable to morals, and unfitted for the Stage. 
A good* man who® never sins against reason is an excellent 
character, but a tame hero. But morals alone do not check 
the passions; frivolities#check them also. And the nature of 
a King is controlled and circumscribed to limits too narrow 
for the Tragic, (wjiich demands excess,) not perhaps by the 
virtues that subdue, hut the ceremonies which restrain, him. 
Kings of old were the appropriate heroes of the stage; for all 
the vastest of human ideas circled §nd enshrined them. The 
heroic and the early Christian ago alike agreed in attributing 
tc* the Crowned* Head a mysterious and solemn sanctity. 
Delegates of supernatural agents, they were the gods or 
daemons of the earth; the hearts of mankind were compelled 
to a dread and irresistible intend in their actions. They 

* Nay, if they wore so,*they "vi£J&uP bo—terrible scourges, it is true, t8 tint 
world—but qin fqne chose de bon for the Stage. It really is because Kings are 
now so r^telv guiltj*of gigantic crime, that they cense to awe and terrify us ou 
the Stage. 
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were the earthly repositories of human fate; when their 
representatives appeared upon the stage, habited and attended 
as they were, it was impossible that the interest of the spec¬ 
tator, so highly wrought at the reality, should not be prepared 
to transfer itself to the likeness. Then indeed that interest 
itself assumed a grand and tragic dignity. What vivid and 
awful emotions must those have experienced who surveyed 
the fate of beings who were the arch dispensers of the fates 
themselves! * 

The belief which attached to a Sovereign something of the 
power and the sanctity of a god, necessarily beheld a super¬ 
human dignity in his love, and a terrible sublimity in his woe. 
The misfortunos that happened to the monarch were as 
punishments upon the people; the spectators felt themselves 
involved in the consequences of his triumph or his fall. Thus 
kings were the most appropriate heroes of the tragic muse, 
because their very appearance on the stage appealed to iho 
Sublime—'/be superstition of the beholder stamped a gigantic 
grandeur on the augutfxisufferer—and„nnitcd with the pathos 
of human interest the awe of religio^ itself. The habits of 
monarchy in the elder ago strengthened this delusion. For 
both in the-remote classic and the latbr feudal time, the 
people did not ref resent themselves so much as they wero 
represented in their chief. And when Shakspeare introduces 
Henry V. upon the stage, the spectators beheld not a king 
only, but the type of their own triumphs—the breathing in¬ 
carnation of the trophies of Agincourt, and the abaseihent of 
France. To add yet more to the interest that encircled the 
tragic hero—the people, as I have, just said, were not — 
Wisdom, Education, and Glory were alike the monopoly of 
the great. Tlxm knowledge had not taught to the mass of 
mankind the mighty *souroes of interest which lay, untouched 
by the poet, in their own condition. The popular heart was 
only known in its great convulsions—it was iho high-born and 
the knightly who were alone represented as faithful in love— 
generous in triumph—and magnanimous in,adversity. Tl^n 
people were painted as a mob—fickle, 'insplcnt, ana cruel; 
perhaps in that state of civilization they were nothing more. 
It may be thatihe great, iwing the best educated, were really 
the hoblest part of the r ** 

• Informer times then, there weriAj>ason& which d’e not exist 

* “ Princes are like to heavenly bodies, which cause goetl or evil trnea,”— 
Bacox. « 
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at present—that rendered the Great the fitting heroes of the 
tragic stage. Kings do not awaken the same awful and mys- 
tefious emotions that they once inspired—if “not without the 
theatre, neither will they within its walls. You may go back 
to the old time, you may present to us an CEdipus or an 
Agamemnon, a Richard or a Henry; but you will not revive 
in us the same feelings with which their representatives were 
once beheld. Our reason tacitly allows that these names were 
TBbthed with associations different from those which surround 
modern Sovereigns. But our feelings do not obey our reason 
—wo cannot place* ourselves in the condition of those who 
would have felt /heir blo*>d thrill as the crowned shadows 
moved across the stage. We cannot fill our bosoms with the 
emotions that sleep in the dust of our departed fathers. Wo 
gaze upon the purple of past kings with the irreverent apathy 
of modern times. Kings aro no longer Destinies. And the 
interest they excited has departed with their power. ^Vhitber ? 
—to the People! Among tho people, then, must*the tragic 
author invoke the genius of Modern 4'ragedy, and learn its 
springs. , 

If this principle Jpr true, down falls at once all the old 
fabric of criticism upon the tragic art! Down fall the pile of 
reasonings buil! j-o toll us why Kings, Pi mcesses. Generals, 
and “ the nobility in general ” must be tbe characters of a 
true tragedy ! Down go the barriers which so rigidly Rhut. 
out from the repiisentation of elevated nature—the classes in 
in which Her elements arc the most impassioned and their 
operations the most various! A new order of things has 
arisen in the actual worlfl, and the old rules* instituted for 
the purpose of illustrating th$ actual world by the ideal, 
crnmblo to the duftt! 

In Shelley’s noble thouglft, the Spirit of Power and Poesy 
passes into the Universal Heart: 

“ It interpenetrates the granite mass;—” 

brings are called Jorth “ less ^nighty but more mild,” and 
“ FiuntJku' acts grow beautiful through Love !” 

* I grant that the ^ago must not mly rtaffosent but e^nobh Nature—its 
likenesses must!*’ spinl indued^,>*eitti etfe<*S equal KvtVoin whatever 
grade its chiunVtova <*iv ^•■awrr ( Uarlowo is taken from tho middle 

ranks—couldaho character of urckqueen ho more spiritualized ? GoldsiHilfa’a 
Country Clergyman is nature—but nature ennobled. Faust is a German 
scholar :/but purialfts more largely of the grand ideal than any J’rince (save 
Hamlet) idealized by the magic of Shak ’poare himself, 
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Tlio simple, then, is one legitimate (and I hold the prin¬ 
cipal) source of the modern tragedy—its materials being 
woven from the woes—the passions—the various and multi¬ 
form characters—that are to be found in the different grades 
of an educated and highly civilized people;—materials a 
thousand times more rich, subtle, and complex, than those 
sought only in the region of royal existence, the paucity of 
which we may perceive by the monotonous sameness of the 
characters into which, in the regal tragedy, they are moulded!. 
The eternal prince, anti his eternal cctofidant; the ambitious 
traitor, and the jealous tyrant; tKe fair captive, and her 
female friend!—We should not have had these dramatis per- 
sonm so often, if authors had not conceived themselves limited 
to the intrigues, the events, and the creations of a court. 

Another and totally distinct source of modem tragedy may 
be sought in the magnificent. True art never rejects the mate¬ 
rials Vhiqji are "within its reach. The Stage has gained a vast 
acquisition in pomp and show—utterly unknown to any period 
of its former history.** The most elaborate devices of ma¬ 
chinery, the most exquisite delusions {£ scene, may indeed be 
said to snatch us n. 

ft ^ 

“ From T^bcs to Athena when and whore you will." 

The public have grown wedded to this magnificonce. Be it 
so. Let the dramatist effect, then, what Voltaire did under a 
similar passion of the public, and * marry the scenic pomp 
“ to immortal verse.” Instead of abusing and carding at the 
public for liking the njore gorgeous attractions, be it the task 
of our dramatists to elevate the attractions themselves. Let 
them borrow all they can, from the .sister arts (in this they 
have the advifntage of other poets, who mast depend on the 
one art alone,) but let them maktf their magnificent allies sub¬ 
servient to the one great art they profess. In short, let them 
employ an equal gorgeousness of effect; but instead of wasting 
it on a spectacle, or a melodrame, make it instrumental to the 
achievements of tragedy herself. The astonishing richness 
and copiousness of modern stage illusions ''pens to the poet a 
mighty field, which his predecessors could not enter. For him 
are indeed t “ tfce tjreasurS^ of earth, and air, and sea.” Tlio 
gorgeous Ind with her migfftty ftTFtvis, and . glittering spires; 

* • * t 'Nft* c \ 

* Ilelvetius complains, however, that in his clay, their full effect could not 
he given to magnificence and display, ou a< count of tlio fashion of thonepcotators 
fo crowd the stage. 
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“ Fanatic Egypt and her priests;’* tho stern superstitions of 
tlio North—its wizard pine glens—its hills of snow and lucid 
air 

“ Clad in tho beauty of a thousand stars ** 

whatever Nature has created, whatever history has bequeathed’ 
whatever fancy can deviso—all now are within the power of 
tho artist to summon upon the Stage. The poet of the drama 
has no restrictions on his imagination from the deficiency of 
skill to embody corporeally his creations, and that which the 
epic poet can only # descri'be by words, the tragic poet can fix 
into palpable and visible JLifo. The^ magnificent, then, is the 
sccoik}, source £>f‘ moderg dramatic inspiration, combining all 
the attractions of scenery, embracing the vastest superstitions 
and most glowing dreams of an unbounded imagination. We 
may see that these two are the real sources of modern dra¬ 
matic art, by the evidence, that even performances belcfw the 
mediocre which have resorted to either source, hav# been the 
most successful with th% public,—havewstruek the most power¬ 
fully on tho sentiment of the age. The play of “ The 
Gamblers,” or “ TheJfrbldier’s Wife,” or of “ Clari,” or “ The 
Maid and the Magpie ”—all, however differing each from 
each, partake of the one attribute of the popular or domestic 
tragedy; and though of a very inferior order of poetical 
talent, invariably excite a vivid emotion in the audience. So, 
on the other hand, tho splendour of an Easter spectacle, or 
tho decorations of an almost pantomimic melodrama, produce 
an admiration vyhich wins forgiveness to the baldness of the 
dialogue and the absnwlity of the plot. How then would 
performances of*either class attract, supposing their effect 
were aided by proportionate skill in the fornfation of cha¬ 
racter, the melody of language, aha the conception of design ; 
—by the witchery of a true poet, and tho execution of a con¬ 
summate artist! Not then by pondering over inapplicable 
rules,—not by recurring to past models,—not by recasting 
haeknied images,* but by a bold and masterly adaptation of 
modern materials^ modern tasto, will an author revive tho 
glories o£ the drama. In this, he will in reality ptfofit by the 
study of Shakspoaffe, who addresse$#^«* agp, anal so w r on tho 
future. Ho 'vfill do a* abriW mister-minds of hfs own clay 
have doncy^in other * r eg of poetry. Byron and Scbfet,* 

Clothe and ►Sehi^er, all took tho germ of a popular impulse, 
and breathed into it a finished and glorious life, by tho*spirit 
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of their own gonitis. Instead of decrying tho public opinion 
which first manifested itself in a love for the lower and more 
frivolous portion "of a certain taste, those great masters culti¬ 
vated that^taste to the highest, and so at once conciliated anil 
exalted the public mind. What the ballads of Monk Lewis 
were to Scott, the melodrames, whether simple or gorgeous, 
should be to the future Scott of the drama. 

A true genius, however elevated, is refreshed by the streams 
that intersect the popular heart, just as, by tho mysterious 
attraction of Nature,* high peaks and mountains draw., up, 
through a thousand invisible tubes, the waters that play 
amidst the plains below L 


CHAPTER VI. 

MORAL THILOSOrHY. 

' 

Each great movement has its philosophy—The philosophy of our time is that of 
the Economists—Moralists not silenced but looted by the tone of general 
speculative research—Ours arc therefore of the material school—Uailey— 
Mill—Hariitt—Bentbam—Character of Benfcham's Philosophy, &c.— 
Bentham greater 'us a Legislator than Moralist — Insufficiency of the 
greatest happiness principle—Singular that no ideU school has sprung up 
amongst us—Professorships the best means to advance thoBo studies which 
the public cannot reward. 

Every great Movement in a civilized ago has its reflection— 
that reflection is th<£ Philosophy of the period. The Move¬ 
ment which in England commenced &y the Church Reforma¬ 
tion, and slowly progressed during the reign 0 of Elizabeth and 
James, till it*' acquired energy for tho gigantic impulso and 
mighty rush of the*Republican Revolution, had (as the con¬ 
sequence of the onr. part of its progress, and tho prophet of 
the other) —its great philosophical representative)—m the pro¬ 
found, inquisitive, and innovating soul of Bacon. Tho Move¬ 
ment which restored Charles II. to the throne, which fil’ed 
the Court—whose threshold had been'so Jately darkened by 
the sombre majesty of r Cromwell—with men without honour 
and womep without slihme—demanded at likeness of itself; 
it exacted its own philosophy; a'mts’al mirror br.tlio growing 
* reaction from the turbulence of*; fanatical freedom to tho 
lethargy and base contentment of a profligate despotism;— 
a system that should invent slavery as the standard of legis* 

t k 
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lation, and selfishness as the criterion of morals:—that 
philosophy, that reflection, and that system, had their repre¬ 
sentative in Hobbes. The Leviathan which charmed the 
Court, and was even studied by the King, was tte moral of 
the .Restoration—it embodied the feelings that first produced 
and afterwards coloured that event. A sterner era advanced. 
A bolder thought demanded a new likeness—the Movement 
advanced from the Restoration to the Revolution—the Move¬ 
ment once more required its philosophy, and received that 
philosophy in Lteke. # In his mind lay the type of the senti¬ 
ments that produced the Revolution—in his philosophy, refer¬ 
ring all things to ReasQn only, its voico was heard. As 
diverted froirb the theory of governments—the Spirit of 
Research was stimulated by a multiplied and increasing com¬ 
merce, as the middle class increased into power; and the 
activity of Trade, disdaining the theories of the closet, de¬ 
manded a philosophy for the mart; a more extensiye tf less 
visible Movement in civilization, required also its^reflection, 
and the representative af the new movement was the author 
of the Wealth of Nations. 

Each philosophy, j^t and profound onough to represent its 
epoch, endures for a certain time, and entails ujfbn us a suc¬ 
cession of spirits giore or less brilliant, thaPeither by attacking 
or defending, by imitating, or illustrating that peculiar phi¬ 
losophy, continue its influential prevalence amongst us for a 
longer or shorter period—when at last it darkens away from 
the actual and outer world, banished like the scenes of a by¬ 
gone play from the glare of the lamps and the gaze of the 
audience, falling into fho silence of neglected lumber, and 
replaced by some new system, whi^h a new necessity of the 
age has called into existence. We as yet iiv<? under the in¬ 
fluence of the philosophy 5f Adain Smith. The minds that 
formerly would have devoted themselves to metaphysical and 
moral research, are given up to inquiries into a more material 
study. Political economy replaces ethics; and we have 
treatises on the theory of rents, instead of essays on the theory 
of motives. It L the age of political economists; and while 
we see with regret the lamp of a pur\»naphtha alnfost entirely 
extinct in England, we must confesxthat foreigners have been 
unjust to v i whan t^ey ibnteud *ihat for tho last half century 
we have teen producing &i;tle or nothing to tho service oP the 
human mind.-^We have produced Ricardo!—When they 
accuse us of the want of speculative industry, let us oonfroni 
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them with the pamphlets upon pamphlets that issue monthly 
from the press, upon speculative points alone. As in the 
three celebrated springs in Iceland, the stream rushes at on«o 
into one o^ly, leaving the others dry; so the copiousness of 
investigation upon Political Science, leaves exhausted and un¬ 
refreshed the fountains of Metaphysics and of Ethics. The 
spirit of the age demands political economy now, as it 
demanded moral theories before. Whoever will desire to 
know hereafter the character of our times, must find it in the 
philosophy of the Economists. , » 

But the influence of a prevailing monopoly of speculative 
inquiry, while it deaden^ the general tendency towards the 
other branches of intellectual commerce, camio^ wholly faience 
the few devoted and earnest minds which refuse to follow in 
the common current, and pursue apart and alone their inde¬ 
pendent meditations. It cannot silence—but I apprehend it 
will nj'ed them;—the fashion of materialism in one branch 
of inquiry'.will materialize the thought that may bo exercised 
in another. Thus all o or few recent English moralists are of 
the Material School. Not touching now upon the Scotch 
schools, from which the spirit of Smith has (com¬ 

paratively speaking) passed, and grown Naturalized with us; 
nor commenting on*, the beautiful philosophizing rather than 
philosophy of JJugald Stewart—the most exquisite critic upon 
the systems of others that our language has produced—fulfil¬ 
ling to philosophy the office that Sehlegei fulfilled to litera¬ 
ture,—I shall just point out, in my way to tho most celebrated 
moralist of the time; the few that have dignified similar 
pursuits. Mr. Bailey of Sheffield, has %p reduced some graceful 
speculations upon Truth, and the Formation of Opinions, 
written in a 'liberal spirit and a style of peculiar purity. 
Mr. Mill has, in a work ok'Yemarkable acuteness, but written 
in so compressed and Spartan a form that to abridge it would 
bo almost to anatomize a skeleton—followed out certain 
theories of Hartley into a new analysis of tho Human Mind. 
His work requires a minute and painful study—it partakes of 
the severe logic of his more famous treatise * on Government 
and Education; it is thp only purely metaphysical book at¬ 
tracting any notice, whicia to my knowledge has l>een pub¬ 
lished in England for the lasfffiftcen jjears.* c * 

. llv. Hazlitt has also left behind him an fcarly woi\, entitled 

C 

* See t £ome additional remarks upon this eminent writer in Appendix C. 
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“ An Essay on the Principles of Human Action; ” little 
known, and rarely to bo mot with, but full of original re¬ 
marks, and worthy a diligent perusal.* 

* In the science of Jurisprudence, Mr. Austen has thrown 
considerable light upon many intricate question, and has 
illustrated a sterile subject with passages of a lofty eloquence 
—another proof, he it observed, of the value of Professorships ; 
—the work is the republication of lectures, and might never 
have been composed in these days, but for the necessity of 
composing it. 

But in legislative* apd moral philosophy, Bentham must 
assuredly be considered the most celebrated and influential 
teacher <fi the a^e—a master, indeed, whom few have acknow¬ 
ledged, but fiom whom thousands have, mediately and uncon¬ 
sciously, imbibed their opinions. 

The same causes which gave so great a fertility to the 
school of the Economists, had their effect upon the philosophy 
of Bentham; they drew his genius mainly towards exami¬ 
nations of men rather than of man—of the defdbts of Law, 
and of the hypocrisief and fallacies of our Social System; 
they contributed to the material form and genius of his code, 
and to those notioi^rof Utility which he considered his own 
invention, but which had been incorporated with half the 
systems that h%l risen in Europe since the sensualism of 
Condillac had been grafted upon the reflection of Locke. But 
causes far more latent, and perhaps more powerful, contributed 
also to form the -mind and philosophy of Bentham. Ho had 
preceded* the great French Revolution—the materials of his 
thoughts had been compounded from the same foundations of 
opinion as those on winch the mbre enlightened advocates of 
the Revolution would have built up that edifige which was to 
defy a second detuge, and which but # a record of the con¬ 
fusion of the workmen. With the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century, which first adopted what the French reasoners term 
the Principle of Humanity—(that- is, the principle of philan¬ 
thropy—a paramount regard for multitudes rather than for 

sectarian interests)—with this philosophy, I say, the whole 
c 

* I do.not here comment on the writings^ Mr. Godwin;*they belong, in 
their character and their influence, rather tgrfffe Inst century than the present. 
Mr. Hope (thp#author of Anastas iu a) l#ft behind Mm a*philosophi«u«work, 
which Iiub b^Tco betn sapproved —it may be difficult to say whether the style 
or tho fiensofof it be the less wgyihy the fine genius of tho author. Lad* Mary 
Shepherd has shown no ordinary acuteness in her Essay upon “The delation 
of Cause and Effect.” 
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mind of Bentham was imbued and saturate. He had no 
mercy, no toleration for the knots and companies of men 
whom he considered interrupters or monopolists of the power 
of the many—to Tiis mind they were invariably actuated by 
base and designing motives, and such motives, according to 
his philosophy, they were oven compelled to entertain. His 
intellect was as the aqueduct which boro aloft, and over the 
wastes and wrecks below, the stream of the philosophy of one 
century to the generations of the other. His code of morals, 
original in its rosults, is in many parts (unconsciously to him¬ 
self) an eclecticism of dearly all the host p^rts of the various 
theories of a century. “ The system of Condillac required its 
‘ moral 9 codo, and Helvetica supplied it.” The morfd code of 
Ilelvetius required its legislative, add in o Bentham it obtained 
it. I consider, then, that two series of causes conspired to 
produce Bentham—the ono national, the other belonging to 
all Europe ; the same causes on the ono hand which produced 
with uh the Economists—the samo causes on the other hand 
which produced in France, Ilelvetius and Diderot, Volncy, 
Condorcet, and Voltair£. He combined what had not been 
yet done, the spirit of the Philanthropic with that of the 
Practical. He did not declaim about abuses; ho went at once 
to their root : ho did not idly penetrate the sophistries of 
Corruption ; he sm6V Corruption herself. ,He was the very 
Theseus of legislative reform,—ho not only pierced the laby¬ 
rinth—he destroyed the monster. 

As he drew his vigour from the stream of Change, all his 
writings tended to their original source. He collected from 
the Past the scattered remnants of a defeated innovation, and 
led them on against the Future. PI very age may be called an 
age of transition—the pass’ng on, as it were, from one state 
to another never ceases; our ago the transition is visible, 

and Bentham’s philosophy is the philosophy of a visible 
transition. Much has already happened, much is already 
happening every instant, in 1 his country—throughout Europe 
—throughout the world, which might not have occurred if 
Bentham had not been ; yet of all his works, none have been 
read by great numbers; and most of them, irom their diffi¬ 
culties of style and subj^t, have little chance of ever being 
generally popple*. He acted ppon the destinies of f bis race by 
influencing the thoughts of a minute fraction Of the. few who 
thirfk—from them the broad principles travelled oViward— 
became known—(their source unknown)—bdeamo familiar 
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and successful. I have said that wo live in an age of visible 
transition—an age of disquietude and doubt—of the removal 
qf timo-worn landmarks, and the breaking up of the hereditary 
elements of society—old opinions, feelings—ancestral customs 
and institutions are crumbling away, and both the spiritual 
and temporal worlds are darkened by the shadow of change. 
The commencement of one of these epochs—periodical in the 
history of mankind—is hailed by the sanguine as the coming 
of a new Millennium—a great iconoclastic reformation, by 
which all false gods shall be overthrown. To me such epochs 
‘appear but as the* daf k passages in the appointed progress of 
mankind—the times of greatest unhappiness to our species— 
passages'into which wd"'have no'reason to rejoice at our 
entrance, save from the hope of being sooner landed on the 
opposite side. Uncertainty is the greatest of all our evils. 
And I know of no happiness where there is not a firm un¬ 
wavering belief in its duration. 

The age then is one of destruction l disguise itgas we will, 
it must be so charactered ; miserably would be onr lot were 
it not also an age of preparation for reconstructing. What 
has been the influence of Bentham upon liis age ?—it has been 
twofold—he has helped to destroy and also to*rebuild. No 
one has done so much to forward, at leas^in this country, tho 
work of destruction, as Mr. Bentham. The spirit of exami¬ 
nation and questioning has become through him, more than 
th, |ugli any one person besides, the prevailing spirit of tho 
ag / Fof he questioned all things. The tendencies of a mind 
at once sceptical and systematic (and both in the utmost 
possible degree), made Jiim endeavour to trace all speculative 
phenomena back' to their primitive elements, and to reconsider 
not only tho receded conclusions, but the received premises. 
Ho treated all subjects as if th^^ro virgin subjects, never 
before embraced or approached by man. He never set up an 
established doctrine as a thesis to be disputed about, but put 
it asido altogether, commenced Irora first principles, and 
deliberately tasked himsolf systematically to discover tho 
truth, or to re-d^eover it if it were already known. By this 
process, if he ever annihilated a recorded opinion,«he was sure 
of havifig something either good or«md to offqr as a substitute 
for it; and.?» this he wjjja most favourable distinguished from 
those French philosophers who preceded and even surpassed 
him, as destroyers of established institutions on the continent 
of Europe. And wo shall owe largely to one who reconstructed 
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while ho destined, if oar country is destined to pass more 
smoothly through this crisis of transition than the nations of 
the continent, and^to lose less of the good it already enjoys in 
working itself free from the evil;—his bo the merit, if while 
the wreck of the old vessel is still navigable, the masts of the 
new one, which brings relief, are dimly showing themselves 
above the horizon! For it is certain, and will be seen every 
day more clearly, that the initiation of all the changes which 
are now making in opinions and in institutions, may be 
claimed chiefly by men who have been indebted to his 
writings, and to the spirit of his philosophy, for the most 
important part of their intellectual cultivation. 

I had originally proposal in this part of my work* to give a 
slight sketch of the principal tenets of Bent ft am, with an 
exposition of what I conceive to be his errors; pointing out at 
once the benefits he has conferred, and also tho mischief ho 
has effected. But slight as would be that sketch, it must 
necessarily he somewhat abstract; and I have therefore, for 
the sake of a the general reader, added it to tho volume in the 
form of an appendix.* .1 have there, regarding him as a legis¬ 
lator and a moralist, vontured to estimate him much more 
highly in the former capacity than the witter; endeavouring 
to combat the infallibility of his application of the principle of 
Utility, and to show the dangerous and debasing theories, 
which may be, and are, deduced from it. Even, however, in 
legislation, his greatest happiness principle is not so clear and 
undeniable as it is usually conceded to be.* “The, greatest 
happiness of the greatest number” is to be our invariable 
guide! Is it so ?—the greatest happiness oi the greatest 
number of men living, I suppose, not of men**to come; for if 
of all posterity, what legislator can be our guide ? who can 
prejudge the future ?. Ofeyi living, then,—well—how often 
would their greatest happiness consist in concession to their 
greatest errors. 

Tu the dark ages (said oflee to me very happily the wittiest 
writer of the da} T , and one who has perhaps done more to 
familiarize Bentham’s general doctrines to the‘ public than any 
other individual), in the dark ages, it would have been for the 
greatest happiness of thc^gyeatest number to burn tho Pitches; 
it must liavo inad6 tho greatest number (ail credulous of 
wizardry), very uncomfortable to reffrso thefr request for so 

See Appendix It, 
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reasonable a conflagration ; they would have been given up to 
fear and disquietude—they would have imagined their safety 
disregarded and their cattlo despised—if witches were to live 
with impunity, riding on broomsticks, and sailing, in oyster- 
shells ;—their happiness demanded a bonfire of old women. 
To grant such a bonfire would have been really to consult tho 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, yet ought it to have 
been the principle of wise, nay, of perfect (for so the dogma 
states), of unimpugnable legislation ? In fact, the greatest 
happiness principle, ig an excellent general rule, but it is not 
an undeniable axiftm. * 

We mqy observe, that whatever jjave been tho workings of 
English philogoffliy in tf^s age, they have assumed as their 
characteristic a maternal shape. No new, idealizing school has 
sprung up amongst us, to confute and combat with the suc¬ 
cessors of Locke; to counterbalance the attraction towards 
schools, dealing only with the unelevating practmps^of the 
world—the science of money-making, and tlfb passionate war¬ 
fare with social abusqp. And this the more remarkable, 
because, both in Scotland and in Germany, the light of the 
Material Schools hori already waxed dim and faint, and 
Philosophy directs her gaze to more lofty stafs, out of the 
reach of this earth’s attraction. 

But what is it%hat in Germany sustains the undying study 
of pure ethical philosophy ? and what is it that in Scotland has 
kept alive the metaphysical researches so torpid here ? It is 
the system of professorships and endowments. And, indeed, 
such a system,, is far more necessary in the loud and busy 
action of a free commercial people, than it is in tbe deep quiet 
of a German state. With us it is the solo means by which wo 
shall be able to advance a science that cannot ^jy any possible 
chance remunerate or pooler disciples in all its 

speculative dignity, preserved from sinking into the more 
physical or more material studies wjiicli to greater fame attach 
greater rewards. Professorships compel a constant demand 
for ethical research, while they afford a serene leisure for its 
supply ; insensibly they create tbe taste upon which they are 
forced, jynd maintain the moral glorjps of the nation abroad, 
while they contribute to rectify and^to elevate its character at 
home.* • 

* Since writing the ubove, JKmve had great pleasure in reading a Potilidn 
from Glasgow, prating for endowed Lectureships in Mechanics’ Institutes. I 
consider such a Petition more indicative of a profound and considerate spirit of 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PATRONAGE. 

Fativna^c as influencing: Art and Science—Two sorts of Patronage—that of 
individuals, that of the State—Individual Patronage in certain cases per¬ 
nicious—Individual Patronage is often subserviency to Individual Taste— 
—Domestic Habits influence Art—Small Houses—The Nobleman and bis 
two Pictures—Jobbing—What is the Patronage of a State? That which 
operates in elevating the people, and so encouraging Genius. The qualities 
that obtain Honours are the Barometers of\he respect in which Intellect, 
Virtue, Wealth, or Birth are held—The remark of Helvetius—Story of a 
Man of Expectations—Deductions of the Chapter suniTped up. « 

'* # i. 

Before touching upon the state of science, and the state of 
art in England, it may bo as well to settle one point, import¬ 
ant to just views of either. It is this—What is iho real 
inducrA/s^f patronage ? Now, Sir, I hold that this question 
has not liqon p/bpcrly considered. Some attribute every 
efficacy to patronage, others refuse it call; to my judgment, 
two distinct sorts of patronage are commonly confounded: 
there is the patronage of individuals, another© is the patron¬ 
age of the State. I consider the patronage of individuals 
lmrtfnl whenever it it 'neither supported nor corrected by diffused 
knowledge among the public at large —but that’ of the state is 
usually beneficial. In England, we have no want af patron¬ 
age, in art at least, however common the complaint; wo have 
abundant patronage, but it is all of one kind ; it is individual 
patronage ; the State patronizes nothing. 

Now, Sir, I think that where the* Public is supine, the 
patronage of individuals is injurious; first, because wherever, 
in such, a case, there is individual patronages, must come tho 
operation of individual utSftet George the Fourth (for with 
us a king is as an individual, not as tho state) admired the 
low Dutch school of painting, and Boors and candlesticks 
became*, universally the rage. In the second place, and this 
has never been enough insisted upon; iho domestic habits of 
a nation exercise great influence upon ite ar' s. If people do 
not livo in* large houses, thejr cannot ordinarily purchase 
large pictures. t The English aristocracy, wealthy as they are, 
likc*to Jive i& angular drawiiSg-rooma,. thirty feet by twenty- 
odgh'b, they have no vast halls and i;mg-tfrawn galleries; if 

liberalism than almost any other, which, for the last three years, has been 
presented 4 !® the Legislative Assembly. 
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they buy largo pictures, they have no place wherein to bang 
them. It is absurd to expect them to patronize the grand 
historical school, until we insist upon their living in grand 
historical houses. Commodiousness of size is therefore the 
first great requisite in a marketable picture. Hence, one very 
plain reason why the Historical School of painting does not 
ilourish amongst us. Individuals are the patrons of painting, 
individuals buy pictures for private houses, as the State would 
buy them for public buildings. An artist painted an historical 
picture for a nobleyian, who owned# one of the few large 
houses in Bondotf; two* years afterwards the nobleman asked 
him to exchange it for a little cabinet picture, half its value. 

“ Your Lord^htp must fjave discovered some great faults in 
my great picture,” sftid the piqued artist. “ Not in the least,” 
replied the nobleman very innocently, “ but the fact is, I have 
changed my house.” 

There was no longer any room for the historkaJUpicture, 
and the ornament in ono house had becofhe lumber in the 
other. • g 

Individual patronage in England is not therefore at this 
time advantageous high art: we hear artists crying out for 
patronage to support art; they have had patronage enough, 
and it has crippled and attenuated art a»much as it possibly 
could do; add •to this that individual patronage leads to 
jobbing; the fashionable patron does every tiling for the 
fashionable. And the job of the Boyal Academy at this day, 
claims the National Gallery as a jobbing appendix to itself ! 
—Sir Martii^ Shoe* asked for patronage, and owns in the 
same breath, that it would be the creature of “interest or 
intrigue.” BfPt if it promote jobbing among fashionable ' 
artists, individual patronage is lively to pcrvdH the genius of 
great ones—it commands* it TSfefT^it moulds its protege to 
whims and caprices; it set Michael Angelo to make roads, 
and employed Holbein in designs .for forks and salt-cellars. 

No! individual patronage is not advantageous to art, but 
•there is a patronage which is —the patronage of the State, 
and this only t% a Certain extent. Supposing there were in 
tho ni^ss of this country a deep lovejind wen oration for art or 
for science, the State could do uotmng mort^ihan attempt to 
perpetuate tho^p footings > but If that love and Veneration do 
not exist, the State probably assist to create or impel 

* [Then, and twenty years altogether (1830-1850), President of the Boyal 
Academy.] 
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thorn. Tho great body of tlic pooplo must bo filled with the 
sentiments that produce science or art, in order to make art 
and science become thoroughly naturalized among us. Tho 
spirit of a^tate can form those sentiments among its citizens. 
This is the solo beneficial patronage it can bestow. How is 
the favour of tho people to bo obtained ? by suiting the public 
taste. If therefore you demand the public encouragement of 
the higher art and loftier science, you must accordingly train 
up the public taste. Can kings effect this—can individual 
patrons ? They can at- times, when tho public taste has been 
long forming, and requires only development or an impetus; 
not otherwise. It lias beeja well observed, that Francis I., a 
true patron of art, preceded his time; he established patron¬ 
age at the court, but could not diffuse a taste among the 
people; therefore his influence withered away, producing no 
national result; fostering foreigners, but not stimulating the 
nativef^s^nins. But a succession of Francis the Firsts, that 
is, the perpetuating effect and disposition of a State , would 
probably have produce^ the result at. last of directing the 
public mind towards an admiration of art; and that admira¬ 
tion would have created a discriminating taste which would 
have made the people willing to cultivate whatever of science 
or art should appeaibamongst them. 

Art is the result of inquiry into the Beautiful, Science into 
that of the True. Yon must diffuse throughout a people the 
cultivation of Truth and tho love of Beauty, before science 
and art will be generally understood. « 

This would be the natural tendency of a bettor and loftier 
education—and education will thus improve the influence of 
patronage, and probably act upon the disposition of the State. 
But if what It have said of endowments be true, viz., that 
men must bo courted#to edge*—that knowledge must be 

obtruded on them: it is true also that Science should have 
its stimulants and rewards^ I do not agree with Mr. Babbage, 
that places in the Ministry would be the exact rewards ap¬ 
propriate to men of science. I should bo sorry to see our* 
Newtons made Secretaries for Ireland, * am?, our Horsehels 
turned into.whippers-in of tho Treasury. I would,rather 
that honours should grow out of the natural situation in 
which such men are* placed, than transplant fhefh. from that 
situation fo one demanding far lofjfL^exdHioii of genius in 
general, and far loss adapted in itself to tho poculiai genius 
they haye displayed. What I assert is this,—that the State 
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should not seem. insensible to the services and distinction, of 
any class of men—that it should have a lively sympathy with 
4ho honour it receives from the triumphant achievements 
either of art or soience,—and that if it grant reward to any 
other species of merit, it should (not for the sake of dis¬ 
tinguishing immortality, but for the sake of elevating public 
opinion), grant honours to thoso who have enforced the love 
of the beautiful, or the knowledge of the true. I agree with 
certain economists—that patronage alone cannot produce a 
groat artist or a gre^t philosopher; I agree with them that it 
is only through a* superficial knowledge of history, that sooing 
at the sajp.e time an ag<^ of patrols and an ago of art and 
science, vain*, enthusiast^ have asserted that patronage pro¬ 
duced the art; I agrtie with them that Phidias was celebrated 
through Greece before he was honoured by Pericles; I agreo 
with them that to make Sir Isaac Newton Master of the Mint 
was by no means an advancement to Astronomy; I with 
them that no vulgar hope of patronage calf produce a great 
discovery or a great picture; that so poor and mercenary an 
inspiration is not even present to the conceiving thought of 
those majestic mind ( s that arc alone endowed with tho power 
of creation. But it is not to produce a few greftit men, but to 
diffuse throughout a whole country a inspect and veneration 
for the purer distinctions of the human mind, that I desire to 
see a State bestowing honours upon promoters of her science 
and art; it is not for the sake of stimulating the lofty, but 
refining 4he vulgar, mind, that we should accustom ^ourselves ^ 
to behold rank become the natural consequence of triumphant 
intellect. If it were iflie custom of this country to promote 
and honour art*and science, I believe we should probably not 
create cither a Newton or a Michael Angelo f but we should 
by degrees imbue the pubbo mmd with *a respect for the un¬ 
worldly greatness which yet acquiros worldly distinction (for 
it is the wont of the commercial spirit to regard most those 
qualities which enable tho possessor to got oil the most in the 
•vorld) ; and we should diffuse throughout the community a 
rospoct for intellect,'just as, if wo honoured virtue, wo should 
diffuses,throughout a community a jjrspect for virtue. That 
Humboldt should bo a Minister of Stafjp h$s not produced 
now Humbflldftf, hut Jit has cheated throughout tho dlrcles 
around him (whirl? inturn act upon general society?)* an 
attentiofl to on*l culture of the scioneo which Humboldt adorns. 
Tho King of Bavaria is attai bed to art; he may npt make 
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great artists, but he circulates through his court a general 
knowledge of art itself. I repeat, the true object of a State 
is less to producer few elevated men than to diffuso a respect 
for all thp principles that servo to elevate. If it wore pos¬ 
sible, which in the present state of feeling must bo merely a 
philosophical theory and suggestion, to confer peerages merely 
for life upon men of eminent intellectual distinction, it would 
gradually exalt the character of the peerage; it would popu¬ 
larize it with the people, who would see in it a reward for all 
classes of intellect, and not for military, legal, and political 
adventurers only; it would diminish, in 'Some respect, the 
vulgar and exclusive veneration fqr more birth f>,nd mero 
wealth, and though it would not stimulate the few self-de¬ 
pendent minds to follow art or sciencfe for itself, it would 
create among the mass, (which is a far moro important prin¬ 
ciple of the two,) that general cultivation of art and science 
whichfind is ever the conscquenco of affixing to any 
branch of \humafi acquirement high worldly rewards.* The 
best part of the celebrated book of Slelvetius is that which 
proves that the honours of a state direct the esteem of the 
people, and that according to the esteem pf the people is iho 
general direction of mental energy and genius: “ the same 
desire of glory,” safys the philosopher, “which in the early 
ages of the Republic produced such mcif as Curtius and 
Dccius, must have formed a Marius and Octavius, when glory, 
as in the latter days of the republic, was only connected with 
tyranny and power; the love of esteem is a diminutive of the 
love of glory; ” the Jas£ actuates the few, the first the multi¬ 
tude. But whatever stimulates in a rfiition the love of glory, 
acts also on the love of esteem, and the honburs granted to 
the greater passion direct the motives of the lesser one. 

A Minister was atskecT wliy he** did not promote merit: 
“ Because,” replied the statesman drily, “ merit did not pro¬ 
mote me I” It is ridiculous to expect honours for men of 
genius in states where honours are showered upon the men of 

f * 

* “ Oh," but say some, “ those peerages would beconto the result of mere 
Court favour."* 1 doubt it. ’Jgfhcrover talent forces itself into our aristocracy, 
not having wealth to support iTj the talent, however prostituted, iB usually the 
most v em incut of iis cl jus. Whatever soldiers, whatever sailors, whatever 
lawyers, or whatever orators, climbing, not buying 1 their w*»y upward, ascend to 
the-tapper House, arc usually the best soldlen^wijlor&, lawyers, and orators of 
the day. This would probably be yet more thuvuse with men wheyo intellect 
dabbles less in the stirring interests of the world, and of wh^se merits Europe is 
the arbiter. 
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accident;—rfen of accident indeed amongst ns especially,— 
for it is not to be high-born alone that secures the dignified 
emoluments of state,—but to be born in a certain set A gen¬ 
tleman without a shilling proposed the ether day to an heiress. 
Her father delicately asked his pretensions. 

“ I have little at present,” said he, “but my expectations 
are very great.” 

“ Ah! indeed—expectations! ” 

“ Yes; you may easily conceive their extont, when I tell you 
that I have one cousin a Groupie and another a Grey.” 

To* conclude, it seenft, then, that the patronage of wealthy 
individuals, (when the public is so Jar unenlightened that it 
receive^ a rashioif without^xamining its merits) a patronage, 
which cannot confer hinours, Jjut only confers money, is not 
advantageous to art or science,—that the patronage of the 
State is advantageous, not in creating great ornaments in 
cither, but in producing a general taste and a public.inspect 
for their cultivation: For the minds of great niton in civilized 
age are superior to the igflueneo of lays and customs; they 
are not to bo made by ribands and titles—their world is in 
themselves, and the only openings in that world look out upon 
immortality. But it ’is in the power of law and custom to 
bring those minds into more extensive operation—to give a 
wider and more ready sphere to their influence; not to crcato 
the orators, but to enlarge and still the assembly, and to con¬ 
duct, as it were, through an invisible ether of popular esteem, 
the sound $ the diviner voices amidst a listening and reverent 
audience. 
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CHAPTER Till. 

THE STATE OP SCIENCE. 

The public only reward in Science that which is addressed to their wants—The 
higher science cannot, therefore, be left to their encouragement—Examples 
of one man accomplishing tho invention of-an other, often through want of 
mechanical means in the inventor—If the Public cannot reward the higher 
sciences, the State should—How encouraged here—Comparison between tho 
Continent and England in this respect—'“hres cl|ssesof scientific men; the 
first nothing can discourage; the last the publio reward; the intermediate 
class disheartened by indifference—Aristocratic influence^ deleterious by 
means of the Royal Society—Number of lesser Societies “bn branches of 
know ledge—The nature of Ambition—Its motives and objects common to 
philosophers as to other men, * 

I shall follow out through this chapter a principle advanced 
in tlRMast. 

Whaterer is' addressed to man’s wants, man’s wants will pay 
for; hence the true wisdom of that doctrine in political economy 
which leaves the useful to be remunerated by the public. 

Because, 1st. Those who consume the article are bettor 
judges of its merit than a Government. 

2nd. The profiiP derived from the sale of the commodity is 
proportioned to the number of persons who derive advantage 
from it. It is thus naturally remunerated according to its 
utility. 

3rd. Tho invento;* will have a much greater inducement to 
improve his invention, and adapt it to the taste or want of his 
customers than he wonld have ^ere he rewarded by a 
Government which pays for the invention,' - but not for each 
subsequent improvement. Whatever, therefore, addresses the 
necessities of the people, the’ Government may safely trust to 
the public requital. 

But it so happens that that part of science which addresses 
itself to immediate utility is not the highest. Science depends 
on some few great principles of a wide and general nature; 
from these arise secondary principles/ th<f partial application 
of whose* laws to tfcu arts of life improves the factory and 
creates the machine. The secondary principles are’ therefore 
the parenfs of the Useful. «- * 

For tho comprehension, the discovery, or the full establish¬ 
ment of the primary and general principles, are required habits 
of mind and modes of inquiry only obtained by long years of 
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profound thought and abstract meditation. What the al- 
chymist imagined of the great secret applies to all the arcana 
#f nature. “ The glorified spirit,” “ the ihastery of master¬ 
ships,” are to bo won but by that absorbed and deVout atten¬ 
tion of which the greater souls are alone capable; and the 
mooned loveliness and divinity of Nature reveals itself only to 
the rapt dreamer upon lofty and remote places. 

But minds of this class are rare—the principles to which 
they are applied are few. No national encouragement could 
perhaps greatly morose Jfahe flTfmber of such minds or of such 
principles. 

There is a seepnd class of intellect which applies itself to 
the discovery ®f less ^eneml principles. 

There is a third class of intellect, which applies successfully 
principles already discovered to purposes of practical utility. 
For this last a moderate acquaintance with science, aided by a 
combining mind, and a knowledge of the details of the work¬ 
shop, joined perhaps to a manual dexterity in pfechanic or 
chemical arts, are, if essential, comnmfily sufficient. 

The third class of intellect is rarely joined to the second, 
still more rarely to the first; but though the Icuvest, it is the 
only one that the public remunerate , and t]ue only one therefore 
safely to be left to public encouragement. 

Supposing, too, a man discover some striking and most 
useful theory, the want of capital, or the imperfect state of the 
mechanical arts may render it impossible for him to apply his 
invention #o practical purposes. . This is proved by the whole 
history of scien4ific discovery. I adduce a few examples. 

The doctrine of y latent fieat, on which the great improvement 
of the steam-engine rested, was she discovery of a chemist, 
Dr. Black. Its rfhceessful application the steam-engine 
required vast mechanical resources, and was reserved for the 
industry of Watt and the large capital of Mr. Boulton. 

The principle of the hydrostatic paradox was known for two 
centuries before it was applied to the practical purposes of 
manufactures. • 

The press of Bramah, by which almost all. the great 
pressure!? required in our arts are given, was suggested by that 
principle, but the imperfect state of the art*of making 
machinery pre°veated,its*ipplication until very recently. » • , 

The gad called chlaolne was discovered by a Swedish 
chemist a&mt the year 1770. In a few years another philo¬ 
sopher found out that it possessed the property of destroying 
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infection, and it has since formed the basis of most of the 
substances employed for disinfecting. In later times another 
philosopher fourid out its property of whitening the fibre *of 
linen and woollen goods, and it shortly became in the hands 
of practical men a new basis of the art of bleaching. 

The fact that fluids will boil at a lower temperature in a 
vacuum than when exposed to the pressure of the air, has long 
been known, but the application of that principle to boiling 
sugar produced a fortune to its inventor. 

It is needless to niultiply Similar instances ; they are of 
frequent occurrence. 

The application of seieiico to useful purposes may then be 
left to the public for reward ; not scathe discovery of the theories 
on which the application is founded. Here, then, there should 
be something in the constitution of society or the state, which, 
by honouring scionce in its higher grades, shall produce a 
constant supply,to its practical results in the lower. What 
encourageSaent of this nature is afforded to Englishmen ? 
Lot us consider. 

In every wealthy community, a considerable number of 
persons will ,be found possessed of means sufficient to command 
the usual luxuries of their station in society, without the 
necessity of employing their time in the acquisition of wealth. 
Pleasures of various kinds will form the occupations of the 
greater part of this class, and it is obviously desirable to direct, 
as far as possible, that which constitutes tl?e pleasures of one 
class to the advantoge of all. Amongst the occupations of 
persons so situated, literature and science will occasionally find 
a place, and the stimulus of vanity of ambition will urge them 
to excel in thp line they hrve chosen. The cultivators of the 
lighter elements of literature will soon find that a profit arises 
from the sale of their works, and the new stimulus will convert 
that which was taken up as an amusement into a more serious 
occupation. Those who pursue science will find in the demand 
for elementary books a similar source of profit, although to a 
far less extent. But it is evident that the highest walks both 
in literature and science can derive ho Aimulus from this 
source. In the meantime, the profits thus made wi 1 ! induce 
a ifcw persqns'tof another cl^ss to enter the field. These will 
eqnsist of men possessing more modeeatq mt ans, whose tastes 
are decidedly and strongly directedvr'Hker to literature or to 
science, and who thus hope to make some small Addition to 
their Income. If t any Institutions exist in the country, such 
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as lectureships or professorships, or if there are any official 
situations, which aro only bestowed on persons possessing 
literary or scientific reputation, then there will naturally arise 
a class of persons, whose education is directed towards fitting 
them for such duties, and the number of this class will depend 
in some measure on the number of those official situations, 
and on the fairness with which they are filled up. If such 
appointments are numerous, and if they lead to wealth or rank 
in society, then literature or science, as the case may be, will 
be considered as a profession*. In England, the higher de¬ 
partments of science are pursued by a few who possess inde¬ 
pendent fortune, by a few more wh<* hope to make a moderate 
addition to an*income itsolf hut moderate, arising from a small 
privato fortune, and *by a few who occupy tho very small 
number of official situations, dedicated to the abstract sciences; 
such are the chairs at our universities : but in England, the 
cultivation of science is not a profession. In France, the 
institutions of tho country open a considerable*field j>£ ambition 
to the cultivators of science; in Prussia the range of employ¬ 
ments is still wider, and the policy of the state, as well as 
tho personal disposition of the sovereign, gives additional 
effect to those institutions. In both those Countries sci¬ 
ence is considered a profession; and in tftitV its most success¬ 
ful cultivators rifely fail to he rewarded with wealth and 
honours. 

The contrast bgtween England and the Continent is in one 
respect m#st singular. In our own country, we occasionally 
meet with persons in tho station of private gentlemen, ardently 
pursuing science for its%wn sake, and sometimes even acquir¬ 
ing a European deputation, whilst, scarcely a similar instance 
can be produced throughout thq^ontjpent. ® 

As tho annual income refleivea by men^f science in France 
has been questioned, I shall select tho names of some of the 
most eminent, and give, from official documents, the places 
they hold, and the salaries attached to them. Alterations may 
have taken place,.but about two years ago this list was correct. 

• • 

M. Lo Baron Cuvier, (Pair dc France.) 

. . ** fVaucs £ 

Consumer d’etat.. . . - 10,000 400 

Mcnibrc du Cons#il Royal . , .• . . . • 12,000 < 480 

ProfoBscnr tie CollcgtWt* 4'mu*e . . ' . . . . 5,000 200 

Professeur Jardin lies Planter fifth a house . . . . 5,000 zt)(f 

Secretaires Burpitue^de l’Acaaemio dcs Sciences . . . 6,000 240 

Dircctoar des Cultes Protestants.unknown 
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M. Lc Baron Thenard, (Pair de France.) 

Mcmbro du Conseil Royal. 

• * 

Francs 

12,000 

£ 

480 

Professeur k PEcolc Pclytechnique .... 

• ■ 

5,000 

6,000 

2<?0 

Doyen de la Jj'aculh: dcs Sciences .... 

• • 

240 

Professeur au College de France .... 

Membre du Comity des Arts ct Manufactures. 

• ■ 

5,000 

200 

• • 

2,400 

96 

Membre dc l’lnstitht. 

• • 

1,500 

60 

M. Gay Luesnc, 


31,000 

Francs 

1276 

£ 

Professeur a PEcolc Poly technique 

• * 

5,000 

200 

-a. la Faculte , 4 . 

. • 

4,500 

180 

-au Tabacs . . . V 1 ' . 

■ ^ # 

3,000 

120 

Mcmbro du Comite des Arts et Manufactures . 

, , 

2,400 

96 

-du Conseil des Poudres,fst Salpetros, with a 

at the Arsenal . . . . . 

house 

• • 

%000 

1G0 

Essayeur a la Monnoie . . . c . 

1 

• • 

20,000' 

800 

Membre de l’lnstitht. 

t • 

1,500 

60 

M. Lc Baron Poisson, 


40,400 

Francs 

1616 

£ 

Membre du Conseil Koj-ale ..... 

• • 

12,000 

480 

Examinateur a l’EcoIe Poly technique . 

• f 

6,000 

240 

Membre du Bureau des Lougitudos .... 

• » 

6,000 

240 

Professeur de Mecanique a la 1' culte . 

Membre dc l’lnstitht. 

• > 

• • 

1,500 

60 



25,500 

1020 


These are the fixed sources of income of some of the most 
eminent men of science in Franco; they receive some additions 
from being named as members of various temporary commis¬ 
sions, and it appears that these four persons were two years 
back paid annually 5432 l. and that two of them bftd houses 
attached to their offices, j 

Without meaning to compare their ^merits with thoso of our 
countrymen, let us take four names well known in England 
for their discoveries in science L Professor Airey, Mr. Babbage, 
Sir David Brewster,<.ana Sir'oohn Jlerschel: without entering 
into detail, the amount of the salaries of all the official situa¬ 
tions, which any of tlicm^ hold, is £700—and a residence is 
attached to one of the offices! 

Having thus contrasted the pecuniary enequragement givq,n 
to science in the two countries, let us glr T nee at the Bocial 
position it enjoys in esiffi.* The whole tone of public opinion 

* (The sordid an& commercial spirit of our aristocracy may bo romarked in 
the disposition of its honours. It is likely enough thafo there will soon be a 
numerous creation of Peers:—in Franco, such cl cation would be rendered 
popular and respectable, by selecting tho most 'extinguished men of the neces¬ 
sary politics;— here, neither the minister nor the public would ever dream of 
such a thing—we shall choose die richest men / 
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in either country, is different upon the subject of science. In 
France, two of the persons alluded to were peers, and in the 
late law relative to the peerage, amongst .the classes out of 
whom it must be recruited, members of the Institute, who are 
distinguished by their discoveries, arc included. The legion 
of honour is also opened to distinguished merit, in the sciences 
os well as in civil life ; and the views of Napoleon in the in¬ 
stitutions of that order are remarkable as coming from tho 
military head of a nation, whose attachment to military glory 
is proverbial. f . 

The following extfactSs from the speech of tho First Consul 
in 1802, to the Council of State, deserve attention:— 

“ Ija cfcco^vfcrte do l 2 L poudre a canon out aussi une in¬ 
fluence prodigieuse eur le changement du systeme militaire 
et sur toutes les consequences qu’il entraina. Depuis cette 
revolution, qui est-ce qui a fait la force d’un general ? Ses 
qualites civiles, le coup-d’oeil, le calcul, l’esprit, les connais- 
sances administratives, l’eloquence, non pas *celle ^iu juriscon- 
sulte, mais celle qui qpnvient a la tejbe dcs armies, et enfin la 
connaissance des hommes: tout celfi est civil. Ce n’est pas 
maintenant un homme de cinq pieds dix pouces qui fera do 
grandos choses. S’il suffisait pour etre general d'avoir de la 
force et do la bravoure, chaque soldat <pourrait protendre au 
commandemont. * Lo general qui fait de grandes choses est 
colui qui riunit les qualites civiles. C’est pare© qu’il passe 
pour avoir le plus d’esprit, quo lc soldat lui obeit etle respecte. 

II faut i’entenefre raisonner au bivouac; il estime plus lc 
general qui s%it calculer que celui qui a lo plus de bravoure. 
Co n’est pas quo lo soklat n’estimo la bravoure, car il mepri- 
serait le gin&al qui n’en aurait pas. Mourad-Bey etait * 
l’homme le plus fort et le plus adroit parmi^es Mamelucks ; 
sans cela il n’aurait pas 616 B&f. (^uand il me vit, il ne con- 
covait pas comment je pouvais commander 4 mes troupes; il 
ne le comprit que lorsqu’il connut notre systeme de guerre. 

* * * Dans tons les pays, la force cede aux qualites civiles. 

Les baionnettes.se baissent devant le pretre qui parle au nom 
du Ciol, et dCVftnt 'Tkommo qui en impose par sa science. 

* * * Co n’est pas comme gin< 3 r:ai que jo gouvorne, mais 

parco quo la nation croit que j’ai les qualites {piles propres au 
gouvernemefit ; # si ell^n’avait p&s cette opinion* le goufbrne- 
ment ne se soutienllraTt pas. Je savais bien ce que je famaie, 
lorsque,<gin<5ral d’armtfe, 30 prenais la qualitede membre de VIn* 
stitut ; j’etais sffr d’etre compris, m 6 me par le dernier tambour 
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“ Eo proprc dcs militaii’es est de tout youloir*vlespotique- 
ment; ct'lui de 1’hommo civil cst de tout soumettre i la dis¬ 
cussion, k la vurite, h la raison. Elies ont leurs prisme^ 
divers, ils, sont souvent trompeurs : ccpendant la discussion 
produit la lumikre. Si Ton distinguait lcs liommes en mili- 
taircs ct eu civils, on ctablirait deux ordres, tandis qu’il n’y a 
qii’une nation. Si l’on ne dcccrnait des honneurs qu’aux 
militaires, cette preference serait encore pire, car des-lors la 
nation nc serait plus rien.” * 

It is needless to remark, tli*^- tlieso opinions are quite at 
variance with those which prevail in Englatid, and that mili¬ 
tary or political merit is almost the only kind which, our insti¬ 
tutions recognize. 

Neither then by station nor by wealth does the practice and 
custom of the State reward the English student of the higher 
sciences ; the comparison between England and the Continent 
in this point is startling and decisive. Two consequences fol¬ 
low ;—the ope is, 'that science is the most cultivated by the first 

* [The discovery of gunpowder had a prodigious influence in changing the 
whole military system, and over all the consequences that transformation 
earned in its train. Since this revolution what has given force to a General ? 
His civil qualities, his coup d’ixil , his calculation, his energy, his administrative 
sagacity, his eloquence, no*, that of a journalist, but that befitting the head of 
armies, and in fine knowledge of men—all that is civil. Jt is no longer a man 
of five feet ten inches who can do great things. If strength and valour sufficed 
to make a General, ever)' soldier might put in liis claim to the command. Tho 
General who does great things now-a-days is he who unites in himself the most 
eminent civil qualities. It is because he is understood to have the greatest 
< spirit that the soldier obeys hip? and respects him. One ought only'to hear the 
reasoning of the bivouac: there, they esteem far more the General who can 
calculate than ho who is simply courageous. Jt is not of course that the 
soldier does not admire bravery, for he will despise the General who is without 
it. Mourad Bey was the strongest as well sis the adroitest of the Mamelukes ; 
without that, he wo did not have beetf Bey. When he beheld me, he could not 
understand ni the least liow,I coild eofihnand jny troops: lie could not compre¬ 
hend this at all until he came to know our system of war. ... In all 
countries mere brute force yields to civil qualities. Bayonets are lowered before 
the priest who speaks in the name of heaven, and before tho man who domi¬ 
nates by knowledge. . . . It is not as General that I govern, but because 

the nation believes that I have the civil qualities proper for government. If 
it had not this opinion the government would not be endured. I knew well' 
what I was doing when as General of the Army I*assumed tho position of 
Member of the f Institute; Lyras certain I should be understood even by the 
humblest drummer. What tne military have to do is to rule despotically; 
whereas the civilian Jias f to submit everything to discussion, to truth, to 
reason> They hoyo their respective piisms, these are oftep deceptive; in tho 
meantime discussion produces light. If men ait divided into military and 
eitil, two orders are established, though there i» b$t ono nation. If honours 
are awarded only to the military, that preference would bo still 'worse, for 
thenceforth tho nation would sink to nothing,] 
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order of hand, which no discouragement can check; and by 
the third order of intellect which, applied merely to useful 
purposes, or the moro elementary and popular knowledge, is 
rewarded sufficiently by the necessities of the public ; by that 
intermediate class of intellect which pursues the discovery of 
tho lesser speculative principles, science is the most disre¬ 
garded. On men of this class the influences of society have a 
natural operation; they do not follow a pursuit which gives 
them neither a respected station, nor the prospect of even a 
decent, maintenance ^ .^aond consequence is, that theo¬ 
retical science amongst us has great luminaries, but their 
light is not generally diffused; science is not higher on the 
Continent than with us, but being moro honoured, it is more 
generally cultivated.* Thus when we hear some complaining 
of the decline of science in England, others asserting its pros¬ 
perity, we have only to keep these consequences in view, in 
order to reconcile the apparent contradiction. We have great 
names in science: a Babbage, a Herschef, a JJrewater, an 
Airy,* prove that the*highest wallop of science are not un¬ 
cultured ; the continuous improvement in machinery adapted 
to the social arts, proves also that practical and popular 
science is not disproportioned to the wants of* a great com¬ 
mercial people. _But it is nevertheless ffcrfectly true, that the 
circle of speculative science is narrow and contracted; and 
that useful applications of science would be far more numerous, 
if theoretical speculators were more common. This deficiency 
we can fepair, only (in my mind) by increasing the number 
and value of endowed professorships, and by that vigilant re¬ 
spect from the honours of the State, which improves and 
elevates the tone of public opinion, makes science a profession, 
and allures to its Rewards a meyn gengral ambition by attaching 
to them a moro external dignity. 0 

We may observe too, that the aristocratic influence in Eng¬ 
land has greatly adulterated the destined Reservoir of science, 
and the natural Fountain of its honorary distinctions—I speak 
of tho Royal Society. In order to make tho Society “ respect¬ 
able”—it has bfeen considered in the first place, necessary to 
pay rua trifling subscription for admission. “ It Should be ob¬ 
served,” says Mr. Babbage, “that all*me«nbers contribute 
equally, ana tlftit ^thor sum now roquired is fifty pounds; it 

* [NVw for m arly forty**years Astronomer Royal, to which, post Sir George 
Airy was nominated two years after this casual mention of his then already 
distinguished name iii “ England and the English.”] 
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used until lately to be ten pounds on entrance^ and four 
pounds annually.” Now men of science have not yet. found 
the philosopher’s stone, and many whom the society ough^ 
most to seek for its members, would the most shrink from its 
expense. In the second place, to make it “ respectablo ” tho 
aristocratic spirit ordains that wo should crowd the socioty as 
full as possible with men of rank and property. Imagine 
seven hundred and fourteen fellows of tho Royal Society! 
How can it possibly be an honour to a man of scionce to bo 
one of seven hundred * and fourteen men;* five-sixths of 
whom, too, have never contributed'' papers to the Trans¬ 
actions !—tho number tak^s away emulation, the admittance 
of rank and station indiscriminately, and for themselves alone, 
lowers and vulgarises the standard whereby merit is judged. 
Mr. Davies Gilbert is a man at most of respectablo endow¬ 
ments, but he is of largo fortune—tho Council declare him 
“ by far the most fit person for. president.” An agreeable 
compliment, to tbo great men in that society, to whom Mr. 
Gilbert in science was as a child! But, perhaps you may 
imagine it an honour to tno country, that so many men of rank 
are desirous of belonging to a scientific society ? Perhaps 
you may deem it a proof that they cultivate science ?—as well 
might you say they cultivate fish-selling, because by a similar 
courtesy they belong to the Fishmongers’" Co'mpany; they 
know as much of science as of fishmongery : judge for your¬ 
self. In 1827, out of one hundred and nine mombers who had 
^contributed to tho Transactions, there were—how many poors, 
"think you ?—there was-^-ONE! 

“A sun-beam that had gone astray! ”, 

I have said that the more popular and moso usoful sciences 
are encouraged amongBt r,, us, \fnUe speculations in the higher 
and more abstruse are confined only to the few whom, in all 
ages, no difficulties can discourage. A proof of this is in tho 
number and flourishing stale of societies which arc supported 
chiefly by tho middle classes, and which mere vanity could not 
suffice therefore to create. In the metropolis, even in pro¬ 
vincial towns, numerouL,societies for cultivating Botany, Geo¬ 
logy, Horticulture, c &c., assemble together thoso of similar 

t .*t Sut the most remarkable tiling, according to Mr. Bhbbage, ia, that a candi¬ 
date of moderate scientific distinction is pretty* -uro of being blackballed, 
whilst a gentleman of good fortune perfectly unkuo* 1, is sure to be r accepted. 
Thus is a society of science the mimic of a fashionable club! 
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tastes; arB elementary tracts of all sizes upon all sciences, aro a 
part of fashionable lifcoratnrc. But what I have said of letters 
•generally, is applicable yet more to sciejicc,—viz., that en¬ 
couragement to new, to lofty, and to abstruse ^learning is 
more than ever necessary, when the old learning becomes 
popularized and diffused. 

Ambition is of a more various nature than the shallow sup¬ 
pose. All biography tells us that men of great powers will 
turn early from one pursuit not encouraged, to other pursuits 
that are. It is impossible V» 0 calculaie how much science may 
lose if to all its 6wft obstacles are added all social determents. 
Thus w<j find that the same daring inventor who has ennobled 
our .age wi|b*tho construction or the celebrated calculating 
machine,* after lotidly avowing his dissatisfaction at the 
honours awarded to science, has proclaimed practically his 
discontent at those honours, by courting the votes of a metro¬ 
politan district. Absolute monarchs have been wise in grati¬ 
fying the ambition that is devoted to pmceful pursuits; it 
diverts the ambitior* of many working and brooding minds 

• One word upon this,—the most remarkable discovery of the time. 

The object of the calculating machine is not to answer individual questions, 
but to produce multitudes of results following given laws. It differs remarkably 
from all former attempts of the kind in two point*. 

1. It proposes to swnstruct mathematical tables by the Method of Differences. 

2. It proposes to print on plates of copper the tables so computed. 

It is not within my present plan to attempt even briefly any explanation of 
its mechanical principles, but the viows which mechanism has thus opened 
respecting the futdi'c progress of mathematical science, aro too striking to be 
passed over. «, 

In this first attempt at substituting the untiring efforts of machinery, for 
some of the more simple, dbut laborious exertions of the human mind, the 
author proposed t<? make an engine whicb should tabulate any function whose# 
sixth difference constant. Regarding jt merely in this light, it would have 
been a vast acquisitlbn by giving to mathematical tables a degree of accuracy 
W'hich might vainly have been # 8imgnt*by any other means; but in that small 
portion which has beep put together, other powers are combined—tables can be 
computed by it, having no difference constant j and other tables have been pro¬ 
duced by it, so complicated in their natiye, that mathematical analysis must 
itself be improved before it can grasp their laws. The existence of the engino 
in its present state, gives just reason to expect that in its finished form, instead 
of tabulating the* tingle, equation of differences, which its author proposed, it 
will tabulate largtJ classes of that species comprised in the general form of 
linear equations with constant co-cMcteuts. jr . 

The future steps of machinery of this nature are not so improbable, now that 
we sec realised before ns the anticipations of the p§st. #One extensive portion 
of mathematical dialysis has already fallen within tho cantnol of wheels. Can 
it bo esteemed visiomry'fo suppose that the encrcasing demands of csmlizod 
man, and the constantly sfcipnmng nature of the tools he constructs, shall ulti¬ 
mately loring within his power the whole of that most refined instrument of 
human thought—the pure analysis f 
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from more stirring courses, and steeps in the contented leisure 
of philosophy the faculties that might otherwise have devoted 
the same process of intrepid questioning and daring thought 
to the more dangerous career of action. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE STATE OF THE ARTS. 

Laic rise of tlie art of painting in England—CommencBmAit of Royal Academy 
—Its infidelity to its objects—In two respects, however, it has been Service¬ 
able-Pictorial art higher in tnis country i«ul more generally cultivated 
than in any other—But there is an absence of sentiment in our painters— 
Hie influence of the Material extends from philosophy to art—True cause 
of the inspiring effect of Religion upon Art—sculpture—Chantrey—Gibson 
—Historical painting—Hay don, &c.—Martin—Hus wonderful genius—New 
Bource of religious inspiration from which he draws—His early hardships— 
Portrait painting—Its general badness—Fancy pictures—Wilkie characte¬ 
rized—Landscape pointing—Turner—Miscellaneous—E. Landseer—Water- 
colours—Engraving—Arts applied to manufactures—The caprices of 
Fashion—Silk-working—Anecdote of Court patriotism—Architecture—In¬ 
troduction of the Greek school—Corrupted not corrected it—The unoriginal 
always the inappropriate in architecture ns in poetry—We must find tho 
first principles in the first monuments—Not of other nations but our own— 
Summing up of the above remarks. 

f* 

Every one knows that tho Art of Painting cunnot be said to 
have taken root among ns before the last century;—till then 
we believed ourselves to be deficient in the necessary imagina¬ 
tion.— We who had produced a Milton and & Shakspeare! 
jYut the art commencing With Thornhill, took a vigorous stride 
to perfection, and to popular cultivati n, from tho time of 
'Hogarth ; and, corrupted on the Continent during the eight¬ 
eenth century, ft found in 1 that era its regeneration in 
England. v *" * n « 

From 1734, the number of English artists increased with so 
great a rapidity, that in 17f>0 we far surpassed our contempo¬ 
raries in Italy and France, both in the higher excellence of 
painting and the general cultivation of the art. The application 
of the fine arts to manufactures, popularized and domesticated 
thorn amongst us. Aud^Alio delft ware manufactured by tho 
celebrated Wedgwood, carried notions of grace and beaiity to 
every Village throughout the kingdom. Many ofFlaxman’s 
first •designs wero composed for Wedgwood; hud, adapting his 
conceptions to the pure and exquisite sfSftpcs of Grecian art, 
he at once formed his own taBte, and created that of the 
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public. ?Jever did Art present fairer promise in any land than 
when Reynolds presided over Portraiture, Barry ennobled the 
.Historical School, and Flaxman breathed its old and lofty 
majesty into Sculpture. Just at that; time the Royal Academy 
(subsequent to the Chartered Society of Artists) was established. 
I shall reiterate none of the just attacks which of late have 
been made against that institution. It is sufficient to state, that 
the Royal Academy was intended for the encouragement of 
historical paintings—that it is filled with landscapes and 
portraits; that it was intended to incorporate and to cheer on 
.all distinguished st4deidr—that it has excluded and persecuted 
many of the greatest we possesg, and that at this moment, 
sixty-five ygafs after ffcs establishment, our greatest living 
artists, with scarcely any exceptions, have not been educated 
at an academy, intended of course to educate genius, even more 
than to support it afterwards! * With the assumption of a 
public body, it has combined the exclusiveness of a private 
clique. I do not however agree with its assailants, that it has 
been very effectively^nj urious to art; on the coiftrary, I think 
that in some respects art has been Unconsciously assisted by it. 
In the first place, though it has not fostered genius, it has 
diffused through a large circle a respectable mediocrity, that 
is, it has made the standard of the ^diocro several degrees 
higher than* it*was before. And secondly, its jealousy and 
exclusiveness, though in some instances repressing the higher 
art they refused to acknowledge, have nerved it in others to 
new flights bylhe creative stimulus of indignation. For nobly 
has Haydon^said, though, alas ! the aphorism is not universally 
just, “ Look down upon Genius and he will rise to a giant— 
attempt to crifeh him and he will soar to a god ! ” ’ 

The pictorial dart is at this mSment as higlt pcrhftps in this 
country as in any other,.despise thiTrigalry of Munich and-of 
Paris. I call to witness the names of Martin, Haydon, Wilkie, 
Landseer, Turner, Stanfield. It is also more generally culti¬ 
vated and encouraged. WitnessIbho number of artists and the 
general prices # of pictures. It is rather a singular fact, that in 
« • 

* Marlin was a pupil of Musso. Flaxmaiuptudicd. with his father, and at 
the Cuke of Richmond's gallery. He studied, indeed, a Short time at the 
Aeademv, where he was refused the gold medal. Chan trey learned carving at 
Sheffield; Gikscm was a ship-carver at Liverpool. "Vhcn bp-Thomas f.awrein e 
became a pruhntionertfos* nFlmission to the schools of the Academy, hiacluims 
■were not allowed. Tlie ^‘tuU-my taught not Ronnington—no-^ner Daimy *uor 
Stuntickl, Hr. Monro directed the taste of Turner.—See an article in the New 
Monthly Magazine, on the Royal Academy, May, 1833. 
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no country abroad do you see many pictures in th^ bouses of 
the gentry or losser nobles. But with us they aro a necessary 
part of furniture. w A house-agent taking a friend of mine over 
a London, house the other day, and praising it to the skies, 
concluded with, “ And when, sir, the dining-room is completely 
furnished—handsome red curtains, sir—and twelve good 
‘furniture pictures’—it will be a perfect nonpareil.” Tko 
pictures were as necessary as the red curtains. 

But as in the connexion between literature, art, and science, 
whatever affects the one affectB the other, so the prevalent 

characteristic of the English school oFpai&titig at this moment 
is the material. You see paid execution and glaring colours, 
but there is an absence of sentiment-nothing raises, elevates, 
touches, or addresses the soul, in the vast majority of our 
artists. I attribute this, indeed, mainly to the little sway that 
Religion in these days exercises over the imagination. It is 
perfectly clear that Religion must, in painting and in sculpture, 
inspire the most ideal conceptions; for the artist seeking to 
represent the images of Heaven, must necessarily raise himself 
beyond the earth. He is ifot painting a mere mortal—ho can¬ 
not look only to physical forms—he must darken tljp chamber 
of his mind, and in meditation and fancy image forth some¬ 
thing beyond the V^rible and Diurnal. It ip this which 
imparts the unutterable majesty to the Capitolian Jove, tho 
voluptuous modesty to the Venus de' Medici, and breathes 
over the angry beauty of the Apollo, tho mystery and tho glory 
of the God. Equally in the Italian schools, the sentiment of 
Religion inspired and exalted the soul of the artfst, and gave 
the solemn terror to Michael Angelo, and the dreamlike har¬ 
mony to Raffaelle. In fact, it is not Religion alone that 
inspires the sentiment, but it is tho habit of rousing tho 
thought, of nurturing, the imagination, which he who has to 
paint some being not “ of earth earthy,” is forced to create and 
to sustain. And this sentipient, thus formed by the severe 
tasking of the intellect, is peculiarly intellectual; and once 
acquired, accompanies tho artist even to more common subjects. 
His imagination having caught a glory frefm the sphere which 
it has reached, retains aLd reflects it everywhere, even <^n its 
return to earth.* TJlus, even in our time, the most striking 

* Omnia profecto cum se & celestibus rebus reflet 4 ad \umanas, excclsius 
magp’*\eentxuequc et diret et seutiet. Cicebo. 

[Every man assuredly, when he reverts *fr<*8, the contemplation of 
heavenly things to human affairs, speaks and thinks more loftily and more 
magnificently,] 
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and powerful painter we possess owes his inspiration to a deep 
and fervid sentiment of the Religions. And the dark and 
- solemn shadow of the Hebrew God rests over the towers of 
Babylon, the valleys of Eden, and the awiul desolation of the 
Universal Deluge. 

If our houses are too small for the Historical School, they 
are yet still more unfitted for Sculpture : theso two branches 
of art are necessarily the least generally encouraged. It is 
said, indeed, that sculpture is too cold for*us,—it is just the 
reverse; we are too coid /or gculptuge! Among the sculptors 
of the present dayf Chan trey and Gibson are pre-eminent: the 
first for portraits, the other for f&ncy subjects. The busts of 
Chentrey possess all thqpe qualities that captivate the originals, 
and content their friends. He embellishes at once nature and 
art. If, however, the costume of his whole-length figures is in 
most cases appropriate and picturesque (witness the Btatue of 
James Watt), the statue of Pitt, in Hanover-square, is a 
remarkable exception, in which commonplace drapery sits 
heavy on a disagreeable figure. It is much t<? be regretted 
that, since this eminent artist has-been loaded with orders for 
portraits, the monuments that issue from his factory possess 
none of that simple beauty which distinguishes his early pro¬ 
ductions,—sjicli as the Sleeping Childrqp at Lichfield Cathedral, 
and the Lady I& Russell. The intention and execution of those 
performances raised him at once to a pitch of fame that mere 
portraits, however beautiful, cannot maintain. The highest 
meed o£ praise^ is, therefore, fast settling on Gibson, who now 
and then sounds to onr Exhibition, from Rome, the most 
classical specimens wf sculpture that modern times have 
produced: they possess the grace—they sometimes approach* 
—the grandeur of the Past. 'Next to the*above, Gott and 
Campbell, at Rome, and ^^estmacStt.^Baily, Behnes, Carew, 
Nielioll, Lcftigh, Pitts, and Rossi, in London, possess consider¬ 
able talent. 

In hurrying over the catalogue of names that have enriched 
the Historical department of Painting, I can only indicate, not 
criticise. Tho .’vehement action, the strength of colour, and the 
individualising character of Haydon,* are well known. Hilton, 
more successful in pictures of half-size life than the colossal, 
exhibits iif tljp former an unflsual correctness of outline. A 
certain delicacy, Sncf a romance of mind, are the characteristics 

* fUi tijmnin Robert Haydon, tlii> teen years after this was written, destroyed 
himself on the 22nd June, 1846, with a pistol-shot, in his studio.] • 
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of Westall. But too groat a facility in composition, and a vague¬ 
ness of execution, makes us regret that very luck or tho artist 
which, by too great a prosperity in youth, forced and forestalled 
the fruits his natural genius, by slow and more painful culture, 
would have produced. Btty, practised in the colours of the 
Venetian painters, if not strictly of the Historical School, can 
be classed in no other. His beauties are in a vigorous and 
fluent drawing, and bursts of brilliancy and light, amidst an 
imitative affectation of the errors as well as excellence of the 
Venetian School. * 

The Foggos (T. and O’) are niert^rf ':ons;derabl<3 talent—nor 
have they sacrificed their own judgment to the fashions of tho 
day. * ' ' 

But I hasten to Martin,—tho greatest, th$ most Iffty, the most 

F ermanent, the most original genius of his age. I see in him, as 
have before said, tho presence of a spirit which is not of tho 
world—the divine intoxication of a great soul lapped in majestic 
and unearthly dreams. He has taken a rango, if not wholly new, 
at least rarelr traversed, in the vast air of religious contempla¬ 
tion ; he has gone back int A the drear Antique; he has made 
the Old Testament, with its stern traditionary grandeur-—its 
solemn shadows and ancestral terrors—his own element and 
appanage. He has looked upon “ the ebon throne of Kid,” and 
imbued a mind destine?! to reproduce what it purveyed, with 

u A mighty darkness 
Filling the Seat of Power—as rays of gloom 
Dart round.” 

> Vastness is his sphere—yet he has not lost or circumfused 
his genius in its space; ho has chained, and Sviolded and 
measured it, at his will; he has transfused its.character into 
narrow limits; ,he has compassed the Infinite itself with 
mathematical precision. .He is mot, it is true, a Itaffaclle, 
delineating and varyihg human passion, or arresting tho 
sympathy of passion itself in a profound and sacred calm; he 
is not a Michael Angelo, the creator of gigantic and preter¬ 
natural powers,—the Titans of tho ideal heaven. But ho 
is more original, more self-dependent than either: they per¬ 
fected the style of others ; of Massaecio, of Signiorelli;— fhet/ 
perfected others;—Martin has borrowed from none. Aloue and 
guidekss/he has penetrated the remotest caverns of the past, 
and gazed on the primaeval shapes of the*gore #orld. 

Look at his Drca&oi;— it is the most simple of his works,—it 
is, perhaps, also the most awful. Poussin had represented 
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before birr' tbe dreary waste of inundation; but not tbe 
inundation of a world. With an imagination that pierces from 
effects to the ghastly and sublime agency, Martin gives, in the 
same picture, a possible solution to the phenomenon ljp records, 
and in the gloomy and perturbed heaven you see the conjunc¬ 
tion of the sun, the moon, and a comet! 1 consider this the 

most magnificent alliance of philosophy and art of which the 
history of painting can boast. Look, again, at the Fall of 
Nineveh; obsorve how the pencil seems dipped in the various 
fountains of light itself: here # the rqpon, there the electric 
flash; here torch •ujton 'Eorch, and there “the smouldering 
dreariment” of the advancing conflagration;—the crashing 
wal 1-s-theVu^liing foe—dismay of some, the resignation of 
others;—in front, th» pomp, the life, the brilliant assemblage, 
the doomed and devoted beauty gathered round the monarch, 
in the proud exultation of his immortalising death! I stop not 
to touch upon the possible faults, upon the disproportionate 
height of these figures, or upon the theatrical effect of those ; 
upon the want of som^point of contrasting repost to augment 
the general animation, yet to blend fvitli it a softer sympathy; 
or npon occasional errors in the drawing, so fiercely denounced 
by rival jealousies;—I speak of the effect wliiah the picture 
produces on all,—an effect derived from_tho sublimest causes, 
—the most august and authentic inspiration. They tell us of 
tho genius that the Royal Institution may form—it thrust this 
man from its bosom : they tell us of the advantage to bo found 
in tho patronizing smiles of aristocratic favour—let them ask 
the early history of Martin ! If you would know the victorious 
power of enthusiasm* regard the great artist of his age 
immersed in difficulty, on the verge of starvation, prying 
in tho nooks and corners of an bid trunk fo# one remaining 
crust to satisfy his hnngey, rdturningSvj^h unsubdued energy 
to his easel, and finding in his own rapt meditations of heavon 
and heaven’s imagery, everything that could reconcile him to 
earth! Ask yon why he is supported, and why the lesser genii 
jlroop and whine for the patronage of Lords?—it is because they 
liavo no rapt meditations! 

"I have heard that one of Martin’s pictures wag undertaken 
whenr^us pecuniary resources could not bear him through the 
expenses of 4he # task. One affcer*ouo Ins o$>inS diminished!. j at 
length lie came 1 8 nf single bright shilling, wnieh from^ifa 
brightness ho had, ii#i,luft sort of playfulness which belongs to 
genius, kept to tho last The shilling was unfaithful as it was 
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bright—it was taken with a sigh to the baker’s, declared to be 
a counterfeit, and tho loaf just grasped, plucked ba^k from the 
hand of tho immortal artist. 

In Pop.TKAix- painting—L awrence, Owen, and Jackson aro 
gone; the ablest of their successors (in oil) are Pickorsgill and 
Philips : but it may show tho rottenness of individual patron¬ 
age to note, that while this department is far the most 
encouraged, it has produced amongst us far fewer painters of 
worth and eminence. The habit, perhapB, of painting so many 
vulgar faces in white, cravatg, or velvet gowns, has toned 
down the minds of the artists to a correspor.dent vulgarity. 

In Fancy-painting wo have the light grace and romantic 
fancy of Paris; the high-wrought elegance and ghaste humour 
of Leslie (that Washington Irving of tin easel) \ the pleasant 
wit of Webster; tho quick facility and easy charm of Newton. 
In Boxall, there is a tender and melancholy sentiment, which 
excels in the aspect of his women. Howard reminds us of 
FJaxman’s compositions in a similar school—more the pity for 
Howard; aiid Clint, though employed in scenic representation, 
is dramatic—not theatrical. The most rising painter of this 
class, is Mr. Macclise : his last picture, “ Mokanna raising the 
veil,” is full of talent; but the face wants the sublimity of 
ugliness; it is grotesque, not terrible; it is the hideousness of 
an ape, not a demon. r 

But when touching on this department of the art, who does 
not feel the name of Wilkie rush to bis most familiar 
thoughts? Who does not feel that the pathos and the humour 
'jf that most remarkable painter have left on him recollections 
as strong and enduring as the chef d'orivres of literature itself; 
and that every new picture of Wilkie—in Wil&ie’s own vein— 
constitutes an era in enjoyment? More various, more extensive 
in his grasp than cvefrfHogarfcii, his genius sweeps from the 
dignity of history to the verge of caricature itself. Humour 
is the prevalent trait of all minds capable of variety in cha¬ 
racter ; from Sbakspeare ’and Cervantes, to Goldsmith and 
Smollett.. But of what shades and differences is not Humour 
capable ? Now it loses itself in terror—rnorf it broadens into 
laughter. \Vliat a distance from tho Mephistophiles of Clothe 
to the Sir Roger de Covcrley of Addison, or from Sit^Rogor 
de Cfivcrlcy to Ifunfphrey Clmker! What an illimitable space 
frqrn. the darlc power of Hogarth to thogfriceTul tenderness of 
Wilkie! And which can we say with certainty is the higher 
of tho ? Can we place even the “ Harlot’s Progress ” 
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beyond the “Distraining for Rent,” or the exquisite beauty of 
“ Duncan Grey ? ” And if, indeed, upon mature and critical 
consideration, we must give at length the .palm to the more 
profound, analytic, and epic grandeur of Hogarth*s fearful 
humour, wo have again to recollect that Wilkie reigns also in 
the graver domain to which Hogarth aspired only to record 
the limit of his genius. Tho Sigismunda of Hogarth, if not 
indeed so poor a performance as Lord Orford esteems it, is at 
least immeasurably beneath the fame of its wonderful artist. 
Hut who shall say that “ ICnox,” if also below the breadth and 
truth of character - v#iich Wilkie carries into a more familiar 
school, is not, for boldness of conception, and skill in composi¬ 
tion, an effort of which ajyr master might be proud ? Wilkie 
is tho Goldsmith of* painters, in the amiable and pathetic 
humour, in the combination of smiles and tears, of the familiar 
and the beautiful; but he has a stronger hold, both over the 
more secret sympathies and the springs of a broader laughter, 
than Goldsmith himself. If the Drama could*obtain a Wilkie, 
we should hear no mor§ of its decline. He is the exact illus¬ 
tration of the doctrine 1 have advanced—of the power and 
dignity of tho popular school, in the bands of a master; dig¬ 
nified, for truth never loses a certain majesty, evdii in her most 
familiar shapes/* % 

In Lan dscave-p* in ting, England stands pre-eminent in the 
presont age: for here no academic dictation, no dogma of that 
criticism which is born of plagiarism, the theft of a theft, has 
warped th# tendency of genius, or interfered with the simple^ 
advice of Nature, whose faco teaches. Turner, Danby, and 
Martin, Stanfield, Copley Fielding, Dewint, Collins, Leo, Call- 
cott, John Wilson, Harding, and Stanley, are true pastoralisls 
of the ai-fc. Turner was once without a rival*, all that liis 
fancy whispered, his skill executed. (3t Jute, he has forsaken 
the beautiful and married the fantastic. His genius meant 
him for the Wordsworth of description, ho has spoilt himself 
to the Cowley! he no longer sympathizes with Nature, ho 
^Oquets with her, In Danby, a soft transparency of light and 
shade floating owf,. Ja.is pictures accords well with a fancy 
almost Spenserian, iri its cast of poeti»£M creation* In Stau- 
ticld, jrfho docs not acknowledge the precision of sight, the 
power of execution, tho amajflng scope ancj variety of 
design ? * * . 

• • 


* after tins was written, a the 1st June, 1811, Sir David Wilkie 

died, very unexpectedly, on board tbe Oriental, otl' Gibraltar.] . 

x 2 
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In Miscellaneous Paintings. —I pass over t^o names of 
Roberts, Prout, Mackensie, Chalon, eminent for architectural 
drawings; of Ln^ice and Derby, who almost rival the Dutch 
painters <in the line of dead game, fruits, <fec.; of Cooper, 
Hancock, Davis, distinguished in the line of Edwin Landseer, 
in order to come to Landseer himself. The extreme facility of 
this singular artist, renders his inferior works too sketchy, 
and of a texture not sufficiently characteristic; but in his best, 
we have little if any thing to desire. He reminds us of those 
metaphysicians, who h?ve given arjmals a soul. Ho breathes 
into the brute world a spiritual eloquence of expression beyond 
all literary power to descr’be. He is worth to the “ Voice of 
Humanity,” all the societies in England. YoU cannot gaze on 
his pictures and ill-use an animal for months afterwards. Ho 
elevates yonr sympathies for them to the level of human in¬ 
terest. * He throws a poetry over the most nnpoetical; nay, he 
has given a pathos even to “ a widowed duck; ” he is a sort 
of link to the genius of Wilkie, carrying down the sentiment 
of humane Wmour from man to man’s (great dependant family, 
and binding all creation ‘together in one common sentiment of 
that affection whose wisdom comprehends all things. Wilkio 
and Landscct are the great benevolists of painting : as iu tho 
quaint sublimity of the Lexicon of Saidas, Aristotle is termed 
“the Secretary of Nature, who dipped his pen in intellect,” so 
each of these artists may bo called, in his several line, the 
Secretary also of Nature, who dips his pencil in sympathy: 
for both have more, in their genius, of the heart’s philosophy 
than tho mind’s. 

Painting in Water-Colours —formr a most distinguishing 
part of English art. About the end of the laHit century, a new 
style of water'-colour^drawing or painting was adopted : till 
then, whatever talor^ was observable in the works of Sandby, 
Hearnc, &c. there was no particular difference in their method 
and the works of foreign artists. At the period above men¬ 
tioned, Dr. Monro, of the Adelphi, an eminent amateur in that 
peculiar lirfe, invited several young men to study from tljo 
drawings in his valuable collection, and urder liis guidance: 
Turner, (lirtin, Varied and others acquired a power of depict¬ 
ing nature in transparent water-colours, that far strips 
every thing t o£ l thc like mafincr previously produced. Depth 
of tone, without blackness; aerial distaiic6s, the “ glow of sun¬ 
shine and the cool of shade,” have bEfen accomplished in a 
surprising degree, not only by the three artists above men- 
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tioned, bet also by Glover, Fielding, Barrett, Heaphy, Richter, 
Stanfield, (-ox, Holland, Harding, and the German and wild 
and mystic pencil of Catfcermole. Bat in many respects, the 
large heads of expression, &c. by Sir Charles Bel[ are the 
most extraordinary works in this department; and it it is not 
a little remarkable, that, in this style, a medical gentleman 
should have pointed the goal to excellence, and an anatomist 
have obtained it. 

The art of Engraving was in its infancy among us a century 
ago ;.in the course of a few years, Strange, Woollett, Earlom, 
and Sharp carriedit i>o it& utmost vigour;, but in our time, the 
application of machinery, and the system of division of labour, 
give to the pijaotice pcrfdfction of lino at the expense of senti¬ 
ment and variety; ti*i saSie means being applied on all occa¬ 
sions. This is observable in the Annuals and other works by 
the majority .of our engravers. The sacrifice of the nobler 
qualities to mechanism reduces engraving to a trade; for the 
higher denomination of art can only be allowed where the un¬ 
constrained mind pervades the whole, keeping* each part 
subordinate to and in character with tho subject. John 
Landseer, Doo, the elder Engleheart, &c. still, however, sup¬ 
port engraving as an art. The like may bo said of Reynolds 
the mezzotinto engraver. But this century may boast of 
having, in Bewick of Newcastle, brouglit wood-engraving to 
perfection; his pupil Harvey continues tho profession with 
reputation. 

One wtyd on the Arts applied to Manufactures. There 
have for sometime past been various complaints of a deficiency 
of artists capable of deigning for onr manufactures of porce¬ 
lain, silk, and ocher articles of luxury in general use: we are 
told, that public ^schools aie required to supply tho want. It 
may be so, yet Wedge wood, Iftundell/tinijJ Hellicot the watch¬ 
maker, found no such difficulty, and now that a Royal 
Academy has existed sixty-five yoars, the complaint has boeome 
universal. One would imagine thftt the main capacity of such 
institutions wag to create that decent and general mediocrity 
of talent, wliieli^appeals to trade and fashion for encourage¬ 
ment. In truth, the complaint is not just. How, did Wedge- 
wood^manage without a public school for designers ? In 17(>0, 
onr porcelain wares could not stand competition with thbso of 
France. Necessity \ rompts, or, what is quite a& good, allows 
the exertions of geni«s. • Wedgewood applied chemistry to tio 
improvement of the material of his pottery, sought the most 
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beautiful and convenient specimens of antiquity, and caused 
them to be imitated with scrupulous nicety ; t*e then had 
recourse to the greatest genius of the day,for desigvis and advice. 
He was of course 'successful. But now the manufacturers of a 
far more costly material, without availing themselves of the 
example of Wedgewood, complain of want of talent in those 
whom they never sought, and whom they might as easily 
command, if they were as willing to reward. But the worst 
of fashion in its operation on art is its sudden caprices. 
China-painting was at its height about 1806. Mr. Charles 
Muss, afterwards celebrated for his ‘ enamelling, was at that 
time a painter on porcelain : this application of colours was 
then a fashion, and ladies willingly gave him a guinea or more 
per lesson for his instructions. Within three years the taste 
subsided; ladies not only purchased less, but to a fashion for 
painting on china, ha$ succeeded the fashion for painting on 
velvet. Thence the fair students progressed to japanning, 
and at length settled with incredible ardour on the more femi¬ 
nine mysteries of shoe-making. f 

“ With varying 1 Vanities from every part, 

They (shift the moving toy-shop of the heart." 

Trembling ht his approaching fate, Muss by a vigorous 
effort turned from china to glass, (the art of painting on 
which was then little cultivated or understood,) but ere ho 
could taste the fruits of his ingenuity, his family was in want 
of bread. On a stormy night, drenched with rain, lie 
anxiously pursued bis way from Adam-street to Kensington, 
in hope of borrowing a shilling. His friend was in a nearly 
similar state of destitution; fortunately the latter, however, 
had still the blessed and English refuge of credit; and by this 
last remaining* possehe procured a loh'f, with which the 
victim of these sudden revorses in«feminine taste returned to 
his half-starved children. But, alas ! the destinies of nations 
have their influence upon porcelain! Peace triumphed on the 
Continent, and 

“ The tottering china shook without a wi».d!" 

Compared with the forsign ground of China, that on which wc 
paint is too coarse to allow equal beauty, whatever artsat wo 
employ: the faitft Is not with the painter, but in those who 
have not energy to ascertain and remedy the imperfection. 
*lbcy, it is true, have however the* cxiiasc, that in fashion 
every thing is novelty j to-day all must be ponderous and 
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massive ornament; to-morrow all must bo fillagreed and 
minute. 

A man whose service of plate is refashioned every ten years, 
will scarcely allow the silver-smith to expend the same price 
for designing and modelling, that was obtained when Rundell 
and Bridge, by employing the ablest designers in this country, 
supplanted competition, “ Something handsome must be got 
up,” and a meretricious and overloaded display is cheaper 
than exquisite execution; in some cases drawings have been 
sent abroad, to be there got up in metal at a cheaper rate. 

With regard tq s^lk-working: a feW years ago a committee 
of gentlemen of rank and distinction, who took an active in¬ 
terest in* the productions of British manufactures, obtained 
from" France? a sample <*£ figured silk representing the de¬ 
parture of a young soldier; they felt confident that our own 
manufacturers could equal, or even surpass its excellence; but 
where could they procure a pattern with similar beauty and 
national interest ? They applied to a foroign gentleman in 
London, who immediately called on an English artist whom he 
considered adequate to the performance. The subject under¬ 
taken was a young sailor returned from a successful cruise: 
he hears that, an old and valued friend is in prison for debt; 
ho hastens to the gaol; he finds his friend tended by one, only 
visiter, (his young daughter,) in sickness and desjiair. The 
composition gave great and general satisfaction ; but will it bo 
believed that the idea of a British tar in a prison (even though 
visiting it for so noble a purpose) appeared to our sages in silk 
to be slTockingly ominous ? they therefore wished the back¬ 
ground to h<? changed into a cottage! The artist insisted very 
properly on t^e fh’isoft, and heard no more of the patronage^ 
of tho committee. It is also a» anecdote th^t for many years 
an aristocratic *feeling prewsnted Wclkie’s Distraining for 
Bent ” being cngraved-Mest it should excite an unpleasant 
feeling towards the country gentlemen ! 

In nothing, Sir, to my mind, is the material and unelevated 
character which belongs generally to tho intellectual spirit of 
our times more developed than in our national Architecture. 
A stranger in our streets is struck vjjth the wealth, the gaud, 
thc^'omfort, the bustle, tho animation. But h6w rarely is ho 
impressed # with the vast and # august jwmylicity, that is tho 
result in arcMteetunj, as in letters, of a lofty taste, and tho 
witness of a peoplg penetrated with a passion for the ijf&at! 
The fihst thing that strikes us in England is the lowness of all 
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the public -buildings—they appear uncompleted; you would 
imagine a scythe had been drawn across them in t^e middle: 
they seemed dedicated to St. Denis, after he had lost his head. 
The next thing that strikes you in them is the want of origi¬ 
nality—they are odd, but unoriginal. Now, wherever an 
architecture is not original, it is sure to be inappropriate: we 
transplant what belongs to one climate to another wholly dis¬ 
tinct from it—what is associated with one history or religion, 
to a site in which the history and religion are ludicrously 
opposed to it. 

The celobratcd Stuart, who sought to,*introduce amongst 
us the knowledge of the Grecian principles of architectural 
elegance, has in reality corrupted rather than ^orreoted taste. 
Even he himself, laying down “The Appropriate,” as a 
necessary foundation in the theory of architecture, neglects it 
in his practice. Look at yonder chapel, it is perfectly uncon¬ 
nected and inharmonious with the character of the building 
attached to it; assuredly it is the most elegant chapel we can 
boast of—but you would imagine it must be designed for the 
devotions of some fastidious literary institution, or the “ daintie 
oratoire ” of a Queen. No! it is designed for our jolly tars, 
and the most refined temple is dedicated to the rudest 
worshippers. The followers of Stuart have made this want of 
suiting the design to the purpose still more ridiculous. On a 
church dedicated to St. Philip wc behold the ox-heads typical 
of Jupiter; and on the frieze of a building consecrated to a quiet 
literary society, with whom prancing horses and panting 
r ! dors have certainly no connection, wo see the bustling and 
fiery procession of a Grecian cavalcade. The Gtfeek architec¬ 
ture, even in its purity, is not adapted to gloomy and 
chilling climatq; all our associations connect it with bright 
skies and “ a garden life ; ” but when its grand proportions are 
omitted, and its minute details of tflien and unn a turn Ur. able 
mythology are carefully preserved, we cannot but think that 
we have adopted one at least of the ancient deities, and 
dedicated all our plagiarised blunders in stucco to—the 
Goddess of Laughter! 

Few, indeed, amidst* the wilderness of houses in which 
common sense wanders distracted, are the exceptions o?f a 
better, taste in imitation. But the portico of St. pan eras and 
the London University are beautiful replies from ancient 
tetriples, if nothing more, and it is impossible not to point out 
to the favour of foreigners the small Ionic chapol in North 
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Andiej Street, and the entrance to Exeter Hall, in which last 
there is cvm a lofty as well as an accurate tasto. 

• But as a proof of the sudden progress which art makes, 
when divorced from imitation, I instance tb you ouy bridges : 
Waterloo and Southwark bridges are both admirable in their 
way—they are English ; we may reasonably be proud of them, 
for they are our own. 

For my part I candidly confess, however I may draw 
down on myself the languid contempt of the would-be 
amateurs of the portfolio—that I think, in architecture as in 
pootry, we should sack the germ of beauty in the associations 
that belong to the peculiar peoplc^it is addressed to. Every¬ 
thing great Jin art musff be national. Wherever wo are at a 
loss for invention, dot uh not go back to tho past of other 
countries, bnt the past of our own—not to imitate, not to 
renew, but to adapt, to improve; to take the old spirit, but 
to direct it to new uses. If a great architectural genius were 
to vise among us, a genius that should combine the Beautiful 
with the Appropriate, satisfy the wants, stiifc Mie character, 
adapt itself to the life, and command, by an irresistible sympa¬ 
thy, the admiration of the people, I am convinced that his 
inspiration would bo derived from a profound sdudy of our own 
national monuments of architecture f^om the Saxon to the 
Elizabet han. I<Te should copy neither, but produce a school 
from both, allied at ouce to our history, our poetry, our 
religion, and our climate. Nothing is so essentially patriotic 
as the a#ts; thby only permanently flourish amongst a people, 
when they spring from an indigenous soil. • 

From this slight ai^l rapid survey of tho state of the arts in 
England, we 'may observe, first, that there is no cause to com-* 
plain of their decline;—secondly, that as tlwse efforts of art 
most adapted to private fhvonr h'afh succeeded far more 
amongst us, than those adaptod to the public purposes of a 
state; so tho absence of state encouragement, and the prepon¬ 
derance of individual patronage, lihvo operated prejudicially on 
tho grander schools. Even (with a few distinguished excep¬ 
tions) our finest historical paintings, such as those of Martin, 
are on a small scale of size, adapted mere for thq private house 
thtf.il the public hall. And it is mostly on achievements which 
appeal not to great passions, «r to pur3 iiftellect—but to tho 
household and domostic interests—that our 'highest agists 
have lavished theitigodins. We see Turner in landscape, and 
Landseer in animals, Stanfield in scenes, and Wilkie, whoso 
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lentiment is purer, loftier, and deeper than all, (save Martin’s,) 
.Addressing himself, in the more popular of his paintings, 
to the most firesido and familiar associations. The rarer and 
more latent, the m'bre intellectual and immaterial sources of 
interest, are not those to which English genius applies itself. 
We may note also a ^curious coincidence between the Royal 
Academy for Art, and the Royal Academy for Science ; both 
ridiculous for their pretensions, but eminent for their inutility 
—the creatures of the worst social foibles of jealousy and 
exclusiveness—severe to genius, and uxorious to dotage upon 
the Mcdioci’ity which has produced them so numerous a 
family. 

But as I consider that the architecture of a nation'is one of 
the most visible types of its prevafent character, so in that 
department all with us is comfortable and nothing vast. A 
sense of poetry is usually the best corrector and inspiration of 
prose—so a correspondent poetry in the national mind not 
only elevates the more graceful, but preserves also a noble and 
appropriate harmony in the more useful, arts. It is that 
poetry op wind which cvv-ry commercial people should be 
careful to preserve and to refresh. 


CHAPTER X. 

* v 

Supplementary CiiaPvActers. 

t 

Lord Plume—Sneak—Memllehon—St. Malo, the young Poet—His opposite, 
Snap, the Philosopherlinp -Gloss Crimson, the Loyal Academician. 

-J j . 

Lord Plume is one* bf those ‘Writers of the old school of 
whom so few are at ''present existing—writers who have a 
great notion of care in composition—who polish, who elaborate, 
who are hours over a sentence, which, after all, is, nine times 
out of ton, either a fallacy or a truism. He writes a stiff, 
upright hand, and values himself upon being a witty corre¬ 
spondent. He has established an unfortunate target in every 
court in Europe, at which he shoots a monthly despatch, v H 0 
is deep read in nsenfoirs, and * has Grammonfc at his fmgers*- 
ends : he sweatfs by Horace Walpole, who wbuld have made a 
capital butt of him. He reads the Latin peats, and styles him¬ 
self F.R.S. He asks you how you would translate ‘ simplex 
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mundUiis ’ and ‘ cupia n avium *—takes out liis handkerchief 
while yojji consider the novel question, sighs, and owns tho 
.phrases are indeed untranslatable. Ho is full of anecdotes and 
the by-gone scandal of our grandmothers': he will givo you 
the history of every crim. con. which took place between a 
wig and a farthingale. He passes for a man of most elegant 
mind—sets up for a Maecenas, and has a new portrait of him¬ 
self painted every year, out of a tender mindfulness, I suppose, 
for the convenience of some future Grammont. Lord Plume 
hast, dabbled greatly in reviews—not a friend of his ever wrote 
a book that he cUd^not write tohim abetter of compliment, and 
ajninst him an article of satire : he thinks he has the Voltaire 
turn^and can say a sUarp thing or two. He looks out for 
every new book written T>y a friend with the alacrity of a wit 
looking out for a repartee. Of late years, indeed, ho has not, 
however, written much in the Quarterlies, for ho was found 
out in a squib on his uncle, and lost a legacy in consequence : 
besides, he is editing memoirs of his own ancestors. Lord 
Plume thinks it elegant to write,, but low *to otmfess it; the 
anonymous, therefore, has great aharms for him: he throws 
off his jealousy and his wit at the same time, and bathes in the 
Caslalian stream with as much secrecy as if .lie were one of 
its nymphs. He believes, indeed, that it would bo too great a 
condescension i» his genius to appear^n the glare of day—it 
would create too great a sensation—lie thinks men would stop 
each other in the street to exclaim, “Good God! have you 
heard tljyD news?—Plume has turned author! ” Delightedly, 
then, in liis^youngor day, crept he, nameless and secret, into 
tho literary world, is suspected of having written polities 
as well as criticism, and retailed all tho tattle of the court by* 
way of enlightening the people? Plume is a great man. 

From this gentlo support-dr of tlie a^nvmous press, turn for 
one moment to gaze on £bo most dirty*of its disgraces. Sneak 
“ keeps a Sunday newspaper ” as a reservoir for the filth of tho 
week ; he lets out a cabinet d’aisdnee for any man who wishes 
to be delivered of a. lie. No trader of the kind can be more 
obliging or moje ill-savoured: his soul stinks of his profession, 
and you spit when you hear his aame. Sneak has run 
tliyc'dgh all the circle of scoundrelism : whatever is most base, 
dastardly, and contemptible, S»eak has flbnftnitted. Is%, lie to 
bo told of any Sneak tells it. Is a Countess to bo 

slandered? Sneak slanders her. Is theft to bo committed? 
Sneak" writes to you—“ Sir, I havo received some anecdotes 
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about you, which I would not publish for the world if you will 
give me ten pounds for them.” Sneak would declare his own 
mother a drab, and his father a hangman, for sixponce-, 
halfpenny^ Sneak 1 sets up for a sort of Beau Sneak—crawls 
behind the scenes, and chats with the candlc-snuffer: when ho 
gets drunk, Sneak forgets himself,and speaks to a gentleman; 
the gentleman knocks him down. No man has been so often 
kicked as Sneak—no man so often horsewhipped; his whole 
carcase is branded with the contumely of castigation:— 
methinks there is, nevertheless, another chastisement in 
reserve for him at the first convenient opportunity. It is a 
pity to beat one so often beaten—to break bones that have 
been so often broken; but why deny*oneself a luxury at so 
trifling an expense ?—it will be some honour to beat him 
worse than he has been beaten yet! Sneak is at heart the 
most miserable of men; he is poisoned by tho stench of his 
own disgrace: ho knows that every man loathes him; he 
strives to bnoy himself from “the gravcolent abyss” of his 
infamy by grasping at some scamp of a lord. One lord, with 
one shred of character left to his back, promised, to diuo with 
him, and has been stark naked of character ever since. Sneak 
has stuck up a wooden box in a nursery garden between liicli- 
mond and London, exactly of that description of architecture 
you would suppose him to favour : it is for al 1 the world liko 
the temple which the Git erects to the Homan Goddess of 
Sewers ; here “his soul still sits at squat.” The little house 
stares you in the face, and reminds you at onev- of the night¬ 
man its owner. In vain would ingenuity dissociate the name 
of Sneak from the thought of the scavenger. This beautiful 
effect of the anonymous system I have thus Iwnoured with 
mention, in order that posterity may learn to what degree of 
rottenness rascality capita corrupted. 

Mendlehon is a man <Jf remarkable falent, and of that biting 
wit which tempts the possessor into satire. Mendlehon set up 
a journal, the vein of which ran into personal abuse; Mendle¬ 
hon then went nowhere, and himself and his authorship woro 
alike unknown: he became courted—he went into society, his 
journalism was discovered and avowed. Since then tho gossips 
say that the journal has grown dull, for it runs no longer into 
scurrility. WhenHhVi anonymous was dropped, tho writer 
came,under the' eye of public opinion, and Lis ^respectability 
forlnds him to bo abusive. 1 ** 

Of all melancholy and disappointed persons, a young poet 
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in this day is perhaps the most. Observe that pale and dis¬ 
contented countenance, that air at once shy and prond. St. 

•Malo is a poet of considerable genius; he gives himself alto¬ 
gether np to tho Muse—ho is consumed with the desire of 
fame; the loud celebrity of Byron yet rings in his ears : he 
asks himself, why ho should not be equally famous: he has 
no pleasure in the social world: he feels himself not suffi¬ 
ciently made of: he thinks “ by-and-by they will run after my 
genius: ” he is awkward and gloomy; for he lives not in the 
present: he plunges into an imaginary future never to bo 
realized. He go«s into tho world thinking the world must 
admire him, and ask “Who is tl^at interesting young man ? ” 
He dias nefc sympathy "with other men’s amusements, unless 
they either write«poetry themselves or read his own: he 
expects all men to have sympathy with him; his ear and 
taste were formed early in the school of Byron; ho has now 
advanced to the schools of Wordsworth and Shelley. He 
imitates tho two last unconsciously, and then wonders why 
his hooks do not sell: if the original did nT>t add, why should 
the copy ? He never read philostphy, yet he affects to write 
metaphysics, and gives with considerable enthusiasm into the 
Unintelligible. Verse-writing is tho serious occupation of his 
life ; he publishes his poems, and expects them in his heart 
to have an enormous sale. He cannot believe that the world 
has gone round; that every time has its gonius; that the 
genius of litis time is wholly antipoetic. He throws away 
thought and energy, and indomitable perseverance, and tho 
enviable fapulty of concentrating ambition upon a barren and 
unprofitable pursuit# His talents whisper him “ success,”— 
tlicir direction ensures him “disappointment.” How many 
St. Malos haw? I known!—But hart of them, poor follows, 
have married their firat Cousins, gdfie into tho church, and 
are now cultivating a flower-garden \* 

But who is this dry and austere young man, with sneer on 
lip and spectacles on nose ? Hd is the opposite to tho poet— 
ho is Snap, # the academical philosopher ling. Sent up to 
Cambridge t« learn theology, he has studied Locke, and be¬ 
come materialist. I blame him 11 JI for tbaf;; doubtless ho 
bus a right to his opinion, but ho thinks nobody else has a 
right to *in £ other opinion than his: Tie fays with a Sneering 
smile, “Oli, of* course, Locke was too clover a man njjb to 
know what his ^’imflples must lead to; but ho did not dare 
to speak out for fear of the bigots.” Yon demur—ho curls 
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liis lip at you—ho has no toleration for a believer; he compre¬ 
hends not the vast philosophy of faith * he cannot g^t beyond 
Hume upon Miracles; he looks down if you utter the word, 
“ soul,” anjrl laughs‘in his sleeve; he is the most intolerant of 
men; he cannot think how you can possibly believe what 
seems to him such evident nonsense. He carries his ma¬ 
terialism into all his studies; he is very fond of political 
economy, and applies its principles to all things; he does not 
think that government should interfere with education, because 
it should not interfere about money. He is incapable of 
seeing that men must bo induced to bo g-oqd, but that they 
require no inducement to get rich; that a poor man will strivo 
for wealth, that an immoral man will mt strive for iftorality; 
that an ignorant man will not run* after, knowfedgo; "that 
governments should tempt to virtue, but human passions will 
tend to wealth. If our philosopherling enters the House of 
Commons, he sets up for a man of business; be begs to be 
put upon the dullest committees ; he would not lose an hour 
of twaddle fois the* world; he affects to despise eloquence, but 
lie never speaks without having learnt* every sentence by 
heart. And oh! such sentences, and such delivery! for tho 
Snaps have no enthusiasm! It is the nature of the material 
philosophy to forbid that beautiful prodigality of heart; ho 
unites in his agreeable?’style, tho pomp of apathy with the 
solemnity of dulness. Nino times out of ten our philosopher- 
ling is tho son of a merchant, his very pulse seems to enter 
its account in the ledger-book. Ah Plato! Ah Milton! did 
yovi mean the lute of philosophy for hands like these ! 

“ And how, Sir, do you like this engraving of Martin’s ? ” 
Go, my dear reader, put+ hat question to yon gentleman with 
the powdered head—tliao gentleman is a Roy^l Academician. 

I never met with an AcSfclemician Vho did not seem to think 
you insulted him by an Eulogy on Martin. Mr. Gloss Crimson 
is one of those who measure all art by the Somerset-liouso 
Exhibition. He ekes out liis talk from Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
discourse—he is very fond of insisting on the necessity of 
study and labour, and of copying the antiqyo. r *‘ Sir,” quoth 
he, one day, “ painting i%the synonym oi perseverance.” He 
likes not the company of young artists; he is angry if invite^ 
to meet*, them; he oalls them indiscriminately “ shallow cox¬ 
combs.” He is a great worshipper of Dr.«Jc*an!?on, and tells 
you 1 hat J)r. Johnson extolled the project* of the Academy. 
Alas, lie little knows that the good doctor somewhere woddors 
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what people can be thinking of to talk of such trifles as an 
Academy for Painting! He is intensely jealous, and more 
<jxclusive tnan a second-rate Countess; he laments the decay 
of patronage in this country; he believes'everything in art 
depends upon lords he bows to the ground when he sees an 
earl; and thinks of Pericles and Leo X. His colours aro 
bright and gaudy as a Dutchman’s flower-garden, for they are 
put on with an eye to the Exhibition, in which everything 
goes by glare. He has a great notion of the dignity of 
portrait-painting. He would like to say to you, “ Sir, I have 
painted four Earl# t^iis year, aril?, a MJrehioness, and if that’s 
not a high school of painting, tell me what is F ” Ho has a 
great contempt for Haydon, and is suro “ the nobility won’t 
employ him.* Ho £hinkH the National Gallery a necessary 
perquisite of the Royal Academicians. “ Lord, Sir,” saith he, 
“ if we did .not manage the matter, there would be no dis¬ 
crimination, and you might see Mr. Howard’s pictures in no 
better a situation than ”— 

“Mr. Martin’s—that would be a shame! ” 

And so much, dear Sir, for characters that may serve to 
illustrate a few of the intellectual influences of the time. 
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INSCRIBED TO 

THE ENGLISH .PEOPLE/ 


“ Since the affairs of men rest still uncertain, 

Let’s reason with the worst that may befall.” 

SHAK8PEA11E. 

( “Si quid novisti rectius istis 
Carididus unperti—si non, his utoce meeum.” * 

I HoilAT. 


CHAPTER I. 

Address to the people.— Resum6 of the principal bearings of former portions of 
this work.—Our social errors or abuses not attributable either to a Monarchy 
or an Established Church. 

*Jf, my dear countrymen, you can spare a few minutes from 
the very great bustle in which you all t seem to lie at present; 
o if you can cease forwhile from the agreeable duties of 
abusing the Ministry, reckoning up your bad, debts, deploring 
the state of the markka, and wokdering what is to become of 
you; if you can spare 6 a few minutefe to listen to your neigh¬ 
bour, who has your interest always at heart; he flatters 
himself that you will possibly find you have not entirely 
thrown away your timo. 

I inscribe to you this, my fifth, book, which ’comprehends a 
survey of our politicakstate, because, between you and me, I 
shrewdly suspect that the condition of tho country is mgro 
your concern than that of any ono else. Certain 4 politicians, 
it is true, are f of opinion that patriotism fe an oligarchical 

t. 

* [If you know anything more true than these precepts, tell me* frankly 
—if not, act upon these with me.] 
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virtue, and that the people are only anxious to go to the Devil 
as fast as they possibly can. To hear them, one must 
suppose that you are the greatest fools in existence, and 
that every piece of advice you are in the habit of .giving to 
your rulers tends only to implore them to ruin you with all 
convenient despatch. For my part, I do not believe these 
gentlemen ; without thinking you either saints or sages, you 
have always seemed to me sensible good sort of persons, who 
have a very quick eye to your own interests, and seldom 
insist much upon any thing that, if granted, would operate 
greatly to your disadvantage. * I inscribe tbis book to you, 
and wc will now proceed to its contents. 

I am obliged to suppose that you have read the preceding 
sections of tbo work*—it iS a bold hypothesis, I know, but we 
reasoners cannot get on without taking something for granted. 
Now, in all .states, there is some one predominant influence, 
either monarchical or sacerdotal, or popnlar, or aristocratic. 
What is the influence which, throughout the previous sections 
of this work, I have graced and proved to bfc tb« dominating 
influence of England; colouring the national character, per¬ 
vading every grade of our social system, ruling our education, 
governing our religion, operating on our literature, our philo¬ 
sophy, our sciences, our arts ? You answer at once, that it is 
the AmsTooiiJfc'Uk It is so. Now then%b serve, many of your 
(perhaps) inconsiderate friends insinuate the disadvantages of 
a Monarchy*and the vices of an Established Church— those 
are the influences which they assert to be hostile to your 
welfare. Yon perceive by the examination into which we 
have entered* that thi^is nob the fact; whatever be tbe faults 
in any part o!" onr moral, social, or rbitclleetual system, wc < 
have not traced the causes of those fawlts to iho monarchical 
influences. I grant tliat^ m*some respects, (but those chiefly 
the effects of a clumsy machinery,) ^e have something to 
complain of in certain workings of the Established Church. 
Tithes are unpleasant messengers between our pastors and 
ourselves, but, as we are about to substitute for these a more 
agreeable agoilgy, ave will not talk any longer of the old 
grievance: in the true English spirit, when the offence is 
ov^r, we will forget and forgive. The custom of Squire- 
archical patronage in the Ohmrch, of *rmikrag the Aire of 
souls a provision f#'r younger sons, gives us* ns I have at¬ 
tempted to prove, wany* inactive and ineffective pastors. JfTut 
this, you will observe, is not the necessary consequence of an 

* it 
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establishment itself, but of the aristocratic influence which is 
brought to bear on the establishment: just as those vast 
expenses, which we have managed to incur, havo not been the 
fault of the representative system, but of the aristocracy by 
which the system has been corrupted: the two instances aro 
parallel. In penetrating every corner of the island, in colo¬ 
nizing every village with the agents of civilization, in found¬ 
ing schools, in enlightening squires, in operating unconsciously 
on the moral character and spiritual teaching of dissenters; 
in curbing to a certain limit the gloomy excesses of fanaticism 
—in all this you behold the redeeming effects of an eccle¬ 
siastical establishment,—effects which are sufficient, let us 
acknowledge, to atono tenfold for ail its abuses,* and which 
even the aristocratic deteriorations ha Tr e not been fcaneful 
enough to destroy. 

It is not therefore, my friends, against a Monarchy or 
against an ecclesiastical establishment, that it becomes us, as 
thinking and dispassionate men, to direct tho liberalism of 
the age. Nj, itris against a very peculiar and all-penetrative 
organization of the arisi >cratic spirit! This is very im¬ 
portant for us thoroughly to understand and fully to acknow¬ 
ledge. This i,s a first principle, to bo firmly established if we 
do not desire to fight in tho dark against imaginary thieves 
while tho real marauders aro robbing us wit]; impunity. 

Between ourselves, I see a large portion of the aristocracy 
ready at any opportunity to throw the blame of their own 
misdeeds upon the king or the unfortunate bishops. 13c on 
your guard against them! 
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CHAPTER II. 

The King has no interest counter to that of the people—Corruption lucrative 
only to the Aristocracy—The last scarcely less monies to the King than to 
the People—The loyalty of Lord Grey—The assertion, that to weaken the 
Aristocracy weakens the Crown, contradicted—The assertion, that an Aris¬ 
tocracy protects the People from the Crown, equally false—Anrient dogmas 
inapplicable to modern times—The Art of Panting divides, with a mighty 
gulf, the two grqjitperiods of civilization—A Republic in this country 
would be an unrelieved Aristocracy—The Feeling of the People is aris¬ 
tocratic—A certain Senate’s boast—Tkc destruction of titles would not 
destroy the ^jfiftocratic power— The advantage of Monarchy. 

In examining the national character and our various social 
system, we do not find the monarchical influence pernicious; I 
might venture to say more,—we shall generally find the 
monarch the most efficient check to the anti-popular interests. 
Look to our later history! Do you not reiAarl# that, in all 
popular measures, the King has taicen part with yourselves ? 
—has taken part with the people ? The concurrence of two 
branches of the legislature—the executive and tfte representa¬ 
tive—has compelled the reluctant assent of tho hereditary 
chamber. Wfiat# interest has a monarch in the perpetuation 
of abuses ? He, unlike the aristocracy, has nothing to lose by 
concession to the popular advantage. What interest has he 
in tho preservation of game laws and corn laws—of corpora¬ 
tions and monopolies, or of tho vast and complicated ramiffr 
cations from # whieh aijstoerntic nepotism raises a forest of 
corruption out «f a single banyan ?—A n easy people makes a 
powerful King, b»t a weak Nobtesse. Wo, friends, no—a 
king lias nothing to gain by* impoverishing his people; but 
every lord has a mortgage to pay ofir,*or a younger son to 
piovido for, and it is for the aristocracy, not the king, that 
corruption is a lucrative system. ’’Compare, at this moment, 
that which a prime minister “ does for his family ” with that 
which his royal*$nasier can do for his own. Heavens ! what 
a storm was raised when the King’s son*obfaiacd jthe appoint¬ 
ing of the Tower! Was he not compelled to resign that 
potty command—so great was thfc popular clamour—so Silent 
the ministerial eloilfrwfiice P But, my Lord Grey*! what son~ 
what brother—whabmephew—what cousin—what remote and 
nnconjectured relative in the Genesis of the Greys has not 
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fastened his limpet to the rock* of the national expenditure ? 
Attack the propriety of these appointments, and what haughty 
rebukes from thermistor will you not receive! The tongue 
so mute for the King’s son, rolls in thunder about the revered 
heads of the innumerable and unimpugnable Greyides. A 
king stands aloof and apart from the feuds and tho jealousies 
—the sordid avarice—the place-hunting ambition—which be¬ 
long to those only a little above tho people. Tho aristocracy 
have been no less bis enemies than ours—they have crippled 
his power while they have encroached on our resources. For 
the nature of that freedom which result from a privileged 
order partakes rather of the prido ( of arrogant^ than the 
passion for liberty. Observe how jiatural a generous Royalty 
is to yon, and how selfishness distorts the loyalty of an aris¬ 
tocracy. When the Reform Bill was at length to receive the 
royal assent, were you not all breathless with a hope that the 
King would assent to it in parson ? —were you not all anxious 
for an event, which should, after au interval of doubt and 
jealousy, restore William the Reformer to your affections? 
You saw in so natnral ail opportunity for the King to pro¬ 
claim his heartiness in your cause, a fitting and a solemn 
occasion for both King and people to renew an uninterrupted 
confidence; your loyalty expected—demanded this gratifica¬ 
tion ; it was the loyalty of a generous people. But his 
Majesty did not confirm the Bill in person. Now, ask 
yourselves this question, Ought not my Lord Grey, if un¬ 
affectedly and sincerely loyal—ought he not to have*»prevailcd 
upon his Majesty to win to himself such golden opinions at so 
easy a price ?—can we believe that he had not the power to 
prevail ? When the, King had assented to the creation of 

E eers, if necessary, ran we supnose that Ins Majesty would 
ave refused a concession bo much more reasonable, had it 
been urged with ,an equal force ? No. Lord Grey had tho 
power, and he cared not to exert it. He ought to have re¬ 
solved that his sovereign/who had borne tho odium of one 
party, shonld receive the gratitude of the other: generously 
sinking his own pomp of popularity, he should have resolved 
that the King should* appear first and prominent in tho great 
act of grace; he mpst have known that the appearance of a 
lukewarm consent was a sigh of weakness in the ' 1 crown—the 
appearance of: zealous assent was a toke^ of its magnanimity 

< i 

* [The mollusc gertn, here, is sufficiently apparent of the Tito Barnacles of 
twenty-three years afterwards in “ Little Dorrit .] 
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and.its power. But Lord Grey loved to stand forth, the prime 
agent of # good; be was willing that the curtain should be 
rawn across the throne, and leave himself in the front- 
ground, unrelieved and alone, in all the "stiffness ,of conde¬ 
scending ostentation; he was willing to monopolize the 
honours of reform, and to appear to have gained a victory over 
the King himself. JMy friends, see the loyalty of an aristocrat! 

An aristocracy like ours is, I say, equally hostile to the 
Kiug’s just power and popularity as it is hostile to the 
welfare of the people. “ Ah, but,” cry some, “ if you weaken 
the aristocracy, yojjL weaken tlte erofru.” Is that necessarily 
the case ? Is a powerful aristocracy necessary to the safety 
of the throna? Lock*round the world, and see. Are not 
thoso ’monarchies tjio m*st powerful and the most settled in 
which the influence of the aristocracy is least strong, in which 
the people guid the king form one state, and the aristocracy 
are the ornaments of the fabric, not the foundations ? Look 
at Prussia, tho best governed country in the world, and one 
in which the happiness of the people reconcilgs to despotism 
itself. Believe me, my friends, yliere a people are highly 
educated, absolute monarchy is moro safe and less corrupting 
than a grasping nobility. 

Look again to the history of the states around you ; so far 
from a king 1 deriving strength from aristocracy, it is the 
vices of an aristocracy, and not of a monarch, that usually de¬ 
stroy a kingdom : it is tho nobles that take popularity from a 
court—j^heir scandal and their gossip—their backstairs-creep¬ 
ing and gliding, tlicir ridicule of their master behind his ba^k, 
their adulatTon to hisjfacc—these are the causes that dim the 
lustre of royalty in man's eyes, and vulgarize the divinity tha-h 
should hedge asking. Impatient of t|ie abuses of authority, 
the people do not examine Cicely from^what quarter of autho¬ 
rity the abuses proceed, and they concentrate on the most 
prominent object the odium which belongs of right to objects 
more subordinate and less seen* I say that an aristocracy, 
when corrupted, destroys, and does not preserve a monarchy, 
and 1 point tdJFrance for an example: had tho French aris¬ 
tocracy been less strong and less odiouo, Louis XVI. would not 
lyivc fallen a victim to that fearful glamoury $liich conjured 
a scaffold from a throne. Thafcnnfortuimta king may justly be 
called a martyr was a martyr to the vice^of his noblesse I 

I deny, then, thy? assertion of thoso who term it dangcJPous 
to wdhkor* the aristocracy on the ground that by so doing we 
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should weaken the monarchy. Henry VII. and Louis XI. 
may teach us wiser notions of the foundations of monarchical 
sway. I deny still more strongly that we reqnife the un- 
diminisheyd power <of the aristocracy as a check to the prero¬ 
gative of the king. My good friends, you all know the old 
dogma, that a strong nobility prevents monarchical encroach¬ 
ment. Now, tell mo candidly, do you not think we can take 
care of ourselves F Do wc want these disinterested proxies to 
attend to our interests ? For my part, I fear that wo can 
but imperfectly afford such very expensive stewards. When 
we were mind’s in education, they might have been necessary 
evils; but now wc are grown up, and can take care of our own 
concerns. Can yon fancy, iny dear friends, ihjat in the aris¬ 
tocracy were not, “ if it bad bowed the head aifd broke the 
stalk, and fallen into the portion of weeds and worn-out 
faces,”* can you fancy that you would not be equally vigilant 
against any very dangerous assumptions on the part of the 
monarch? 'Trust me, while the looms of Manchester are at 
work—while*the forges of Sheffield ring upon our cars— 
while morning and night tl;e cress unfouls her broad banner, 
visible from John o’ Groats to the Land’s-cnd, there is but 
little fear that the stout heart of England should fall into so 
lethargic a slumber that a king could gather armies without 
her consent, construct dungeons without her knowledge, raise 
taxes without her connivance, and wake her at last to behold 
a sudden tyranny, and mourn for the departed vigilance of 
incorruptible courtiers! i 

Jn truth, my friends, all those ancient arguments on the 
necessity of a strong aristocracy, to cheek the king* on the one 
,side, aud the commons on the other, are utterly inapplicable 
now. The checking poorer is not content to bjp a check alone; 
it is like the sea, and ^aitis in every place where it does not 
recede: as we have seen, it has entered, penetrated, suffused 
every part of the vCry influences which ought to have opposed 
it; and I tell you once for»all, my friend, that most of the 
ancient maxims of polity dragged forth from garbled extracts 
of half-read classics—maxims of polity which jvere applicable 
to the world before the invention of printing, are for that very 
reason inapplicable now. Perfectly right, perhaps, were tlio 
statesman of old ip tkeir scoffs* and declamations ^gainst tfio 
people: the people were then uneducated, a s more t brute physical 
forte; bnt the magic of Gnttenburg and FUsfc hath conjured 

* Jeremy Taylor. 9 
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a wide chasm between the past and tbo future history of man¬ 
kind : tbo people of ono side the gulf arc not the people of 
the other*} the physical force is no longer separated from the 
moral ; mind lias by slow degrees crept in^o the mighty mass 
—the popular Cymon has received a soul! In the primal and 
restless consciousness of tho new spirit, Luther appealed to the 
people—tho first, since Christ, who so adventured. From 
that moment all tho codes of classic dogmatists were worth¬ 
less—tho expired leases to an estate just let to new tenants, 
and upon new conditions. 

There is an era in civilization, when an aristocracy may 
be safely allowed a*disproportionato strength, because an aristo¬ 
cracy is 4Hen gomposccLof the best educated men ,* and because 
their “very Haughtiness w^ich fears liberty resists servitude. 

In that era, men*set apart from the baser drudgeries of life, 
and devoted to the pursuit of arms, which in all times links 
itself with certain principles of honour, can scarcely fail of in¬ 
spiring somewhat of refinement and of gallantry into the 
stubborn masses of an unenlightened society^: their very osten¬ 
tation promotes industry ;—and industry, in diffusing wealth, 
expedites civilization. But, as ft is profoundly laid down by 
Montesquieu, “ there is a very great difference between a 
system which makes a State great, and a system which pre¬ 
serves its greatness.” The era in wl*oh it is wise to promote 
a dominant aristocracy ceases when monarchs arc not military 
chiefs, and the people of themselves can check whatever excess 
of power in tfee sovereign they may deem dangerous; it ceases 
when fioblcs become weak, but tho spirit of aristocracy^be¬ 
comes strdtag; (two consequences, the result of a numerous 
peerage whigh leave? half of the o^ler mendicants upon cor¬ 
ruption, but confirms the spirit wbjjpk the # order has engen¬ 
dered, by insensibly extending its influence throughout tho 
subordinate grades with which it §<5eks intermarriage, aud 
from which it roceivos its supplies ; at that time chivalry has 
abandoned tho nobles, and corruption has supplied its place;) 
—it ceases wjen an aristocracy is no longer in advance of the 
people, and » king and his subjects require no obstacle to their 
confidence in each other. # 

Thus then, neither for tho safety of tho king nor for that of 
\ho peopjo, is it incumbent upon us to*pr^servo undijpinishod, 
or rather urifcoiwe^ted, tho Aristocratic power. But while both 
poople and king Jan qycn do without an aristocracy, coul&you, 
my friends, do equally well without a king ? Come, let us 
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suppose that the wish of certain politicians were gratified ; let 
us suppose that a republic were established to-morrow ? I 
will tell yon what would be the result—your republic would 
be the very worst of aristocracies! 

Do not fancy, as some contend, that the aristocracy would 
fall if the king fell. Not a whit of it. Yon may sweep away 
the House of Lords if you like; you may destroy titles ; you 
may make a bonfire of orb and ermine, and after all your pains, 
the aristocracy would be exactly as strong as ever. For its 
power is not in a tapestried chamber, or in a crimson woolsack, 
or in ribbons and stars, in coronets and titles; its power, my 
friends, is in yourselves; its power is in the aristocratic spirit 
and sympathy which pervade you all? In your oV.'n hearts 
while you shout for popular measures, you have A* reverential 
notion of the excellence of aristocratic agents; you think rich 
people alone “ respectable; ” you have a great idea of station; 
you consider a man is the better for being above his fellows, 
not in virtue and intellect, bnt in tlio good things of life. The 
most eminent of your representatives is accustomed to boast 
“ that he owes his station to his father'! industry in cotton¬ 
spinning : ” you admire him when he does so—it is bnt a few 
weeks since that you rent the air when the boast was uttered; 
you fancied the’ boast was democratic and truth-loving. It 
was just tho reverse—<very aristocratic (though* in a vulgar 
mode of aristocracy) and very falso. Owes his station to 
cotton-spinning! Observe that the boast implies a pride 
of wealth, an aristocracy of feeling much norc offensive 
than tho pride of birth. Owes his station to cotton- 
spinning! If a man did so owe it, to my mifid there is 
nothing to boast of, nothing very ennooling ir the process 
of cotton-spinning. But what your Representative means to 
say, is this,—that the industry of &is father in amassing an 
immense fortune is praiseworthy, and he is therefore proud of 
it; and you, my dear friends, being most of yon employed in 
money-getting, arc very apt to be charmed with the compli¬ 
ment. But successful industry in amassing money, is a very 
poor quality in the eyes of men who cheris^ high notions of 
morality; it is compatible with the meanest vices, with the 
paltriest exertions of intellect, with servility, with cunning, 
with avarice, with over-reaching! Compatible! $Tay, it iB 
by those very qualities, that, nine times oijt <of Hen, a largo 
fortoie is made! They wero doubtless npt, tho failings of 
your Representative’s father. I know nothing about gentle- 
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man now no more; lie enjoyed a high character; he may have 
had every virtue under the sun ; I will willingly suppose that 
he had; but, let us stick to the point; it was only of one 
Virtue that Sir Robert Peel boasted—'namely, the»virtue of 
making money. If this was an aristocratic boast, if it showed 
a poor comprehension of morality, so, on the other hand, it 
was not true in itself. And your Representative must have 
known it was not true while he uttered it. It is not trnc, that 
that distinguished man owes his station in the world to his 
father’s industry ; it is not true, that cotton-spinning has any¬ 
thing at all to do with it; he*owes*his station to his own 
talents, to his own eloquence, to his own perseverance—these 
are qualities to be proud of; andV great man might refer to 
them faith a^ioblc modesty; but to please you, my dear friends, 
the crafty orator onty talks of the to Jcalcm of cotton-spinning, 
and the to pjrcjoon of money-making. 

Believe me, then, that if you wore to institute a republic to¬ 
morrow, it would be an aristocratic republic; and though it 
■would be just as bad if it were an aristocracy oi* shopkeepers, 
as if it were an aristocracy of nobles, yet I believe on the 
whole it would be an aristocracy very much resembling the 
present one (only without the control which the # king*s preroga¬ 
tive at present affords him). And for one eminent reason— 
namely, the ifiinjcnse property of our ndblcs and landed gentry ! 
Recollect, that in this respect they differ from most other 
aristocracies, which are merely tho shadows of a court and 
without substance in themselves. Prom most other aris¬ 
tocracies, sweep away the office and the title, and they them¬ 
selves are ntt; but banish from court a Northumberland, a 
Lonsdale, a (glevolanTl, a Bedford, o.r a Yarborough; take* 
away their dukedoms and their car^loms, iheir ribbons or 
their robes, and they are exfcetly as powerful, with those broad 
lands and those mighty* rent-rolls, as* ibey were before. In 
any republic you can devise, men with tffis property will be 
uppermost; they will be still you* rulers, as long as yon your¬ 
selves think th«b property is the legal heir to respect. 

1 always sufmos^, my friends, in the above remarks, that 
you would not take away tho property^ as is recommended by 
some of the unstara {>ed newspapers, to which our Government 
wall permit no reply, and whioh therefore* enjoy a monopoly 
over tho miiidfe oft tfye poor; I always imagine, that, republican 
or monarchical, ytyi will still bo English; I always imagine 
that, come whaj may, you will still be honest, and without 
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honesty it is useless to talk of republics. Let possessions be 
insecure, and your republic would merge rapidly into a 
despotism. All liistory tells us, that the momdlit liberty 
invades property, the reign of arbitrary power is at hand; — 
the flock fly to a shepherd to protect them from wolves. 
Better one despot, than a reign of robbers. 

If we owe so much of our faults and imperfections to the 
aristocratic influence, need 1 ask you if you would like an 
unrelieved aristocracy ? If not, my friends, lot us rally round 
the Throne. 


CHAPTER TIL * . " . 

■ 

The Monarchy shown to be less expensive than is believed.—An excuse for 
defending -what Whigs say no one attacks. , 

But the Throno is expensive. Ah! hark to the popular 
cry:— , 

“ That’s the wavering Commons; for their love 
Lies in their purses, and whoso empties them 
By bo much tills their hearts with deadly hate, 

AVh .'rein the King stands generally condemned.”* 

The belief that tbe Throne costs something cyyute enormous is 
generally received in the manufacturing towns—thanks again 
io the unstamped publications, to which Lord Althorp, 
(desiring a republic, I suppose,) compels the poor—never will 
1 Jio weary of urging the Government on that point!—And 
men, afraid to avow that republicanism is a 'good thing, 

, delicately insinuate thal/t is an exceedingly cl}cap one. Lot 
ns see how far tjiis is tpue; let* us subject ouy constitution to 
the multiplication table ; let us count up, my friends, what a 
King costs us. - *• 

The whole of oui 4 *yearly expenditure, including our National 
Debt, is somewhat more than fifty millions; out of this vast 
sum you may reckon that a King costs as follows:— 

Civil list.£111 £00 

Three rcgimdfets of Horse Guards 80,000 
Tensions to Royal Family . . 220,000 
For servants to different branches of 

th£ Royal Family* . . 24,0Qp < 

i 35,800 


* Richard II. 
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• 

These are the main expenses of royalty; I cannot find, by 
any ingenuity, that we can attach to it a much larger sum ;— 
# but let ns be liberal and reckon the whole at a million. What 
then ? Why the King would only cost -us just one-fiftieth 
part of our yearly outgoings, or one twenty-eighth part of our 
National Debt! 

I think, indeed, the royal expenditure might be somewhat 
lessened without diminishing the royal dignity. I see not why 
we should have three regiments of Horse Guards; but let this 
pass. Suppose wc do not cut down a shilling of the King’s 
expenses, is it nyt # idle to talk 6f the ‘oppressive cost of a King 
when it amounts only to a fiftieth part of our yearly incum¬ 
brances ?** • * 

Ab* say some, bi^t supposing the King were not, wo should 
be bolter able to cut down the other expenses. I fancy they 
are very my ch mistaken; those expenses are the expenses that 
have no connexion with Monarchy—expenses that are solely 
for the convenience of the aristocracy. 

Do you find that the King himself resists yetsfinchmont P oil 
the contrary, was not retrenchment the very principle estab¬ 
lished between himself and his ministers ? . .Republics, I allow, 
arc generally cheap : but then Republics have not generally 
run into debt as you have. I suppose, by being Republicans, 
we should n¥»t get whitewashed, and that wo should be equally 
obliged to discharge our pecuniary obligations. But liow was 
that debt incurred ? My dear friends, that is quite another 
qucstioij; I am. not arguing whether you might not bo richer 
had yon established a Republic a century ago, (though I doabt 
it exceedingly, for I jjonld prove your aristocracy, more than 
your monarch, to blame for yonr dcl>'.,) but whether you would 
be much richer <notv by establishing a Jjlepublx ? It is cheaper 
to build a plain house thahh fine one ;‘ but having once bnilt 
your fine house, it is a flxlse economy to) take it down for the 
purpose of building a plain one. 

Some one pulls me by the arm and asks me, why I defend 
ft Monarchy which tho Whigs assure us that nobody attacks. 
Hark you, m/^good friends, tho reason is this—1 see much 
farther than the Whigs do, and I spettk more conscientiously, 
—I hate tho policy that looks not beyond the nose of the 
occasion. * I love to look far msd to speak dboldly. I have no 
place to gain, 0 nchgpinion to disguise—nothing-stands between 
jnc and the Truth I *put it to you all, whether, viewing'hhe 
tempfcr of the age, the discontent of the multitude, tho example 
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of foreign states, the restlessness of France, the magnificent 
afflueneo of North America, the progress of an unthinking 
liberalism, the hatred against ostensible power—I put it to ( 
you all whether, unless some great and dexterous statesman' 
arise, or unless some false notions are removed, some true 
principles are explained, you do not perceive slowly sweeping 
over the troubled mirror of the Time tho giant shadow of the 
coming Republic ? 


CHAPTER IV. 

The House of Lords not to be confounded -with tho ArLtocracy—Caution against 
the advice of journalist*—Objections to a numerous creation of Poors—The 
people proved to be loss strong than they imagine—The abolition of the 
House of Lords proved to he dangerous to the safe working of the Commons 
—A third mode of reforming a second chamber, but tho people arc not 
prepared for it. 

But since it seems that our jealousy must be directed mainly 
against the aristocratic power, how shall we proceed in order 
to resist and diminish it ? That is a question not easily 
auswered. Do not, mv friends, do not let us confound a 
House of Lords, wliichus but a part of the aristocracy, with 
the aristocracy itself: there is just as much aristocracy in tho 
House of Commons as there is in the House of Lords, only at 
this moment you giro very justly displeased w'th the Lords. 
If you were to destroy that assembly, it would not be long 
before yon would be quite as much displeased with the House 
of Commons! 

Could I persuade yen to take my advice, you would look 
with considerable suspicion on tb^ leading articles of news¬ 
papers ; especially when their writers seem very earnestly to 
take your view of* the question. lou know it is a common 
trick among thieves, when they see a greenhorn ongagod in 
a broil, to affect to bo all on his side; so in .Roderick Random, 
an honest fellow offers very good-nature/,lly ^;o hold Strap’s 
coat for him whilo Stoap enjoys a comfortable round or two 
at reciprocal fisticuffs. When the battlo is done, Strap’s coat 
has disappeared! My‘dear frier ds, there are certain journalists 
who seem passionately in your favour—all^willing to pat you 
on "the back, and give you a knee, while ydh show your man¬ 
hood on tho House of Lords! but recollect poor Strap, and 
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keep your coats oil your shoulders. This is tho homely advice 
of your friend and neighbour. 

Yes! I see certain journalists strongly recommending a 
numerous creation of peers. Somehow or other, those jour¬ 
nalists are very fond of the ministers: it is time they scold 
them now and then in a conjugal way; but they make it up 
on a pinch, because, like man and wife, tho journalist and 
minister often have an interest in common. There was a 
time w'hen I advocated a numerous creation of peers — a 
creation that should bring tho two Houses of Parliament into 
tolerable eoncoBd* but that iimo is past. New objections 
have arisen to such a policy, and I confess that on my mind 
thosq objections have Considerable weight. Are you willing, 
my compatriots, t$ give^the Whig ministers such a majority 
in both houses, that you will never bo able without revolution 
to have any other administration ? If so, then go on, clap 
your hands, and cry out with the Morning Chronicle* for new 
peers ! Do not fancy that measures would ho more liberal if 
this creation were ljpule ! it is a delusion !» What would be 
this creation ? it would be a Wjjig creation! Ah I I see that, 
sooner than such a creation, you would consent to have chaos 
a little longer! You are right. Measures wpuld not be more 
liberal ; on the contrary, it is from tho despair of pleasing 
the Lords th^, the only really liberal measnre of the Whigs 
(the Reform Bill) was insisted upon! Do you not observe, 
tho moment the two houses may be brought pretty 
nearly # to the same temper, that tho Whigs are willing to 
paite down and smooth away any popular proposition, so ihat 
it may glide quietlyJfrom one house through the other? If 
there were but little difference between the two chambers, 
depend upon at, in that little difference the people would 
invariably go to the wait. Do you *not mark, that as the 
ministers now cannot govern by tho# House of Lords, so they 
must govern somewhat by the people?* 1 But suppose they 
had secured the House of Lords* the people would not be half 
so necessary to them. It is the very opposition of the Tory 
aristocracy t\at has compelled the Whigs to be liberal. Let 
them break that opposition entirely, and you will see the 
.Whigs themselves rapidly hardening and encrusting into 
Tories. •There was a time, I say, wlibn#I thought m creation 
of peers desir£b]p; but at that time I imagined we might 

* r .Tlu- Morning fthr nicle, after a career of ninety-two veins, ceased to exist 
in 18G2.] 
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safely trust the Whigs with so enormous a power. I think 
otherwise now. Give them the command of both Uio cham¬ 
bers, and you reduce the King to a cipher. You make a, 
Whig aristocracy perpetual. “ Oh ! ” cry some of the mob- 
orators, or our friends the journalists, “ the people have now 
the power to get good government, and they will use it, let 
there bo what ministry there may ! ” No such thing, my 
dear frionds, no such tiling; wo have not that power. You 
have chosen your House of Commons, it is true, and a pretty 
set of gentlemen you have chosen ! “ You talk,” said one. of 

the most enlightened of "tho ministers to a friend of mine, 
“you talk of our fear of a collision with the Lords, if we 
should be very popular in our measures. Faith, in that case 
wo should be equally afraid of a collision vith tho Commons. 
Look at the scatterlings of tho Mountain Bench; run your 
eye over Mr. Hume’s divisions; count the number of Radicals 
in Parliament, and confess that we have not a House of Com¬ 
mons prepared to receive with joy any very popular proposi¬ 
tions.” Was ^iot, the minister right? < Where, O English 
people! where are your friends—where your supporters— 
where those securers of good government that the coat-holders 
talk of ! Yon fgw violent theorists, all quarrelling with each 
other, full of crotchets and paper-money chimeras;—are those 
your friends ? Yon miAisterial benches, of wh^m/’were it not 
for yells and groans which savour but little of humanity, one 
might apply the line once applied to the stoics— 

“Itarus seraio in illis, et magna libido tacendi,’ r —* 

a xeShey your friends? “No,’* you say; “but ifc wo had a 
dissolution!” Ah, but jn tho meanwhile?—tjio next five 
years ? Are we to throw those years away by granting Whig 
measures a certain m<ajfopoly of the whole legislature ? 1 

think the experiment would be unwis® in ns ! But between 
ourselves, I fear greatly tftat if Parliament were dissolved next 
week, though you would return many more Tories, and a few 
more independent members, you would still, under the pre¬ 
sent Reform Bill, return a sufficient majority of *Whigs. The 
basis of the Reform Bill is property ; your ownVninds inclino 
to the representation oi property; the Whigs possess the 
great proportion of tha^ sort of property which is brought to* 
bear in ejections ^ their property will return them. So that 
wera.you to swamp the Lords, and then to "'yvooeod to a new 

• [Their speech was very seldom, and their great desire wap to be silent .J 
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election, you would still perpetuate the Whig dynasty. It is 
true that jon might pledgo your representatives ; hut I think 
$rou have seen enough of pledges. Do you know an excellent 
pair of caricatures called “ Before and After? ” la the first 
caricature the lover is all ^rdour, in the second he is all fri¬ 
gidity. For a lover read a member—members’ pledges are 
like lovers’ oaths—possession destroys their value! 

I beseech you then to pause well and long before you swell 
the cry for new poers, or before you are cajoled into believing 
that to strengthen a Whig ministry is the best mode of weak¬ 
ening an aristocratic domination. 

A second mode of dealing with ijic House of Lords has occur¬ 
red tc^sofhejbftlder Speculators—they propose not to swamp it, 
but to wash it away altogether. Mighty well! What would 
be the consequence ? Why you would have all the Lords taking 
their seats in the House of Commons. You would have no 
popular assembly at all; you would transfer the Wellingtons, 
and the Winchelseas, and the Northumberlands, and the Exe- 
tors, and the Ncwcagtles, to the Lower Houses asuthe represen¬ 
tatives of yourselves. Their immense property would easily 
secure their return, to the exclusion of poorer but more popular 
men, for the divided counties in which it is situated ; and all 
you would effect by destroying the existence of one chamber, 
would be a creation of a Tory majority in the other. 

It was this which the sagacious mind of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington foresaw, when he declared—as he is reported to have 
done in private—that he would rather the House of Lords 
were destroyed than swamped; and that in the former case 
he would be moro powerful as Mr. Wellesley, than in the 
latter as the Buko of Wellington. • ' 

Trust me then, neither of thT'se rnodfis of treating the Lords 
will be found to our advantage: a Jliird mode might bo 
devised—but I think wo aro not yet prepared for it, viz.—the 
creation of an elective, not an hereditary Innate, which might 
ho an aristocracy in the true senfco of the word—that is, an 
assembly of the best men — the selected of the country— 
selected from .the •honest as the rich, the intelligent as the 
ignorant—in which property would erase to be.the necessary 
title, and virtue and knowledge might advnnec claims equally 
allowed. •Bq|; I say no morePon tliis*p{fint. For Nothing 
could give rise ot; .dignity to such an assembly, but that en¬ 
lightened opinioif ambng ourselves which legislation alone 
carnot effect!. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A reformed code of opinion the best method of reforming the event errors of 

the legislation. 

It appears thon, upon the whole, that the only safe, prac¬ 
tical, and uncharlatanic resistance you can offer to tho 
influences which are so pjprnicipus, is in a thorough understand¬ 
ing of the extent and nature of those influences—in a per¬ 
petual and consistent jealousy of their increase—ir^wisc, un¬ 
ceasing, but gradual measures for their diminution.. You 
hare observed that the worst part there influences is in a 
moral influence. This you can counteract by a new moral 
standard of opinion — once accustom yourselvds to think 
that 

“ Hank is but the guinea stamp, 
v- i The man's the gowd for a' that; ” 

once learn to detach respects! oility from acres and rent-rolls— 
once learn indifference for fashion and fine people ; for the 
* whereabouts’ * of lords and ladies; for the orations of men 
boasting of the virtuetif making money; onep Itam to prize 
at their full worth—a high integrity, and a lofty intellect— 
once find yourselves running to gaze, not on foreign Princes and 
Lord Mayors’ coaches, but on those who elevate, benefit, and 
inffruct you, and you will behold a new influence pushing its 
leaves and blossoms from amidst the dead corruption of the 
•old. To counteract a bad moral influence, nev^r let us omit 
to repeat that you must create-a good moral,influence. Re¬ 
formed opinion precedes reformed legislation. Now is the 
day for writers and advisers ; they prepare tho path for true 
lawgivers; they the" pioneers of good; no reform is final, 
save the reform of mind. Hence it is that I have written this 
hook, instead of devoting the same time, like ojir philosopher- 
ling Mr. Snap, to the compilation of a scorqor t^oo£ speeches. 
The speeches would perish in a week ; hut the subject of this 
book must malce it live, till its end he fulfilled. Others, with 
greatemeffect, became# with higher genius, will follow in my 
track—“ Je semis le mouclie du eoeho qui stt pflsscra Lien do 
mtfft bourdonnement. II va, mes etier Ij^nis—ct no eesso 
d’allcr. Si sa marchc nous parait lente^c’est quo nous 
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vivons u i instant, Mais qno do ekemin il a fait dcpuis cinq 
on six sieclcs! A cette heure, on plcino ronlant, rien ne le 
^cut plus %,rreter.” * 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE STATE OF TAR'IIES. 

• • 

The Tories; they ar# 410 I o xtinet--Two groat Divisions among then) Sir 
Jlolx*rt Pee l described—llis very Merits displease one Division of this Party 
—That JfLvisjpn charade* zed-—The Ultra Kadiculs—The Ministerial Purty 
—Unity iie«essnry to Government—The advantage of a new National Party. 

• ** 

Haying defined, through tho mists of political delusion, the 
outline of tl*e hostile and the friendly encampments—having 
ascertained what powers we shall attack and what defend, let 
ns approach somewhat closer to the actual field, and examine 
the state of those contending parties, who,*no< sharing our 
views, nor actuated by our motives, fight without knowing 
wherefore or for what end, save, perhaps, that to the vulgar 
mass of the soldiery there is some guiding and consolatory 
recollection that plunder is the perquisite of conquest. 

The state n» ear ties : it is an interesting survey, and you, 
my dear friends, ought to think it peculiarly interesting ; for, 
as formerly men burnt each other out of pure affection for 
(Jod, so mow they all attack each other like furies for no other 
motive in tjie world but a disinterested attachment to flhc 
People. Heaven grant that yon may bo bettor served by i/otir 
fanatics than fair good Maker has bdfcn by his ! * 

Don’t believe* the coat-ladders, my ifriendsl* Avhcn they tell 
joii with so assured an an* that the Tories, as a party, nro 
extinct. They are k of extinct; the spirit of Toryism never 
dies. “Yon may kill men,” said a French friend of yours 
once, and the saying is full of The pith of that wit which 
is another w^fUcl for truth, “you may kill men, but you 
cannot kill tilings*” Tho Tories in year or two hence 

• 

* Pamphlet dos Pamphlets. 

[1 shall lie tlu 1 fly on the eom’hwhoe^ which udtniycs bravely with its own 
btiK/.ings. Tf?!ulv#nr(g:, my dear friends, and will not cease advance. If tho 
puce scorns slow it i-. supply because one lives hut an instant. But what hoa^vuy 
has "been biudr in tbo i*st tivoor six centuries! Nowadays, whirling on as it 
docs, nothing can stop it.] 
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will perhaps be as formidable as over. It is true that 
Wethereli may wander scatless; it is true that Croker’s sar¬ 
castic lip may no longer lavish compliments on the treasury 
benches;tit is true that Gatton is a ghost, and Old Sarum a 
tradition; but, my dear friends, till the future itself is no 
more, the past will have its bigoted defenders, and the world 
will bo in no want of a Wethereli. And what though Gatton 
be defunct ? Trust me, the corruption of a Norwich will 
engender the same fungi that sprouted forth from the rotten¬ 
ness of Gatton. But the Tories, even as a body of men so 
known and termod, are'not extinct; they t h/ive a majority in 
the Lords, andjn the Commons they aro at least three times 
as numerous as the ultra Radicals. 1 Tako the Tories at tho 
lowest, there are a hundred and $fty of them your own 
assembly : tako tho ultra Radicals at the highest, and you can¬ 
not number above fifty Better, therefore, might you say, that 
the Radicals were extinct, than that the Tories were extinct. 
The last, I grant you, seem lethargic enough at present; but, 
like the har^ t^cy sleep with their cyc^s open, and, like the 
snake, they are hoarding vqnom. 

But the main feature of ail parties at this momont is, that 
in every party ( tkere are divisions. Tho Tories are weakened 
by bitter though unacknowledged schisms among themselves: 
in the Commons they S!all into two main buijds* tho one fol¬ 
lowing Sir Robert Peel, the other regarding him with sus¬ 
picion, and half disposed to revolt from liis side. “ Tho 
following*’ of Sir Robert Peel are composed o£ men of a cer¬ 
tain semi-enlightenment, of moderate passions, and a regard 
for peace above all tilings: they would rathe'r retain the 
• ministers than discard tkem ; they have no desire for perilous 
experiments of iTory r^ile ; they have a horrpr of revolution, 
and possess more of the timorous prudence of merchants than 
the haughty courage oj^ aristocrats. Whatever is Tory among 
tho “ more respeettblc ” of tho metropolitan population—the 
blinkers, the traders, tho m«n who deem it a virtue in their 
fathers to make money by cotton-spinning—aU these are with 
Sir Robert Peel: they extol his discretion un^L confide in his 
judgment: And, in tfnth, Sir Robert Peel is a remarkablo 
man—confessedly a piusmvco in himself, confessedly the 
leading member •the representative, yes, ovqji of.your 
reformed, assembly : he is worth our stopping fn our progress 
for*a moment in order to criticize his HicrilS. ‘ 

It is a current mistake in the provinces to suppose that Sir 
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Robert Peel is rather sensible than eloquent. If to persuade, 
to bias, tp sootho, to command the feelings, the taste, the 
opinions of an audience, often diametrically opposed to his 
views—if this be eloquence, which I, a plain man, tttko it to 
be, then Sir Robert Peel is among the most eloquent of men. 

1 am not one of those who think highly of the art of oratory ; 

1 laugh at the judgment of such as rank its successful culti¬ 
vation among the great efforts of mind: it depends mainly 
upon physical advantages and a combination of theatrical 
trices; a man may therefore lywe but ordinary intellectual 
powers, and yet h% exceedingly eloquent to a popular assem¬ 
bly ; nay, pve need only analyse,calmly the speeches which 
have deli^h^od an* aumence, to be aware of their ordinary 
lack or all eminently intellectual qualifications. That sentence 
which reads to you so tame, was made emphatic by tbc most 
dexterous pronunciation—that sarcasm which seems to you 
so poor, took all its venom from the most significant smile— 
that fallacy which Htx’ikes you as so palpable, seemed candour 
itself by the open air^of sincerity with which«t was delivered. 
Pronunciation, smile, air ! Thej^irc excellent qualities in an 
orator, but may they not be achieved without any wondrous 
depth of the reason, or any prodigious sublimity of the ima¬ 
gination ? I am speaking, therefore^ in admiration of Sir 
Robert Peel’s eloquence, and not of his mind ; though even in 
the latter he excels the capacity of orators in general. 

Physical advantages arc one component of successful 
oratory these Sir Robert Peel possesses—a most musical 
voice—a tal^and stately person—a natural happiness of deli¬ 
very, which though nyt wholly void of some displeasing pecu¬ 
liarities, is more than ordinarily confluanding and impressive.* 
A combination «f theatrical tricks is gmotlicf component? of 
successful oratory, and this also Sir Robert Peel has most 
dexterously acquired; fry a wave othe hand, by a bow 
across the table, by an expression of lip,^>y a frankness of 
mien, he can give force, energy, \?it, or nobility—to nothings ! 
Oratory is an art—he is an elaborate artist. In tlic higher 
qualities of mind, 1» must be considered a man of remarkable 
accomplishments. With a wide rail^e of orjuamenta), he 
combines a vast hoard of practical, knowledge; ho is equally 
successful «in a speech on the •broadest pfinciple, or*on the 
narrowest detail.^He has equally the informatftm of a npiq.of 
letters, 0 and of a •nant>f business. Ho is not philosophical, 
but lit skims tjre surface of philosophy; he is as philosophical 
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as the House will bear any effective orator to be. Ho is not 
poetical, but be can command tbo embellishments of poetry, 
and suits an assembly which applauds elegance but recoil? 
from imagination. * In his deficiencies, therefore—if we note 
the limit of the mind—we acknowledge the skill of the artist 
—he employs every tool necessary to his work, and no man 
with a more happy effect. To his skill as an orator, he adds 
certain rare qualities as a reader; he has little daring, it is 
true, but he has astonishing tact—he never jeopardizes a 
party by any rash untowardness of phrase—he is free from 
the indiscretion habitual to an orator. Aqothcr eminent cha¬ 
racteristic of his mind is accuracy. I do not remember ever 
to have heard him misstate a fact, add 1 diave horfrd almost 
every other public speaker misstate a hpndrcd facts/ It is 
probably this constitution of mind which gifts him with his 
faculty for business. Assuredly no man who, in tunes of wide 
and daring speculation, pertinaciously resolved to narrow his 
circle, and be 

* 0 Content to live in decencies fof ever,'’ 

has been able to invest tlie existence with moro dignity, 
and to hide with a better effect the limited circumference of 
his range. There seems to mo little doubt but that this 
accomplished statesman is enthralled and hungered by the 
early ties which it is now and henceforth impossible for him, 
without worldly dishonour, to break. His mind evidently 
goes beyond the tether of his companions—hit arguments are 
mjifc theirs—to illiberal conclusions he mostly applies liberal 
reasonings. He describes his narrow # cirele wifti compasses 
* disproportionately large,*and seems always to*act upon that 
saying of Miraboau’s, y La, politique doit rai$onner mernc sur 
des suppositions aux quelles elle ne croit pas.” # It is one of 
the phenomena of our^aristocratic customs, that a man espe¬ 
cially marked oulffoy birth and circumstance to ho the leader 
of the popular, should be*the defender of tho oligarchical 
party. Sprung from tho people, he identifies himself with tho 
patricians, liis pure and cold moral character, untinctured 
by tho vices, unsedufced by the pursuits of an aristocracy, 
seems to ally him naturally to the decorous respectabilities of 
the gteat middle «el£ss to which his connexions tyttach, him; 
and even ambition might suggest that his stealth would have 

* [Politics ought to argue even upon supposition/‘in which they have no 
belief ] " 
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made him the first of the one class, though it elevates him to 
no distinction in the other. Had he placed himself in his 
natural position among the ranks of the people, he would 
have been undeniably what he now jusf fails of’being—a 
cut kat man. Ho would not have been Secretary for Ireland at 
so early an age, but he would now have been prime minister, 
or what is a higher position, the leader and centre of the 
moral power of England. As it is, he has knit himself to a 
cause which requires passion in its defenders, and is regarded 
witji suspicion by his allies, .because ho supports it with 
discretion. • # 

Yon observe then, nyr frionds,*that his good qualities them- 
selve^displgaSe add disgust a large body of the Tories, and 
they would adhere 4o him*more zealously if he wore less scru¬ 
pulous in his politics. For you will readily pereeivo that, by 
the more haughty, vehement, and aristocratic of the Tories, 
the Whigs can never be forgiven! Those who possessed 
boroughs, consider themselves robbed of their property; 
those who zealously k>ved the late form of g»v#rnmont, deem 
themselves defrauded of a Constitution. Thus insulted self- 
interest in some, and even a wounded patriotism in others, 
carry the animosities of party into tho obstinacy of revenge. 
This division of the Tories care little fgr your threats of rebel¬ 
lion or fears of revolution; they are willing to hazard any 
experiment, so discontented arc they with the Present. As 
the more prudent Tories are chiefly connected with the trading 
interest^so tin? moro daring Tories aro mainly connected with 
the agricultural; they rely on their numerous tenantry—*bn 
their strongholds of clanship and rustic connexions, with a 
confidence wDdch makes them slir?hk little from even an* 
armed collision* with the jpoople. Ql^imin§ amongst them 
many of that old indomitable band of high-born gentry—the 
true chivalric noblestso of the country ^riforJo mere titles there 
arc no ancestral recollections, but blood can bequeath warlike 
and exciting traditions,) they aro stimulated by the very 
approhensions/vliieh disarm the traders. They are instinct 
with the Blackfcvood spirit of resistance; and in that perverted 
attachment to freedom, which belongs to an aristocracy, they 
deem it equally servile to obey a people they despise, as to 
succumb ft) tynijiistry they ablfor. And 9f these, mffny are 
convinced, surrey ndod as they aro in their Visits to.t^ir 
estates by admiring subordinates, that their cause is less un¬ 
popular and more powerful in mure numerical force than it is 
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represented. How can a Gliandos, tlio idol of bis county, 
full of courage and of pride, and equally respected and be¬ 
loved by the great agricultural body lie represents,—how car. 
he believo you when you tell him that the Tories are hated?— 
how can he listen with patience to the lukewarm concessions 
of Sir Robert Peel ?—to the threats of the Journalists ?—and 
to the self-laudatory assertion of the Whigs, that order and 
society itself rest solely on their continuance in office ? It 
is this party, of which, though he appears but rarely, I con¬ 
sider Lord Chaudos the legitimate and natural head, that Sir 
Robert Peel must perpetually disgust. VfiUing to hazard all 
things to turn out the ministry, they must naturally divide 
ihemselves from a leader who is willing* to 'cqndbdo many 
things to keep the ministry in power, r 

Such is the aspect of the once united and solid Tory 
party,—such the character of its two great divisions, between 
which the demarcation becomes daily more visible and wide. 

Turn your eyes now to the ultra Radicals, what a motley, 
confused, jarring, miscellany of irreconcilable theorists ! Ho 
two of them think alike ? ^Vhat connexion is there between 
the unvarying Warburton and the contradictory Cobbett ? 
What harmony betwixt the French philosophy of this man, 
and the English prejudices of that? here all is paper money 
and passion, there all frigidity and fund-holding.' Each man, 
esconced in his own crotchets, is jealous of the crotchets of 
the other. Each man is mad for popularity, and restless for 
position. Vainly would you hope to consolidate, a great 
national party that shall embrace all these discordant materials!; 
the best wc can do is to incorporate th<? more reasonable, ancl 
‘leave the rest as isolated skirmishers, who are rather useful to 
harass your encseny, thj>n to unite with your friends. For do 
not believe that all wlio call themBelves your friends arc so in 
reality; never cease to Recollect poor v Strap and the runaway 
coat-holder! 

Turn next to thb great 'ministerial party, with its body of 
gold .and its feet of clay; what a magical chemistry is there 
not in a treasury bench ! What scattered particles can it 
not conglomerate! What antipathetic opposites does it not 
combine ! A Palmerston and a Brougham, a Grant and »n 
A1 thorp, the wavering indolence of a Melbourne, and the 
dodged energy'of an Ellice! 1 have read, in a quack’s ad¬ 
vertisement, that g#ld may bo made*the'most powerful of 
cements—1 look to the ministry and X belie vcjt! The sup- 
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porters are worthy of the cabinet; they are equally various 
and equally consolidated; they shift with the ministers in 
, every turn; bow, bend, and twist with evei'y government 
involution—to-day they repeal a tax, to-morrow restore it; 
now they insist on a clauso in the Irish Tithe Bill, as contain¬ 
ing its best principle—and now they erase it as incontestably 
the most obnoxious; they reflect on the placid stream of their 
serene subservience every shadow in the April heaven of 
ministerial supremacy. But we shall find on a more investi¬ 
gating observation, that by the very loyalty of their followers, 
the Whig ministers arc injuring ihentselves, “they are dragging 
their friends through the mire,” they are directing against 
thorn tlft) wnath of tlfeir constituents, they arc attracting to 
ever^ sinuosity of # creepi^g complaisance, the indignation and 
contempt of the country ;—in one homely sentence, they are 
endangering the return of their present majority to the next 
Parliament! That a Whig majority of one sort or another 
will be for some years returned by the operations of the 
Reform Bill, I havg before said that I cannot iloubt; but the 
next majority will be less vast and less confiding than the 
present! The great failing of tffe ministers is want of unity,— 
the Reform Bill united them, and during its progress they 
wore strong; the Reform Bill passed, they had no longer a 
rallying poThy they seem divided in Opinion upon every thing 
else, nay, they allow the misfortune. What mysterious hints 
do yon not hear from every minister, that he is not of the 
same ryind as his brethren, Did not Mr. Stanley declare the 
other night, that on the principle of rendering clmrch # pro- 
perty at itie disposal of Parliament, he would be disposed to 
divide on 6110 side, and some of hi* companions on the otheii? 
On what an important question are tjiese declared divisions ! 

This want of unity betrays itself 11 ? all manner of oscilla¬ 
tions, the most ludicrous and undignified! Now the minis¬ 
terial pendulum touches the Mountain Btiach; now it vibrates 
to the crimson seat of his Grace of Wellington. Planning 
and counter-planning, bowing and explaining, saying and un¬ 
saying, bulling .to-day and cringing to-morrow, behold the 
melancholy policy of men who elufiasily attempt what Ma- 
# chiavel has termed the finest masterpiece in political science, 
viz- “to content the people aiid to m aft ago the noble*.” 

Pressed b^ a # crowd of jealous and hostile* suitors, the only 
resoifrco of om» political Penelopes is in the web tl!a1?*tboy 
wetfve to cqqpiliaio each, and unravel in ordor to baffle all! 
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My friends, as long as a Government lacks unity, believe me 
it will be ever weak in good, and adherent to mischief. A 
man must move both legs in order to advance; if one leg 
stands still, he may flourish with the othor to all eternity 
without stirring a step. We must therefore see if we cannot 
contrive to impart unity to the Government, should we desire 
really to progress. How shall wo offoct this object ? It 
seems to me that we might reasonably hope to effect it in the 
formation of a new, strong, enlightened, and rational party, 
oh which the Government, in order to retain office, must lean 
for support. If we coufd ma&o the ministers as afraid of the 
House of Commons as they are of the House of peers, you 
have no notion how mightily we shofild brightop their wits 
and spirit up their measures! r , 

But the most singular infatuation in the present Parliament 
is, that while ministers are thus daily vacillating# from every 
point in the compass, we arc eternally told that we must 
place unlimited confidence in them. My good friends, is it 
not only in s^m^thing firm, steady, and ^consistent, that any 
man ever places confidence ^—you cannot confide in a vessel 
that has no rudder, and which one wind drives out of sight, 
and another wipd as suddenly beats back into port. I dare 
say the ministers are very honest men, I will make no doubt 
of it, God forbid that 1 should. I am trustful in human 
integrity, and 1 think honesty natural to mankind; but political 
confidence is given to men not only in proportion to their 
own honesty, but also in proportion to the cii'bumstj'nces in 
whiflh they are placed. An individual may repose trust where 
there is the inclination io fulfil engagement ; but the destinies 
*>f a people are too graves for such generous credulity. A 
nation ought onty to plqpe its trftst where there is no power to 
violate the compact. Mho difference between confidence in a 
despotism, and confidence In a representative government is 
this: in the form^f' we hope every thing from the virtues of 
our rulers, in the latter, we would leave nothing we can avoid 
leaving, to the chance of their errors. <i 

This large demand upon our confidence iiwmen who are 
never two days the samft, is not reasonable or just. You have 
lost that confidence; why Bhould your representatives sacrifice 
every thing to a ahrfdow, which, like Peter / Sehemil ? B, is 
divorced from ite bodily substance—yourselves r 
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CHAPTER VII.. 

A PICTURE OP THE PRESENT HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

It seems, then, that an independent party ought to be formed, 
strong enough in numbers and in public opinion, to compel 
the ministers to a firm, a consistent, a liberal, and an inde¬ 
pendent policy. If so compelled,#the Government would 
acquire unity of bourse, for those of their presont comrades 
who shrink from.thatgpolicy wMeh, seemingly the most bold, 
is in tronbteef times really the most prudent, would naturally 
fall off as the policy whs pursued. But does the present 
House of Commons contain materials for the formation of 
such a party ? I think we havo reason to hope that it may ; 
there are little less than a hundred members of liberal 
opinions, yet neither tamely Whig nor fiercely Radical, a pro¬ 
portion of whom arh already agreed as to Wie* expediency of 
such a party, and upon the immediate principles it should 
attempt to promote. At the early commencement of the 
session (the first session of the reformed Parliament) such a 
party ought* to have formed itself aA once. But to the very 
name of Partf, many had a superstitious objection. Others 
expected more from the Government than the Government 
lias granted. 0 Some asked who was to bo leader, and some 
thoughtfit a plan that might bo disagrocable to the feeling of 
Lord Al thorp. 

“liustinis expectat duxn d*fiuut amnia.” * 

Tho stream of # timo has flowed on, Posticus, perhaps, 
thinks it advisable to v^ait no longer. As a theory, I dislike 
the formation of parties. I will sfyow yxm, my good friends, 
why, if you wish that independent men mSll be useful men, a 
party at this moment is necessary in practice. 

Just walk/vith mo into the House of Commons—there! 
mount those ^benches; you are undef the Speaker’s gallery. 
Tho debate is of importance—it is six o’clock—*the debate has 
begun—it goes on very smoothly for ajL hour or two. during • 
which tiirite i^ost of the members are at tlinner, and naif the 

remaining members are asleep. Aware of tho advantage of 

o m • 

’ [^hjj ruMin sits waiting while the river flows by.] 
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seizing this happy season of tranquillity, some experienced 
prosers have got the hall of debate in their own hatids; they 
mumble and paw, and toss it about, till near ten o’clock. Tliq 
House hae become <f»ill, you resettle yourselves in your seats, 
you fancy now the debate will begin in earnest; those gentle¬ 
men who have just entered will give now life to the discussion, 
they are not tired with the prosing you have heard, they come 
fresh to the field, prepared to listen and applaud. Alas, you 
are much mistaken ! these gentlemen do not come to improve 
the debate, but to put an end to it as soon as they possibly 
can. They cluster rounTl the' bar in a gloopay galaxy;—Tilco 
the stars; “they have neither speech nor language, but their 
voices are heard among them.” HaVk! a low n/Urmur of 
question, it creeps, it gathers, apd now—a cough!—fatal 
sound!—a general attack of phthisis seizes upon the House. 
All the pnlinonary diseases of pathology seem suddenly let 
loose on the nnfortunate senators. Wheezing and sneezing, 
and puffing and grunting, till at last the ripening symphony 
swells into qne mighty diapason of simultaneous yroaus! 
You would think the whole assembly smitten with the plague. 
Sounds so mournful, so agonising, so inhuman, and so ghastly, 
were never hqard before! Now and then a solemn voico 
proclaims “order,” a momentary silenco succeeds, and then, 
with a tumultuous resfetion, rush onco morcj 4 from nook to 
nook the unutterable varieties of discord; 

“ Vonti velut agmine facto. 

Qua data porta, ruunt, et tonus turbine pc-rtiaitt.”* 

Rut who is the intrepid and patient member, whom at short 
and dreary intervals you hear threading with wearied voice, 
the atmospherical labyrinth of t noise. My godft friends, it is 
an independent inemicr, he has no party to back him ! Ex¬ 
hausted and vanquished, the orator, drops ,at length. Up 
starts a Tory, duji slow, and pompous; the clamour recom¬ 
mences, it is stopped short by indignant cries of “hear, hear !” 
the sound of “ order ” grows stern and commanding. 

11 Rex JEolua antro 0 

Lucta^tefl ventcift, toinpestatesque sonoras 
Imp<jno premit.”+ 

Minister and Tory look rpund, and by menacing flocks 

* [The winds, foftrnod into line, wherever egress is alltwda them, rush forth 
amWbloli with fury across the world.] , * t 

t [King JKolus'in Ins cavern curbs with his authority the struggling winds 
and n'sounding tempests.] < 
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enjoin attention from their followers “ for an old member of 
such respectability ! ” The noisier of the ^Eolian group escape 
in sullen silence through the side doors. 

“Una Eurasque Notusquo ruunt, crebe/que prooollis" 

Abacus.” * 

And for the next half hour the Tory orator, with uninterrupted 
authority, “vexes the dull ears of the drowsy men.” To him 
succeeds a Whig, perhaps a Minister; the same silence, and 
the same security of prosing. Mark, my friends, both these 
gentlemen had a party at thei» bacl^s! 

I assure you •that I am a very impartial 'witness on these 
facts, aiyl write not all sorely ; for, being very well con¬ 
tented to »bo silent, save when I have anything to say, I 
speak but seldom,* as becomes a young member, and at the 
early part of the evening among the prosers, as becomes a 
modest omf. it has never therefore been my lot to fall a victim 
to that ferocity of dissonance which I have attempted to 
describe. But members more anxious to display their eloquence 
than I am, have beftn made so sensible of tie impossibility of 
addressing the House often, mthout any party to appeal to 
from the uproarious decisions of the bar, that I believe this 
cause, more than any other, has driven spectli-loving gentle¬ 
men into tl#) idea of foiyning an independent national party. 
A second reason that has, no doubt, had its weight with them 
is this; if a member, unsupported by others, bring forward 
any motion that he considers of importance, he is accused of 
preventing the business of the night,f and up rises my Jjord 
* A1 thorp, o*id benevolently puts it to him, whether he will 
persevere in his motion “against^the general sense of thj' 
House ? ** Whereupon the .Whigs open t^cir mouths, and 
emit a considerable chee». PerhapJMtho member, if be be 
a very bold feyow, pctfscvoringly proceeds, the House being 
excessively thin and excessively sjdky.*.sits down, the 
minister rises, and shuffles thewljpJe question out of discussion, 
by observing that the honourable gentleman has brought it 
forward at a* time so obviously unfavourable, that, without 

* [Together the East wind, and the South wifld, and the humid South-west 
wind rush forth—and create a thick tempest.] • 

’ f In order to expedite business, it is a party custyrn to coiud out tho House on * 
an independent member’s motion, and lb lose a nightAo the nation . 9 The other 
day, six gentlon/ln j^it off their motions one after another, 4n order “ not to take 
up tho time of the Pious© at so late n period of the session;” '\Yhen%lMhose 
had thus resigned tliflr righl in favour of ministers, what did the House do ?— 
proceld vfcUi tlujuinisteiial business ? 2?o, it ndjoui'ucd till the next day ! 
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giving a negative to tlio principle, lie shall think it (iutiJcni 
verbis) his duty to throw as much cold water upop it as he 
possibly can. The minister having thus discharged his bucket,, 
every Wlfig member adds a thimbleful; the cry of question 
commences by cocJc-croir, and the motion is washed out of the 
House as fast and as fearfully as if it were poison ! 

No wonder, my’dear friends, that you have been complain¬ 
ing of silence and want of energy in your independent 
members; they must have been stubborn spirits indeed, 
the very Molochs of manho<xl, to resist such discouraging 
chills, and such powerfurcombmations. Defend upon it, that 
so far as energy and talk pro concerned, tho independent 
membors will not displeaso you, if tho^ oiuJe resojvcfto unite. 
For my part, I have great hopes, vhould.this party be ever 
properly formed, that the stream will work itself tolerably 
clear from the muddiness of its source, and that your reformed 
Parliament, which disappoints you now, will in a year or two 
sufficiently content you. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

*» « 

Who should composo this Party, and what should bo its olijctOs.—The advantage 
and necessity of strong government—Only to be obtained by the coiv/c 
policy, of merging people and Government in the name of fitaic .—The 
difference between the People and the Public. —()h>l;ti h s to the tonuation 
of a National Party in the peril* that threaten the Country. « 

And what manner ox men will they bp who shall compose 
this national party ?—My friends, they cannot be tho aristo¬ 
crats. The arisfJoeraqyjm either sple are pledged to old aud 
acknowledged factions, one part to the Tories, another to the 
Whigs : the party to wlpcli I refer must necessarily consist 
chiefly of new meffiDers, and of men wedded to no hereditary 
affections. So far so well; and what objects will they 
embrace ?—That is more than I cun pretend te affirm ; but I 
know what objects they owjh t to embrace. ♦ 

In the first, place, you may remember that in a previous 
section I observed, that of late years the intellectual spirit 
of tho tfrne has melged in the political spirit; so,® sti lb more 
lately, c the political has merged in tho economical—you only 
think at present of what you can save. Well, then, ft party 
that shall obtain your opinion and represent, your wishes 
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must consider economy before all things; not looking to niggard 
and miserly retrenchments alone, not converting themselves 
• into save-alls of candle-ends and graters of cheese-parings; 
but advocating a vigorous and large retrenchment, ^extending 
from the highest department of state to the lowest. Never 
mind what the ministers toll ns, when tbey say they have done 
their possible and can retrench no more. So said the Canning 
administration; and yet the Duke of Wellington retrenched 
some millions. So said the Duke of Wellington after his 
retrenchment; and yet the Whigs have retrenched a few 
millions more. # £>o say the W^iigs Blow ; I fancy, if wo look 
sharp, anjl press them hard, that we shall again find some 
snug terfa ^moguffa irf the map of economy—the whole of that 
chart*is far from Ijcing thoroughly explored. Retrenchment 
should be the first object of this party,—a retrenchment that 
shall permit the repeal of the most oppressive of the taxes, the 
assessed taxes, the malt-tax, the stamp duty on political 
knowledge. 1 say boldly retrenchment ; for, between yon and 
me, my friends, I bfive little faith in the virtue^of any commu¬ 
tation of taxes. I have studied the intricacies of our finance, 
1 have examined tlie financial Systems of other countries, and 
I cannot discover a.ny very large fiscal benefit as the pro¬ 
bable result of new combinations of taxation. I own to you 
that I think jrou are inclined to ofer-rate the merits of a 
property-tax; depend upon it that, before such a tax existed 
three years, you would be as loud for its repeal as you are now 
for thc^rcpcfll of the house and window-taxes; they are pro¬ 
perty-taxes,—of a less just nature, I grant, on the one band, 
but of a less oneroqa and inquisitorial nature on the other :— 
an immcnseanatioiial debt renders direct taxation a dangerous 
experiment. No; 1 should tote for a proptrty-tax, in lieu of 
other taxes, merely as a temporary expedient *—as an expe¬ 
dient that would allovf us time to breathe, to look round, to 
note well what retrenchments we efffksfci In a year or two 
the retrenchments already mad* will come more into sensible 
operation; ii* a year or two, if your minds were made easy on 

your affairs,and hope would increase our trade, and 

• 

* [Nino years after tills book was published, Sir Robert Peel’s Rill, imposing 
nil income tax of 7d> in the pound, in a time of pence, was passed on the 22ml, 
Jiineyl842« It was nominal!} for tlir*e years' dilution; but has •emained in 
existence as tm%m]t>.-t over since, though with immerousjluetuutions. During 
tlm tape of the L'etmcnn war, for instance, in 18-31, it was exactly tabled, 
being’14d. in the found,* During this last session, however, (18/4) it lias 
dw nulled to a minimum that gives hope at last of its curly extinction.] 
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therefore our revenue; in a year or two new savings could bo 
effected, and the property-tax, if imposed, be swept away: 
this is the sole benefit I anticipate from its imposition. I am 
for bold asad rigid economy, not for its own sake alone, but 
because I believe, my friends, that, until you get this cursed 
money-saving out of your heads, until you are sensible that 
you are fairly treatod, and can look at something else than 
your pockets, you will not be disposed to examine into higher 
and better principles of government than its mere cheapness. 
In vain pleads the head till the stomach is satisfied; in vain 
shall we entreat you to regard your intellectual and moral 
advancement, till wo set at re$t your anxiety not to be ruined. 

Economy, then, should bo the first' pri^ciplo of' such a 
party; but not at that point should its duties be limited. It 
is from a profound knowledge of the character of the people to 
whom legislation is to be applied, that statesmen should legis¬ 
late. I have said, in my first book, that the main feature 
of your character is industry; industry, therefore, should bo 
supported and encouraged. I have said npxt, that the present 
disposition of the* aristocratic influenco weakens and degrades 
you; that disposition should bb corrected and refined. I have 
said, thirdly, that a monarchy is your best preservative from 
entiro deliverance to the domination of brute wealth and 
oligarchical ascendancy"; the monarchy shoul^, be strength¬ 
ened and confirmed. I have said, again, that an established 
Church preserves you from fanaticism and tho worst effects of 
your constitutional gloom: an established Church should be 
jcaltusly preserved ; mark me, its preservation docs not forbid 
—no, it necessitates its reform. I have ^aid that a material 
£ftid sordid standard of opinion has formed itscl£,in the heart 
of your commei'ciAl tendencies ; and this standard, by organized 
education, by encouragement to tnat national spirit which 
itself gives encouragement to literature’, to science, and to art, 
—by a noble and Choral ‘genius of legislation, we ought to 
purify and to exalt. This last 'object neither Whig nor Tory has 
ever dreamt of effecting. Lord iirougham, indeed, when the 
Whigs disowned him, comprehended its expediency, and 
pledged himself to its‘cause; but, since he has been tho 
f member of a Whig cabinet, he seems to have slipped from his 
principles and forgotten his pledge. These are .the main 
objects which ybur national party should liaVenn view. A 
more vast and a more general object, * to Mfnich, I fcs\r, no 
party is yet prepared to apply itself, seems to me to bo this,— 
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to merge the names of People and of Government, to unite 
them botfy in the word State. Wherever yon see a good and 
ci salutary constitution, there you see the great masses of the 
population wedded to and mingled with thectate; there must be 
energy to ensure prompt and elhcicnt legislation: energy exists 
not where unity is wanting. In Denmark and Prussia is the 
form of absolute monarchy; but nowhere are the people happier 
or more contented, because in those countries they are utterly 
amalgamated with the state, the state protects, and educates, 
nnc\ cherishes them all. In America you behold republicanism; 
but the state is equally firm as it is in*Denmark or Prussia, the 
people equally attached to it, qpd equally bound up in its 
existence? these cf^posite constitutions you behold equal 
energy, because cryial unity. Ancient nations teach us the 
same truth : in Homo, in Athens, in Tyre, in Carthage, the 
people were* strong and prosperous only while the people and 
the state were one. But away with ancient examples 1 let us 
come bank to common sense. Can the mind surrender 
itself to its highest*exertions when distractedly disquietude 
and discontent ?—The mind of ono individual reflects tho 
mind of a people, and happinffss in either results from the 
consciousness of security;—but you are nev^r secure while 
you arc at variance with your government. In a well-ordered 
constitution,*a^constitution in harmorfjr with its subjects, each 
citizen confounds himself with the state; he is proud that he 
belongs to it; the genius of the whole peojdo enters into his 
soul; I 14 ' is nflt ono man only, ho is inspired by the mighty 
force of thg community; he feels the dignity of the nation in 
himself-—he beholds Jiimself in the dignity of the nation. To 
unite, then, the people and the Government, to prevent that 
jealousy and antagonism of jlbwer which wclehold at present, 
each resisting each to their common weakness, to merge, in 
one word, lmt.lt nameS in tho name of state, we must first 
advance the popular principle to sfttisf^ciie people, and then 
prevent a conceding government? by creating a directive one. 
At present, n*y friends, you only perceive tho Government 
when it knoefc at# your door for taxes; you couple with its 
name the idea not of protection, but cff extortion; but I would 
jvish that you should see the Government educating your 
children,sand encouraging you* science?, *ud ameliorating the* 
condition of *yqnr poor ; I wish you to warnf while you utter 
its very name, with a grateful and reverent sense of enTighTen- 
merit and pryi^oth'U 5 I wish jon. to behold all your great 
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Public Blessings repose beneath its shadow; I wish you to 
feel advancing towards that unceasing and incalculable 
amelioration which I firmly believe to be the common dostiny 
of mankind, with,a steady march and beneath a beloved 
banner; I wish that every act of a beneficent Reform—should 
seem to you neither conceded nor extorted,—but as a pledge 
of a sacred and mutual love ;—the legitimate offspring of one 
faithful and indissoluble union between the Power of a People 
and the Majesty of a State! 

This is what I mean by a directive government; and a 
government so formed ib always strong—strong notf for evil, 
but for good. I know that some imagine that a good govern¬ 
ment should be a weak government, andthai) thorpeople should 
thus sway and mould it at their^will; you cannot have a 
weaker government than at present, and I do not see how you 
are the better for it! But you, the people, do juot sway a 
feeble government—I should be delighted if you did; for the 
people are calm and reasoning, and have a profound sense of 
the universal interest. But you have p. false likeness, my 
dear friends; a' vile, hypocritical, noisy, swaggering fellow, 
that is usually taken for you\ and whom the journalists in¬ 
variably swear by, — a creature that is called “The Public: ” 
I know not a more pragmatical, conceited animal than this said 
Public. You arc immortal, but the Public is t the grub of a 
day; he floats on the mere surface of time ; he swallows down 
the falsest opinions ; he spouts forth the noisiest fallacies; 
what he says one hour he unsays the next; lie< is a ,thing of 
wh^ns and caprices, of follies and of frenzies. And it is this 
wrangling and shallow pretender, it is tlje Public,'and not the 
People, that dictates to a feeble government 1 M 

You have bcem misled if you 'oupposo a strong government 
is necessarily hostile* to you ; cod/ civ a governments arc not 
fstmvtf ones ; governments are never strong teave when they 
suit the people, a government truly strong would bo 
efficient in good ; it would eurb arrogance as -well as licen¬ 
tiousness. Government was strong when i^ carried your 
Reform Bill through tlic House of Lords,: Government was 
weak when it sacrificed to the Lords the marrow of the Irish 
Tithe Bill. A*n united State, and a strong Government, sue^ 
should W? the ulterior objects «of a national party really* wise 
and firmly bonost. But the members of sm*n aJ party should 
disffcisli all potty ambition, all desire of. olfiyAfor themsudves; 
they are not strong enough, for years they cannot be strong 
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enough, without base and unnatural alliances, to nourish tho 
hope of coming into power with the necessary effect. They 
should limit their endeavours to retain the best of the present 
Ministers in office, and to compel them to # a consistent and 
generous policy. They should rather imitato tho watch-dog, 
than aspire to tho snug cottage of tho shepherd. 

This, my friends, is the outline of what, in my poor opinion, a 
national party ought to be ; but I own to you that when I look 
to the various component parts of such an association; when 
1 reflect how difficult it must be to unite the scruples of 
soraoT, and to curb the desires <ff others, I limit my present 
hopes to a very sr#la*ll portion of the benefit it could attain. 
It is for yea! to # wid«n the sphere df that benefit by a vigilance 
toward^its efforts, and an approbation of its courage. Should 
it remain unformed ftftcr ail—should its elements jar prema¬ 
turely—should it dissolve of itself—should it accomplish none 
of its objects; and, for want of some such ground of support 
to good Government, and of fear to bad, should our present 
Ministers contribute ^heir oscillatory politics, weakening the 
crown, irritating the people, declining to enlighten, and in¬ 
capable to relieve; shifting front rashness to cowardice, and 
cowardice to rashness, I behold the most serious cause of ap¬ 
prehension and alarm. I look beyond the clay; I see an 
immense expenditure, an impoverished%niddle class, an igno¬ 
rant populationfa huge debt, the very magnitude of which 
* tempts to dishonesty ; I behold a succession of hasty experi¬ 
ments and legislative quackeries—feuds between the agricul¬ 
turist* and the fund-holder—“ scrambles ” at the national 
*purse ; tamperings with the currency, and hazardous commu¬ 
tations of tax^p; till having run through all tho nostrums » 
which Ignorance *:an administer to the impatience of Disease, 
wo slial 1 come to that last (tread operaifldh, of which no man 
can anticipate the*result > 

* I thinly believe that if the National Debtor be ever "n danger, the fatal 
attack will'come less from the radicals thafi tho country gentlemen, who are 
jealous of the fund-holdor, or crippled with mortgages.' The day after the 
repeal of htdf of tli# Malt Tax (leaving a large deficit in the Hcvcnuc) was 
carried, I asked on# of its principal supporters (a popular and independent 
country gentleman) how ho proposed to repair the deficit ?—“ By a tax of 2 per 
cent.’' quoth lie, ‘‘upon Master Fund-holder!”—“.And n that does not 
suffice?' asked 1.—“Why, then, must tax him 4 *per cent." was tho honest 
rejoinder! • 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 

THE AUTHOR’S APOLOGY. 

And now, my dear friends, but little remains for mo to say. 
Your welfare has ever been to me that object, which above all 
others has excited my ambition, and linked itself with my 
desires. From my boyhood V> this hour, it is to the condition 
of great masses of men that my interest' lin'd my studios have 
been directed; it is for their amcliorrtion, ancj,enlightenment 
that I have been a labourer and an enthusiast*. Yo% 1 say, 
enthusiast!—for when a man is*sincere, enthusiasm warms 
him; when useful, enthusiasm directs. Nothing can sustain 
our hopes for mankind, amidst their own suspicion of our 
motives and misconstructions of our aims,—amidst the mighty 
obstacles thx^t oppose every one who struggles with old opinion, 
—and the innumerable mortifications, that arc as the hostile 
winds of the soul, driving back upon the haven of torpor 
and self-seeking;—save that unconquerable and generous zeal 
which results from a hearty faith in our own honesty, and a 
steady conviction ofVhat tendency and power to progress, 
which the whole history, as wxdl of Philosophy as of Civiliza¬ 
tion, assures us to be the prerogative of our race ! If I have, 
in certain broad and determined opinions, separated myself 
fjjcim many of your false and many of your real friends ; if I 
have not followed the more popular leaders of the day against* 
onr ecclesiastical establishment, or aghinst a monarchial con¬ 
stitution of government, it is«?not because ^ belie Vo that any 
minor interests sh^ifid be consulted before your own; it is 
not because I see a sanctity in hereditary delusions, or in the 
solemn austeritipe^of pflrjver; it is not because I deny that in 
some conditions of society a republic may bo the wisest 
government,* or because I maintain that where certain stan- 

* "Ware I, in this work, giving myself up to tlu: speculative anil conjectural 
philosophy of Politics, J should be quite willing to allow my conviction that, 
us jet, we have‘scarce passed the threshold of Legislative Science; and that 
vast an^ organic changescyill hereafter take place in the elements of Govern¬ 
ment and the social condition of the c VVorld. But I symecLthat those changes 
will he favourable to the concentration, not of power, bift tl* executive (Unciion 
oTf*poHor, into the jetust possible hands; ue being at oi#e energetic and icspon- 
sible in proportion to such a concentration. 1 think men that the Ut am tenta¬ 
tive System itself will not he found that admirable inception wbiolrit is now 
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dards of moral opinion bo created, an endowed establishment 
is necessary to the public virtue; but it is, because I consider 
both Institutions subordinate to your welfare; it is because I 
put aside the false mists and authorities of the past, and 
regard diligently the aspect of the present; it is because on 
the one hand I feel persuaded, viewing the tendencies which 
belong to our time, and the moral bias of the general feeling, 
which while often seeming to oppose an aristocracy, inclines 
equally (in its opposition) to aristocratic fallacies whether of 
wealth or of station, that your ^republic would not be a true 
and sound demofqjfipy, but the perpetuater of the worst in¬ 
fluences v^liich have operated <ju your character and your 
laws j-r-aifd .fcfecaufce oft the other hand, I dread, that the 
effects *of abolishing;an endowed Church would be less visible 
in the reform of superstitions, than in the gloomy advances of 
fanaticism. • If T err in these opinions, it is for your sake that 
I err; if I am right, let us look with somewhat of prudent 
jealousy at the declamations and sarcasms which spring from 
a partial and limitecUsurvey of the large principles of practical 
polity ; a survey which confounds every unpopular action of a 
king with tho question of a monarchy ; every failing of a 
priest, with the consideration of an establishment; which to¬ 
day insinuate^ a republic, because the King dines with a Tory, 
and to-moiTow^denounces an establisftment, because a bishop 
votes against tno Whigs,* These are the cries of party, and 
have no right to response from the more deep and thoughtful 
sympathies of % nation. Believe me, once more, and once for 
all, if there Jjg a pretender of whom the People should bewtre, 
it is that stage mumrger—the Public! 

assorted to he. %lut these nre distant tlieoncs, not adapted to this ago, ainf 
must l>o reserved IV* the visions of the closet, He noW is the most useful 
JMiti< inn, who grapples the closed with the timet * 

* Whether ornot ljio Hislioj^ should have the privilege to vote in Parliament 
is a question 1 shall not here attempt to decide. Foil (he sake of removing the 
establishment itself from the perpetual danger of*a.«mg, in its ostensible 
heads, ngainst the opinions and passions <if the people/the privation ol that 
puvilege might he desirable, and tend oven to the preservation and popularity 
of the Church; bwt I beseech tho reader to mark that nothing can be more 
unjust tlym the Mesentery against “the time-serving” and “servility” of 
tho episcopal bench ! What! when for the first time the prelates have reiused 
all dictation from the Government, have separated them%*lves wholly from, 
ministerial temptation, have, with obstinate fidelity, clung fast to a falling 
party, }vhicb* cannot for years longer timn those usually remain to men 

who have won te%pibopal honours, he restored tit* power !—what, note do you 
accuse them of timeserving and senility! Alas! it is exactly becmise yioy 
refuse W> serve the tit*.*; cxifetly because they abjure servility to the uomhnui 
powti*, that the public a-sail and the ministers desert them. 
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Come what may in tho jar and conflict of momentary in¬ 
terests, it is with the permanent and progressive interests of 
the people, that the humble writer who addresses you standi? 
or falls, ilesiring indeed to proportion your power to your 
knowledge, but only because believing that all acquisitions of 
authority, whether by prince or people, which exceed tho 
capacity to preserve and the wisdom to direct, arc brief and 
perilous gains; lost as soon as made; tempting to crude 
speculations, and ending possibly in ruin. Every impru¬ 
dence of the popular power is a step to despotism, as every 
excess of the oligarchical power is the adyance of the* de¬ 
mocratic. f 1 

Farewell, my dear friends. We pai*6 upon the crisis of un- 
conjecturable events. , ( * 

“ From this hank and slioai of Time 
TVe jump the life to come.” > 

Gladly indeed would I pass from dealings with the policy 
of the present, to the more tempting speculations itpon the 
future; but sky is uncertain and overcast; and as, my 
friends, yon may observe 011^ clouded night, that the eartli 
gathers no dew, even so it is not in these dim and unlighted 
hours that the-prophetic thirst of Philosophy may attain to 
those heavenlier influences which result from s* screncr sky, 
and enable ber to promise health and freshness to the aspect 
of the morrow. 
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POPULAR EDUCATION. 

Necessity of a Minister and Board of Instruction—-Education lias Been retarded by 
the indiscretion of its Defenders—Necessity of making Religion its Groundwork 
—Tho Diflieultios of dillemig Meets, h<yv obviated—Reference to Prussia—The 
Expediency of iucorpoiating Labour .Schools iviftv all Intellectual Schools—Heads 
of a proposed Naffl‘*n* Education—Schools for Teachers—Evidence adduced of 
then Necessity and Advantage—How filial the Schools be supported as to Funds. 

« 9 • • 

In tin* remaps upon Popular Education, I endeavoured to show that it was 
not enough to found spools without proscribing also the outline of a real 
ednution — that a constant vigilance was necessary to preserve schools to the 
object of then* endowment—to protect them from the abusive influences of 
Tune, and to raise the toue and quality of education to that level on which 
alone it can be considered the producer of knowledge and of virtue. By the 
parallel of Prussia I attempted to convey a notion of the immense difference of 
education iu that counts, which makes education a affair*, and this 
country, in which, with equal zeal, and ^irger capital, it is left to the mercy of 
iitdiriihuth. If then we are to have a general—an universal—education, let 
it be an education over which the government shall preside. I demand a 
Minister of Public Instruction, who shall be at the head of the department;— 
I demand this, h>(t, Because such an appointment will give a moral weight and 
dignity to education itself ; 2dly, Because we require to concentre the 
responsibility in one person who shall be amenable to Parliament and the 
Public. He shall have a Council to assist him, and his and their constant 
rigilance ami attention shall be devoted to the system over which they 
pioside. * 

It is i ml cal* true that we cannot transfer to this country the wholesale 
education of Prussia ; in the latter it is compulsory on parents to scud their 
children to school or prove that they eduftite them at home. A compulsory 
obligation or that nature would, at UiL, time, be too stein for England ; wo 
must trust lather to moral than legislative conqtiifion. Fortunately so great 
a dome for educating is springing up among all classes, that the government 
has only t-o prepare the machine in order to procure^ihe supply. Everywhere 
the feeling is in favour of education, and otffy two apprehensions arc enlisted 
against it ; both of these apprehensions wt*must conciliate. The first is, lest 
m general instruction religion should 1 k> neglected ; the second, lest in 
to vhing the pooi Po think w*c should forget that they are bom to labour. I say 
we oughtconeilftte b^th these classes of the iigiid. 

1 am perfectly persuaded, that nothing has beeir more unfortunate for 
popular education in this country than the pertinacity witfi which one class 
have iysistu^ on coupling it mlcly wi^h the fidtaUishcd rcligiouf and tho 
alarming expedient of the other class in excluding religion* altogether. With 
• respect, to tho lastf I shall not hero pause to enter into a thiological 
discussion ; I shall no<fip f \ , ik fif the advantage or the disadvantage of strengthen¬ 
ing mfiral ties 1% yeligmus hopes; or of establishing one fixed and certain 
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standard of morals, which, containing all the broader principles, need not for¬ 
bid the more complicated ;—a standard which shall keep us from wandering 
\ery far into the multiform theories and schisms in which the vagurics of mere 
speculative moralists have so often misled morality. On these advantages, it' 
such they 'be, I will met now descant. I am writing as a legislator, desirous 
of obtaining a certain end, and I am searching for the means to obtain it. I 
wish then to establish an Universal Education. I look round ; I sec tho 
desire for it ; I sec also the mateiiais, but so scattered, so disorganized are 
thoso materials ; so many difficulties of action are in the way of the desire, that 
I am naturally covetous of all the assistance I can obtain.* I see a vast, 
wealthy, and munificent clergy, not bent against education, but alteady 
anxious to diffuse it, already founding schools, already educating nearly 
800,000 pupils ;—T look not pnly to* them, but to the influence they command 
among their friends and flock ; I consider and ba’upcc the weight of their 
names and wealth, and the grav<j sanction of their evangelical authonty. 
Mali I have these men and this power with me 4 or ngninst, ene * * That is tho 
ijuestion. On the one hand, if I can enlist them, I "obtain* a most 
efficient alliance ; on the other hand, if i enlist' them, what are tlie dis¬ 
advantages? If indeed they tell me that they will teach religion only, and 
that, by the mere mechanical learning of certain lessons in the iiil>lc — if they 
refuse to extend and stiengthen a more general knowledge applicable to the 
daily purposes of life — such as I have described in the popular education of 
Prussia— f/>cn, indeed, I might be content.id to dispense with their assistance. 
Tint if this the I do not believe it. I havl] conversed, I have corre¬ 

sponded with many of the clergy, wjp> arc attached to the cause of religious 
education, and no men have expressed themselves more anxious to combine 
with it all the sccylar and citizen instruction that we can desire. What is it 
then that they demand ’ What is the sacrifice 1 must make in order to 
obtain their assistance ? Thfy demand that the Christian jrhsinn bo consti¬ 
tuted tlie foundation of instruction in a Christian county. You, the Philo¬ 
sopher, say, “ I do not wish to prevent religion being taught; but to prevent 
the jar, and discord, and hindrance of religious differences, I wifjh to embrace 

» 

- T am liappy in this opinion to fortify myself by the expression of a similar senti- 
nult in M. Cousin, m which it is difficult to say whether wo should admire most Jho , 
eloquence or tho sagacity, or tho common sense. I subjoin smiie extracts 
( “ The popular schools of a nation^" he says, in recornffiendingtbc outline of a general 

education for France to M. Montalivet, “ought to ho p'-netmt* 1 wt^h the religions 
f-pirit of that nation *I« Christianity, or in<t not, the religion pf the people of France? 
\Ye must allow that it is. 1u«i, I ask, shall vp- lcspeet the religion of the people, or 
shall we destroy it? If we undertake the destruction of Christianity, then, 1 own, 
we must tike oar# not to teach it. Put if we do f.ot propose to on i solves that end, 
wc must loach onr children the faith which has civilized their parents, and tho libcial 
spirit of which has prewired and si% tains our great modern institutions. * * ’ Itcligion, 
in my eyes, is the best base of popular instruction I know a little of Europe; no¬ 
where have i seen good schools for the people where the Christian charity was not. 

' “ * In human societies there are some things for the accomplishment of which 
Virtue is necessary ; or, when speaking of the great masses, licVuon ! Wore you to 
lavish the treasures of the state, to tax parish and district, still f ju could put dispense 
with Christian chanty; or *ith that spirit of humbleness and self-restraint, of 
courageous resignation and modest dignity, which Christi.udty, well understood and 
Veil taught, can alone give to the instruction of the poor. * * * It would be necessary 
to call U|ligion to ouraiiL vforo it only a matter of finance." * 

If M Cousin, a philosopher, once persecuted by the pircHttyiodJ thus 'feels the 
practical necessity*of enlisting religion on tho side of education in France; the 
necessity is far greater in England, For here Christianity iie.'ar more deeply rooted 
in the land , here the church is a more wealthy frieiid oraiaorc powerful»he; here, 
too, the chinch is ie«dy to befriend education—there, to resist it. , 
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nil sects in me general plan of civil instruction ; let religious instruction be 
given by the parents or guardians of the children according to their several 
persuasion^.” 

• I believe nothing can he more honest than the intentions of the philosopher; 

I know many most excellent Christians of the same way of thinking. But how, 
sir—1 address the philosopher again—how <*an you for a moment accuse the 
clergy of the Established Church of intolerance in refusing to listen to your 
suggestion? Tlow, in common duty, and common conscience, can they art 
otherwise ? Reverse the ease. Suppose the churchmen said, “ Wc v ill found 
a system for the education of the whole people, we will teach nothing but 
Religion in it, not one word of man’s civil duties ; not that wc wish to 
prevent the pupil acquiiing civil knowledge, hut because wc wish to avoid 
muddling with the jarring opinions,as to what form it shall bo taught. 
Whatever civil knp^l^jlge (he children shaft possess, lot their parents and 
guardians teach tlicui out of school, according to their several theories.” 

Would Ac jjhilosqpher gigrec to thif / No, indeed, nor I neither. Why 
Alien HJiould %e ask a gteater complaisance from the ecclesiastic ; lie cannot 
think, unless he be indeed a •mercenary and a. hypocrite, the very Swiss 
of Religion—that religious knowledge is loss necessary than civil instruction. 
He cannot believe that the understanding alone should be cultivated, and the 
soul forgotten. But in fact, if we were to attempt to found a wholesale 
national education, in which religious instruction -were not a necessary and 
pervading principle, I doubt very much if public opinion would allow it to bo 
established; and I an#perfectly persuaded, that it coitfd not lie rendered 
permanent and complete. In the firs, place, the cfcrgy would be justly 
alarmed ; they would redouble their (Am efforts to did use their own education. 
In a highly Christian country, they would obtain a marked preference for their 
establishments; a certain taint a,ml disrepute would breast on the national 
system ; pcoj^e would be afraid to semi ^heii children to the National 
Schools ; the cci^csiastioal schools would draw to themselves a vast proportion 
—I believe a vast majority—of children ; aud thus in effect the philosopher, 
by trying to sow unity would reap division ; by trying to establish his own 
plan, he would t^akcu its best principle ; and the care of education, instead of 
being sh%rcd by the clergy, would fall almost entirely into their hands. An 
education pngcly ecclesiastical would be in all probability bigoted, and deficient 
in civil and general nistyiction ; the two orders ought to harmonize with, and 
watch over, ru^l blend into, each other. Another consequence of the sepam- 
tion in scfiools wh^ch would be effected bv banishing (!h#stian instruction from 
some, in order to give a munoptJv of irclesiastnriAinstiuetiou to others, would 
probably be not onty to throw a taint upon the fun .er schools, but also upon what¬ 
ever mprmtmcnh in education they might introduce. Civil instruction would 
be confused with irreligious instruction, an*} amenftd systems be regarded with 
fear and suspicion. For all these reasons, even on the ground and for the 
reasons of the philosopher, I insist on the necessity of making instruction in 
religion the baronizing and uniting principle of all scholastic education. 

But,dhow are #c totesenpo from the great difficulty in the unity of education 
produced by differing sects ? In answer to tlilf question, just observe how the 
government of Prussia, under similar circumstances, cmantftpatos itself from the 

** dilemma. “ The difference of religi<jp/' says the Prussian law, ‘^is not to b<? 
an otistacl? in flic A inn of a school society ; but in forming such a society, you 
must have regard^o the numerical proportion of the inhabitants ot^achjfaith; 
and,*as far as it dm possibly be done, you shall conjoin with the principal 
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master professing the religion of the majority—>a second master of the faith of 
the minority.’' 

Again : “The difference of religion in Christian schools, necessarily produces 
differences in religious instruction. Tliat instruction shall l>e always appro* 1 
priate to tin. doctrines agcl spirit of the creed for which the schools shall he 
ordained. But as in every school of a Christian state, the dominant spirit, and 
the one common to all sects, is a pious and deep veneration for (tod • so every 
school mny he allowed to receive children of every Christian sect. Tho masters 
shall watch with the greatest caie that no constraint and no undue prosolyrism 
be exercised. Private and especial masters, of whatever sect the pupil belongs 
to, shall be charged with his religious education. Tf, indeed, there be some 
places where it is impossible for the School Committee to procuro an especial 
instructor for every sect; Men,,.parents, if they arc unwilling their children 
shall adopt the lessons of the prevailing creed of the*ouhool, are entreated 
themselves to undertake the task qf affording them lessons it; their own 
persuasion ” *>' *’ « r 

Such is the method by which the Prussian state harmonizes her syvtem of 
Unh eisal Education among various sects, lliat which Prussia can effect in 
this icspect, why should not England ? Let us accomplish our groat task of 
Common Instruction, not by banishing all religion, but by pronCring for every 
pupil instruction in his own. And in this largo and catholic harmony of 
toleration, I do believe tho great proportion of our divines and of our dissenters 
might, by a prudent Government,* be induced cheerfully to concur. For both 
are persuaded of thC necessity of education, both are Villing to sacrifice a few 
minor considerations to a common eud, jmd under the wide canopy of Christian 
faith, to secure, each to each, the maintenance of individual doctrines. I 
propose then, that. the. State shall establish Universal Education. I propose 
that it shall be founded on, and combined with, religious instruction. I 
remove, by the suggestion I liajpe made, the apprehension of contending sects ; 
— I proceed no*v to remove the apprehension of those wh». think that the 
children of the poor, if taught to be rational, may not be disposed to be indus¬ 
trious. I propose that to all popular schools for intellectual instruction, 
labour, or industry schools should be appended, or rather * dial each school 
shall unite both objects. I propose, that at the schools foi girls (for in the 
pyatenf 1 recommend, both sokcs shall be instnicted>, the variousdwanches and 
arts of female employment shall make a principal port of instruction ; above 
aK, that those habits of domestic nfanagement and activity in \®hich</by all our 
Parliamentary Report^ the poorer fernalfs of the manufacturing towns are 
grossly deficient, shall be ca^fftlly formed amF inculcated. + 

I propose (and this also is the case in Prussia^. that every boy educated at 
the popular schools shall le^cn the simpler elements of agricultural and manual 
science, that he shall a<*}uire the habit, the love, and the aptitude of work ; 
that the first lesson in his moral code%hall be that which teaches him to prize 

«. 

* One of the greatest benefits we derive from an intelligent amt discreet govern¬ 
ment is in its power of conciliating opposing interests upon' 1 matters of dcfail or of 
stcondary principles. Where a government cannot do this, depend upon it tho 
ministers arc bunglers* 

, f Schools for girls in the poorer classes are equally important as those for boys. * 
Note in Kapfs account of Manchester, tha slovenly Improvidence of fomales.,in a 
manufacturing town; goto in tho Evidence on the poor-laws, tvo fineness, tho open 
want of chastity, the vicious ignorance of a vast class of females cvot where. Mothers 
have dltfcn # greater moral effect upon children than the fathersthe child is ,}o be 
m« ml, provide for the morale of the mother. 
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independence, and that he shall practically obey the rale of his catechism, and 
learn to get his own living. 

Thus tty?n, briefly to sum up, the heads of the National Education I would 
propose for England are these : 

1st, Jt shall be the business of the state, confided to a Min is for and a sub¬ 
ordinate Hoard, who shall form in our various comities and pari,dies, com¬ 
mittees with whom they shall correspond, who shall keep a vigilant eye on the 
general working, who shall not interfere vexatioudy with peculiar details.— 
The dilFeront circumstances in didbient localities must be consulted, and local 
committees are the best judges as to the mode. 1 propose that the education 
be founded on religion ; that ono or more ministers of the Gospel be in every 
committee ; that every sectarian pupil shall receive religious instruction fiom 
a priest of his own persuasion. * , 

I propose that §vory school for the poor the art and habit of an 
industrious calling make a necessary p^t of education. 

A report of tin: waking* numbers, progicss, &o., of the various schools in 
cadi comity should be yearly published, so emulation is excited, and abuse 
prevented. * * 

If the stale prescribe a certain form of education, it need not prescribe the 
books or tho^ystem by which it shall be acquired. 

To avoid alike the rashness of theories, and the unimprovable and lethargic 
adherence to blind custom, each s< bnolmaster desirous of teaching certain 
books, or of following peculiar systems, such as those of Hamilton, lYstalozd, 
&o., shall state his visa to the committee of the county^ jftd obtain their con¬ 
sent to the experiment; they shall vkit the school and observe its success : if 
it fail, they can have tho^ri^ht to prohibit; if it work well, they can have the 
power to recommend it. So will Time, publicity, and,experience have fair 
and wide scope in their natural result, viz., the progress to perfection. 

liut, above# 1 ! things, to obtain a full and <#mplete plan of education, there 
should be school for teachers. The success of a school depends upon tho 
talent of the master ; the best system is lifeless if the soul of the preceptor 
fail. Each county, therefore, should establish its school tor preceptors to the 
pupils, j^prcferwicc shall be given to the preecptois chosen fiom them at any 
vacancies that occur in the popular schools for children. Here, they s^ill not 
only learn to*know, but also learn to teach, two very distinct brandies of 
instruction. Nothing so#iu f o at present as^ompetent teachers. Seminaries of 
this nature ha#c been founded in most coiintiies where the education of the 
people has hceom* of importance.* In Americm in Switzerland, lately iu 
France, ami especially in Genmfliy, their succeE- has every where been eminent 
and rapid. In Prussia M. Cousin devoted to the principal schools of this cha¬ 
racter, the most minute personal attention. II«#givcs them a detailed and 
highly interesting description. lie depict# the rigid* and high morality t of 
conduct which makes a necessary ami fundamental part of the education of 
those who aie designed to educate others ; and the elaborate maimer in which 
they are taught#he practical science of teaching. On quitting the school they 
uudergtf an exannnatidh both on religious ami general knowledge; the exami- 

• 

» k , * Jn England, also, certain private associations have tacitly c< nfeased the expedto 
oncy of such institutions. « * * • 

t TBo law*evt'»cn^ius eareful selection as to the town or neighbourhood in which 
tho scminuucs for tuuiiurs shall he placed : so that the pupils may not cosily aenuiro 
from the inhabit ant.™ my habits contrary to the spirit of tho moral and simple*! He for 
hid Ahoy aio intended 
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nation is conducted by two clergymen of the faith of the pupil, and two laymen. 
If he past, the onleal, the pupil receives a certificate, not only vouching for the 
capabilities and character of the destined teacher and his skill in„.practical 
tuition, but annexing also an account of the exact course of studies ho has 
undergone. * 

An institution of this nature cannot l>e too strongly insisted upon. * In vain 
shall we build schools if wc lack competent tutors. Let me summon Mr. Crook, 
the clerk of St. Clement’s, in a portion of the evidence on the Poor-laws, which 
as yet is uvjmhliahcd. It gives an admirahlo picture of a schoolmaster for the 
poor. 

" One master was employed in keeping an account of the beer, mid it was found 
that he had not only got liquors supplied to himself by various publicans, and charged 
an equivalent amount of beer to t|^e pari si*, but had received money regularly, and 
charged it under the head of beer. It teas believed that his scl^lar/j had been made agents 
in the utyvlioLon of these matter* 

Rn f in fact, the only thing the Pupils learnt from this cxc<h]<nt pedagogue 
was the rudiments of swindling! * ^ 

The order of schools established should be : 

1. Infant Schools. These are already numerous in England, hut im¬ 
measurably below the number required. In Westminster alone, there are nearly 
fd)00 children from two to six yeais old, fit for infant schools —there are only 
about 1000 provided with these institutions. Tncir advantage is not so much, 
in actual education ^vulgarly so called) as in withdraring the children of the 
poor from bad example, obscene language, the neglect of parents who aro 
busy, the contamination of those who a#- idle ;—lastly, in economy. + 

2. Primary or Universal Schools, to which Labour Schools should be 
attached, or which should rather combine the principle of both. 

These schools might, as in Prussia, he divided into two classes, of a higher 
and lower grade of education ; unit at the onset, I think one cdfbpeudious and 

* Insisted upon for the sake of religion as well as of knowledge Hear the en¬ 
lightened Cousin again : “ The destined teachers of popular schools, without being at 
all Theologians, ought to have a clear and precise knowledge m Christianity, its 
historjk-ils doctrines, and above all, its morals; without this, they might enter on 
their mission without being able to give any other religious instruction than the 
recitation of the catechism, a ifiost insufficient lecture .’"—Perhaps the only, certainly 
tk o best, one our poor children receive People seem, with us, to tlnnk the calechism 
every thing ! they migld as well say, the accidence was every thingf'tho catechism is 
at most the accidence or religion ! *' c 

t On this head, read the folm\ftng extract from tbe unpublished evidence of Mr. 
Kmart of JJishopflgatc; "Do you find the Infant Schools sei viceahlc in enabling the 
mothers of the winking class to work more, and maintain tbcmsPlves better? 

*■ That is my opinion. Tli*y aro enabled to go out and work, when, if there wore 
no such schools, they woffld lie compfttyed to attend to their children, and would more 
frequently apply to the ’parish. I conclude this to be the case from the constant 
der iarat'ons of those mothers who have children, and are not able to send them to 
school. They say they must have assistance from the parish on account of having to 
attend to their children. There are many of the families who rosicT out of the parish, 
at too groat adistanco for their infant children to come to th rir paf*t»b schottk 

“From the whole of your observations, do you consider the general establishment 
of infant and other si hools a matter of economy, viewing their operation only with 
relation to the parish rules, and the progress of pauperism? 

"I have HP) doubt whatever oi it, viz., thot their effects are immediately economical 
merely in a pounds, shillings, and pence point ot view, for I an*,corvineed, thrtt great 
as the account of pauperism now is, the claims ujH>n the parish fulfils would lie much 
greaxcV, but for the operation of these schools. Ultimately thefe effects will be more 
considerable, preventing the extension of pauperism." ** •' 
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common class of school would he amply sufficient, and more easily organized 
throughout the country. 

3. Sitnday Schools. Of these, almost a sufficient number are already 
established. 

And, 4. Schools for teachers. • * 

jlut how are such schools to be paid and supported 7 That difficulty seems 
to bo obviated much more easily than our statesmen are pleased to suppose. In 
the first place, there are 450 endowed grammar-schools throughout England and 
'Wales. The greater part of these, with large funds, are utterly useless to the 
public. I say at once and openly, that these schools, intended for the educa¬ 
tion of the people, ought to he applied to the education of the people—they 
arc the moral property of the State, according to the broad intention of the 
founders. Some hove endeavoured to c^pate embarrassments in adapting 
these schools to its*, 4iy insisting on a strict adherence to the exact line and 
mode of instruction specified L>y the widowers. A rjght and sound argument 
if tJie pftiig'ijrtc of the eifdowcr had been preserved. But is the principle pre¬ 
served ?— is knowledge taugh^?—If not, shall we suffer the principle to be lost, 
because we insist on rigidly preserving the details. Wherever time has intro¬ 
duced such abuses as have eat and rusted away the use itself of the establish¬ 
ment, we Save before us this option : Shall we preserve, or shall we disregard 
the main intention of the Donor—Education. If it he our duty to regard 
that before all things, it is a very minor consideration whether we shall preserve 
the exact details by -^uch he desiied his principle to be acted upon. Whcre- 
evor these details are inapplicable, we are called upo^ to remodel them *— if 
this be our duty to the memory outlie individual, what is our duty to the 
State ? Are we to suffer the want of an onmicient providence in founders of 
Institutions two or three hundred years old to bind gcieration after generation 
to abused and vitiated systems 7 Is the laudable desire of a remote ancestor 
to pciqKituad knowledge, to be made sublfervient to continuing ignorance ? 
Supposing th acquisition had existed in this country, if a man, Mieving in 
the necessity of supporting Religion, had left an endowment, to the Inquisition, 
ought we rigidly to continue endowments to the Inquisition, by which Religion 
itself £i the after age suffered instead of prospering ? The answer is clear— 
arc there not Inquisitions in knowledge as in religion—are wo to lie gained to 
the errors ff the middle ages ? No—both to the state and to the endowment, 


our first duty is to prr^srve the end—kq^wledge. Our second duty, the result 
of the fast, on the evidence of flagrant abuse, tg adapt the means to the 
end. * _ . . 

The greater part of these grammar-schools may then lie consolidated into the 


state system of ftducationf and their funds, which I believe the vigilance of the 


btatc would double, appropriated to that end. is one source of revenue, 

and one great store of materials. In ty& next place, I believe that if religion 




* The absurd injustice of those who insist on nil exact adherence to the original 
form and stipifhtion of endowments when they prejudice the poor, Is grossly apparent 
in tlif^jr dcfenc»of a departuie from, not only the form and dotail, but even the spirit 
mul principle of an endowment, where the rich ;«re made the gainers. These gentle¬ 
men ale they who defend the departure from the express law of aoliools that, like the 
Winchester and Charter house foundations, were origin ated**oWy for the benefit of 
* “ poor and indigent scholars,'’—a law so obviously clear in some foundations. t£at 
it imposes uwn ike scholar an actual dllth that he dll** not possess In the world more 
than home pwy sum- 1 forgot the exact amount—but it w uudor six pounds. The 
scholar thus limH-d, probably now enjoys at least some two or three li#nd%e4 a year 1 
If #e insisted upe* preserving the exact spirit of tins law,—the original intention of 
tUo foumlcis,—these gentlemen would be the first to raise a clamour at our injustice 1 
• * 
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wore inacle a necessary part of education, the managers of the various schools 
now established by the zeal and piety of individuals would cheerfullv consent 
to co-operate with the general spirit and system of tho State Hoard oi Educa¬ 
tion. In the third place, tho impetus, and fashion, and moral principle of 
education once made genera 1 , it would not lack individual donations and en¬ 
dowments. M. Cousih complains that in Franco the clergy are hostile to 
popular education ; happily with us we have no such ground of complaint. 
Fourthly, No schools should be entirely gratuitous-—the spirit of independence 
cannot be too largely fostered throughout the country— the best charity is that 
which puts blessings within the reach of labour—the worst is that which affects 
to grant them without the necessity of labour at all. The rate of education 
should be as low as possible, but as a general system something should be paid 
by the parents. * Whatever dcfuyit might remain it seems to me perfectly 
clear that the souices of revenue I have just specified Wddd be more than 
amply sufficient to cover. Look at the schools already established i» ( England 
—upon what a foundation wc commence ! % *1 * 

The on! y schools which it might be found necessary to ipaintain .at the public 
charge, either by a small county rate, or by a parliamentary grant gen rig 
afforded, + would be those for Teachers : the expense would be ^exceedingly 
trifling. One word more: the expense of education well administered is 
wonderfully small in comparison to its objects. 

About 1,600,000 children arc educated at the Sunday-schools in (Ireat 
1‘ritain at an expense of 2s. earh, per annum. In the La%rasfcerian system — tho 
cheapest of all—(hut fi |,he experiment of applying it to the higher branches of 
education be successful, it may come to Ig' the most general)—it is calculated 
that 1000 boys are educated at an expense net exceeding b00L a year. Now 
suppose there are four, millions of children in England and Wales to be 
educated (winch, I apprehend, is about the proportion!, the whole expense on 
that system would be only 1,200,€.00/. a year. I strongly suspeA that if the 
funds of the vaiious endowed grammar-schools were inquired it.to, they alone 
would exceed that sum : to say nothing of the funds of all our othci schools—• 
to sav nothing of the sums paid by the parents to the schools. 

So much foi the state of popular education —for its iiuprovcSnent— for the 
outline of,n general plan — for the removal of sectarian obstacles— for the pro¬ 
vision of the necessary expenses. I do not apologize to the pul'lie for the 
length to which 1 have gone on this*, vast and important subject—the most 
solemn--the most interesting that can oetvupy the mind of thl ? patriot, the 
legislator, and the Christian^ J[n the facts wjiieh I have Veen the instru¬ 
ment of adducing from the tried and practical system of Prussia—I think I do 
not flatter myself in hoping that I have added soirtc of the “most useful and 
instructive data to our present desire, and our present experience, of Practical 
Education. 

* The system In the case of actual paupers might he dopnted from, but with great 
caution ; and masters should bo charged to tako especial earo that 1 .*be children of 
paupers shall be taught the habits and customs of iudustry, as vgoll n&thc advantages 
of independence. * 

t This might be advisable, for the sake of maintaining parliamentary vigilance, and 
ttracting public opinion. 
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11KMARKS ON BENTHAM'S PHILOSOPHY. 

It is no light task to give an abridged view of the philosophical opinions of 
one, who attempted to place the vastsubjects of morals and legislation upon a 
scientific basis : a mere outline is all that can be attempted. 

The first principles Rf Mr. Bentham’s philosophy are these,—that happiness, 
meaningly that tejm pleasure and Exemption from pain, is the only thing 
desit^ble iiPitself ; that all other things are desirable solely as means to that 
end : that the production, therefore, of the greatest possible happiness, is the 
only fit purpose of all human thought and action, and consequently of all 
morality an^J government; and moreover, that pleasure and pain are the sole 
agencies by which the conduct of mankind is in fact governed, whatever cir¬ 
cumstances the individual may be placed in, and whether he is aware of it or 
not. 

Mr. Bentliam does «ot appear to have entered very jjeeply into the meta¬ 
physical grounds of these doctrines; he seems to liaie taken those grounds 
very muoh upon the showing of thcxtnetaphysicians who preceded him. The 
principle of utility, or as he afterwards called it “tho greatest-happiness 
principle," stands no otherwise demonstrated in his*writings, than by an 
enumeration of the phrases of a different description which have been com¬ 
monly employed to denote the rule of life, flid the rejection of them all, as 
having no intelligible meaning, further than as they may involve a tacit refer¬ 
ence to considerations of utility. Such are the phrases ‘'law of nature,” 
“right reason^" “natural rights," “moral sense!" All these Mr. Bentham 
regard(M as mere covers for dogmatism ; excuses for setting up one’s own ipse 
dixit as a ijple to hind other people. “They consist, all of them,'tenys he, 
“in so many contrivances for avoiding the obligation of appealing to any 
external standard, and "for prevailing u]*n the reader to accept the author’s 
f.eiituuufl or opinion as a reason f^r itself.” • 

This, however, is not fair tamtment of th% believers in other moral prin¬ 
ciples than that of utility. All modes of speech arc employed in an ignorant 
manner, by ignmant peoplS ; but no one who had thought, deeply and systema¬ 
tically enough to be entitled to the name of a pffilosepher, ever supposed that 
his otm private sentiments of approbation and disapprobation must necossaiily 
be well-founded, and needed not to be compared with any external st.uuiaid. 
The answer of/such persons to Mr. Bentham would be, that by an inductive 
and analytical #\am Ration of the human mind, they had satisfied themselves, 
that what we call our moral sentiments (thaf is, the feelings of complacency 
and aversion we experience when wc compare actions o! our own or of other 
people u ilb om standard of right and wrong) »e as much part of the origiuift 
ponstitutifin (4 min’s nature as the tfesiru of happiness and the fear of suffer¬ 
ing: That tliosi^ sentiments do not indeed attach themselves to the same 
actions under all #ircu instances, but neither do they, in attaching themselves 
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to actions, follow the law of utility, but certain other general laws, which arc 
the same in all mankind naturally; though education or external circum¬ 
stances may counteract them, by creating artificial associations stronger than 
they. No proof, indeed, can be given that we ought to abide by these laws ; 
but neither c*n any proof ^>e given, that we ought to regulate our conduct by 
utility. All that can be said is, that the pursuit of happiness is natural to 
us ; and so, it is contended, is the reverence for, and the inclination to sej nai e 
our actions by, certain general laws of morality. 

Any one who is acquainted with the ethical doctrines either of the Reid and 
Stewart school, or of the German metaphysicians (not to go further back), 
knows that such would be the answer of those philosophers to Mr. Bent ham ; 
and it is an answer of which Mr. Bentham’s writings furnish no sufficient 
refutation. For it is evident, that these views of the origin of moral distinc¬ 
tions are not, what he says all such views are, destitute qf any precise and 
tangible meaning; nor chargeable with t setting up as a standard the feelings 
of the particular person! They set up as a standard wl at ai;e as&imed (on 
grounds which are considered sufficient) to be the instincts of tHb specie's, or 
principles of our common nature as universal aful inexjiKcablc as instincts. 

To pass judgment on these doctrines, belongs to a profoumler and subtler 
metaphysics than Mr. Bentham possessed. I apprehend it will Ve the judg¬ 
ment of posterity, that in his views of what, in the felicitous expression of 
Hobbes, may be jailed the philosophia prima , it has for tho most part, even 
when he was most completely in the right, been reserved for others to prove 
him so. The greaM-t of Mr Bentham*s defects, his‘insufficient knowledge 
and appreciation of tliS thoughts of other men, shows itself constantly in his 
grappling with some delusive shadow of an adversary’s opinion, and leaving 
the actual substance unharmed. 

After laying down the principle of Utility, Mr. Bentham is occupied through 
the most voluminous and the m^tt permanently valuable part oL his works, in 
constructing the outlines of practical ethics and legislation, an^ filling up some 
portions of the latter science (or rather art) in grout detail ; r i>y the uniform 
and unflinching application of his own greatest-happiness principle, from which 
the eminently consistent and systematic character of his intellect prevented 
him fro^p ever swerving. In the writings of no philosopher, probabl# are to 
be detected so few contradictions—so few instances of even momentary deviation 
from the principles he himself has laid down. * t 

'it is perhaps fortunate that Mr/Bentham devoted a much Jarge^ share of 
his time and labour t <f the subject of legislation, than to tl\at of morals ; for 
the mode in which he underplot d and applied the principle of Utility, appears 
to me far more conducive to the attainment of truc^and valuable results in the 
former, than in the latter of,these two branches ot inquiry. The recognition 
of happiness as the only thing desirable in itself, and of the production of tho 
state of things most favourable to happiness as the only rational end both of 
morals and policy, by no means necessarily leads to the doctrine of expediency 
as professed by Paley; the ethical canon which judges of th£morality of an 
act or a class of actions, solely Jjy the probable consequences of*that particular 
kind of act, supposing it to be generally practised. This is a very small part 
indeed of win»t a uiore enlanjed understanding of the “greatest-happiness 
principle” t.ould require take into the account. A certain kind <t£ 

action, as for example, theft, or lying, would, if commonly*pra$tise<l, occasion 
oertaitnevy consequences to society : but those evil conseqm nccs are far from 
constituting the entire moral bearings of the vice’s of theft or lying.* We 
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shall hare a very imperfect view of the relation of those practices to the 
general happiness, if we suppose them to exist singly, and insulated. All 
acts suppose certain dispositions, and habits of mind and heart, which may be 
in themselves states of enjoyment or of wretchedness, and which must be 
fruitful in other consequences, besides those particular acts. ?To person can 
be a thief or a liar without being much else : and if ouP moral judgments and 
feelings with respect to a person convicted of cither vice, were grounded solely 
upon the pernicious tendency of thieving and of lying, they would be partial 
and incomplete; many considerations would be omitted, which are at least 
equally “germane to the matter; ” many which, by leaving them out of our 
general views, we may imlecif teach ourselves a habit of overlooking, but which 
it is impossible for any of us not to be influenced by, in particular cases, in 
proportion as they arc forced upon our attention. 

Now, the great*ffcuft I have to find with Mr. Bcntham as a moral philosopher, 
and the£ource of Jthe tjjiief part of»tlie temporal* mischief which in that 
clufl^ctel*, Johg with a vastly greater amount of pennanent good, he must be 
allowed to have produced, is # this • that he has practically, to a very great 
extent, confounded the principle of Utility with the principle of specific conse¬ 
quences, aijd hits habitually made up his estimate of the approbation or blame 
due to a particular kind of action, from a calculation solely of the consequences 
to which that very action, if practised generally, would itself lead. He has 
largely exemplified, and conti ibuted very widely to diffuse, a tone of thinking, 
according to which apy kind of action or any habit, which in its own specific 
consequences cannot be proved to be necessarily or pr^bfbly productive of un¬ 
happiness to the agent himself or t« others, is supposed to be fully justified ; 
and any disapprobation or aversion entertained towards the individual by 
reason of it, is set down from that time forward as prejudice and superstition. 
It is not considered (at least, not habitually considered) whether the act or 
habit in question, though not in itself ncAssariiy pernicious, may not form 
part of a chcftactcr essentially pernicious, or at least essentially deficient in 
Some quality eminently conducive to the “greatest, happiness.” To apply 
such a standard as this, would indeed often require a much deeper insight 
into tUe formation of character, and knowledge of the internal workings of 
human r&tyire, than Mr. Bentbam possessed. But, in a greater or ]q$.s degree, 
he, and every one else, judges by this standard : even those who are warped, 
by some pavjjal view, uvto the omission «f all such elements from their general 
speculations. # « § 

When the moralist thus o^rlooks the relation of an act to a certain state of 
mind as its cause, and its connexion through that common cause with large 
classes and groups of actions apparently very little resembling itself, his esti¬ 
mation even of the consequences of the very a<* itself, is rendered imperfect. 
For it may be affirmed with few exceytfons, that any act whatever has a ten¬ 
dency to fix and perpetuate the state or character of mind in which itself has 
originated, ^nd if that important element in the moral relations of the action 
bo taken iiito qpcotmt by the moralist as a cause, neither probably will it 
be taken into account as a consequence. » 

Mr. Bcntham is far from having altogether overlooked this side of the sub¬ 
ject. Indeed, those jnost original and instructive, though, as I conceive,«n 
their spfrit,•partially erroneous clfhpters, on 'Motives and on flispositions, in 
his first great ^<>rk, the Introduction to tlio Principle* of Morals and Legisla¬ 
tion, open up a direct and broad path to these most important It is 

wt the less true tlui Mr. Bentham, and many others, following his example, 
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when they came to discuss particular questions of ethics, have commonly, in 
the superior stress which they laid upon the specific consequences of a class of 
acts, rejected all contemplation of the action in its general bearings<upon the 
entire moral being of the agent; or have, to say the least, thrown those con¬ 
siderations! stwfar into the background, as to be almost out of sight. And by 
so doing they have uqt only marred the value of many of their speculations, 
considered as mere philosophical enquiries, but have always run the risk of 
incurring, and in many cases have in my opinion actually incurred, serious 
practical errors. 

This incompleteness, however, in Mr. Bentham’s views, was not of a nature 
materially to diminish the value of bis speculations through the greater part 
of the field of legislation. Those of "the bearings of an action, upon which 
Mr. Bcntham bestowed almost exclusive*attention, were also those with which 
almost alone legislation is convcf^ant. The legislator cpj^ips or prohibits an 
action, with very little regard to the general moral excellence or turpitude 
which it implies; he lo/ ks to the consequences tot society of /he particular 
kind of action ; his object is not to render people incapable of desiring a 
crime, but to deter them from actually committing it, Caking human beings 
as he finds them, he endeavours to supply such inducements as will constrain 
even persons of the dispositions the most at variance with the general happi¬ 
ness, to practise as great a degree of regard to it in their actual conduct, as 
can be obtained from them by such means without preponderant inconvenience. 
A theory, therefore, which considers little in an action besides that action’s 
own consequences, wi ll generally be sufficient to serve tBn purposes of a philo¬ 
sophy of legislation, fluch a philosophy will be most apt to fail in the consi¬ 
deration of the greater social questions—fee theory of organic institutions and 
general forms of polity ; for those (unlike the details of legislation) to be duly 
estimated, must be viewed as the great instruments of forming the national 
character ; of canying forward tye members of tho communi ty f to wards per¬ 
fection, or preserving them from degeneracy. This, as might ij some measure 
be expected, is a point of view' in which, except for soma partial or limited 
purpose, Air. Bcntham seldom contemplates these questions. And this signal 
omission is one of the.greatest of the deficiencies by which his speculations on 
the theory of government, though full of valuable ideas, are rendered^ in my 
judgincm, altogether inconclusive in their general results. »» 

To these wc shall advert more fully hereafter. As jet I have not acquitted 
mySelf of the more agreeable task eft sotting forth some part of thq services 
winch the philosophy olMeglslation owes to Mr. Bcntham. « 

The greatest service of all^hM for which posterity will award most honour 
to his name, is one that is his exclusively, and can J'C shared by no one pre¬ 
sent or to come ; it is the service which can be performed only once for any 
science, that of pointing out by whatmaetbod of investigation it may be made 
a science. What Bacon did for physical knowledge, Mr. Bcntham has done 
for philosophical legislation. Before Bacon’s time, many physical facts had 
been ascertained ; and previously to Mr. Bcntham, mankind werts in possession 
of many just and valuable detached observations on the making of lawsf> But 
he was the first who attempted regularly to deduce all the secondary and 
intermediate principles of law, by direct and systematic inference from the 
one great axiuen or principle gf%cneral utility. In all existing systciys of law,* 
those secondary principles or dicta in which the essence of tlrti syftems resided, 
had gr^u in detail, and even when founded in views of utility, were not 
the r-suU of any scientific and comprehensive course of enquiry ; but u ore 
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frequently were purely technical; that is, they had grown out of circum¬ 
stances purely historical, and, not having been altered when those circum¬ 
stances changed, had nothing left to rest upon but fictions, and unmeaning 
• forms. Take for instance tho law of real property ; the whole of which con¬ 
tinues to this very day to be founded on the doctrine of feudal tenures^ when 
those tenures have long ceased to exist except in the^hragedogy 01 * Westmin¬ 
ster Hall. Nor was the theory of law in a better state than the practical 
systems ; speculative jurists having dared little more than to refine somewhat 
upon the technical maxims of the particular body of jurisprudence which they 
happened t have studied. Mr. Ilentham was the first who had the genius 
and courage to conceive the idea of bringing back the science to first prin¬ 
ciples. This could not be done, could scarcoly even be attempted, without, as 
a necessary consequence, making obviou^ the utter worthlessness of many, and 
the crudity and wajit of precision of almost a&, the maxims, which had pre¬ 
viously passed cverjwfflK fro for principles of law. 

Mr. Bcnjfiain^ mor^aver^jhas warred Against tho errors of existing systems 
of jurffiprudeffee, in a more direct manner than by merely presenting the con¬ 
trary truths. The foreof argur.*ent with which he rent asunder the fantastic 
and illogical maxims on which the various technical systems are founded, 
and exposed the flagrant evils which they practically produce, is only equalled 
by the pungent sarcasm and exquisite humour with which he has derided 
their absurdities, and the eloquent declamation which he continually pours 
forth against them, sometimes in the form of lamentation, and sometimes 
of invective. * m 

This then was the first, and perhaps the grandest} achievement of Mr. 
Bentham ; tho entire discrediting of i&l technical systems ; and the example 
which he set of treating law as no peculiar mystery, but a simple piece of 
practical business, wherein means were to be adapted to dhds, as in any of the 
other arts of life. To have accomplished thi.^ supposing him to have done 
nothing else, is to have equalled the glory of tilts greatest scientific benefactors 
of the human raft. 

But Mr. Bentham, unlike Bacon, did not merely prophesy a science ; he 
made large stinjos towards the creation of one. lie was the first who con¬ 
ceived wi^b anything appi caching to precision, the idea of a Code, or complete 
body of law , s aml the distinctive characters of its essential parts, — tl*B Civil 
Law, the Penal Law, and the Law- of Procedure. On the first two of these 
three departments he rendered valuable service ; the third he actually created. 

(Vmfnnnaffly to tli/g habits of his mind, lie set about in\Sestigatiiig cth initio, a 
philosophy or science for each # of the three inches. He did with the 
received principles of each, what a good code would do with the laws them¬ 
selves ,—extirpated the bad? substituting others : ro-enacted the gopd, but in 
so much clearer and more methodical a form, thai^Uiosc who were most fami¬ 
liar w'ith them before, scarcely recognizeiVtliem as the same. Even upon old 
truths, when they pass through his hands, ho leaves so many of his marks, 
that often ho aljuost seems to claim the discovery of what he has only syste¬ 
matized* -* , 

In creating tho philosophy of Civil Law, jfc proceeded not much beyond 
establishing on tho proper basis some of its most general principles, and cur- 
*Miiily discussing some of the most, interesting of its details. Nearly the whole'* 
of u lut, heBiaNjmWislied on this branch of law, isft-ontaiued in the TraiUsde 
, Jj'i/idotion, ante*! by M. Dumont. To the most difficult part, and that 
hii most needed* a master-hand to clear away its difficulties, tRe flornen- 
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elature and arrangement of the Civil Code, lie contributed little, except 
detached observations, and criticisms upon the errors of liis predecessors. 
The “ Vue G6ndrale d’nn Corps Complet de Legislation, ” included* in the work 
just cited, contains almost all which he has given to us on this subject, * 

In*the department of,Penal Law, he is the author of the best attempt yet 
made towards a philosophical classification of offences. The theory of punish¬ 
ments (for which however more had been done by his predecessors, than for 
any other part of the science of law) he left nearly complete. 

The theory of Procedure (including that of the constitution of the courts of 
justice) he found in a more utterly barbarous slate than even either of the 
other branches ; and he left it incomparably the most perfect. There is 
scarcely a question of practical importance in this most important depart¬ 
ment, which he has not settle^. He has left next to nothing for his successors. 

He has shown with the force of demonstration, and dms enforced and illus¬ 
trated the truth in a hundred ways, » + ,hat by sweeping away the, greater part 
of the artificial rules 'and forms which obtain in'Ull tlfe countyef called civil¬ 
ized, and adopting the simple and direct modes of investigation, Which all 
men employ in endeavouring to ascertain fScts for their own private know¬ 
ledge, it is possible to get rid of at least nine-tenths of the expense, ^aiul 
ninety-nine hundredths of the delay, of law proceedings ; not only with no 
increase, hut with an almost incredible diminution, of the chances of erro¬ 
neous decision. He has also established irrefragably the principles of a good 
judicial establishment : a division of the country^into districts, with one 
judge in each, appointed only for a limited period, and deciding all sorts of 
cases ; with a deputy under him, appointed and removable by himself : an 
appeal lying in all cases whatever, but by the transmission of papers only, to 
a supreme court or ^ourts, consisting each of only one judge, and stationed in 
the metropolis. 

It is impossible within the*compass of this sketch, to attempt any further 
statement of Mr. Bentham’s principles and views on the gj;eat science which 
first became a science m lus hands. , 

As an analyst of human nature (the faculty in which above all it is neces¬ 
sary that an ethical philosopher should excel) I cannot i«.nk Mr. Bentham 
very high. He lias done little in this department, beyond introducing what 
nppefrs to me a very deceptive phraseology, and furnishing a Aitalogue of the 
“ springs of action,” from which |ome of the most important are left out. 

• That the actions of sentient beings are wholly determined* by pleasure and 
pain, is the fundamental principle from Much he starts ; # and thereupon Mr. 
Bentham creates a motiie , afld an interest, torresponding to each pleasure or 
pain, and affirms that our actions are determined by unr interests, by the 
preponderant interest, bj|. the balance ol motives. Now if this only means 
what was before asserted, that our actions are determined by pleasure and 
pain, that simple and unambiguous mode of stating the proposition is prefer¬ 
able. But under cover of the obscurer phrase a meaning creeps in, both to 
the author’s mind and the reader’s, which goes much fartliA‘, and is entirely 
false : that all our acts are determined by pains and”pleasures in*prospect, 
pains and pleasures to which we look forward as the consequences of our acts. 
This, as a universal truth, can in no way be maintained. The pain or pica* 
.sure whickdetermines ou* ^conduct i* as frequently one which precedes Mio 
moment of action a# one which follows it. A man may, if is Auie, bo doterred, 
in dvunifitances of temptation, from perpetrating a crime, r by his dread of the * 
punisliment, or of the remorse, which he fears he may fiavc to ending after 
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the guilty act ; and in that case wo may say with some kind of propriety, 
that Ins qpnduct is swayed by the balance of motives ; or, if yon will, of 

* interests. But the ease may he, and is to the full as likely to he, that ho 
recoils from the very thought of committing the act ; the idea of placing him¬ 
self in such a situation is so painful, that he cannot dwell upon it fcong Enough 
to have even the jdiysical power of perpetrating the erftne. His conduct is 
determined by pain ; but by a pain which precedes the act, not by one which 
is expected to follow it. Not only may this be so, but unless it be so, the 
man is not really virtuous. The fear of pain consequent upon the act, cannot 
aiise, unless there be deliberation; and the man as well as “the woman who 
deliberates," is in imminent danger of being lost. With what propriety 
shrinking from an action without deliberation, can be called yielding to an 
intercut, I cannot sec. Interest surely conveys, and is intended to convey, 
the idea of an end*i& Which the conduct (whether it Vie act or forbearance) is 
designed a»tlic meang. Nothing of thi.Wsort takes plate in the above example. 
It w*uld De*mt>re correct say that conduct is sometimes determined by an 
interest, that is, by a delibcra^s and conscious aim ; ^and sometimes by an 
impulse, that is, by a deling (call it an association if you think fit) which has 
ne ulterior eijd, the act or forbearance becoming an end in itself. 

The attempt, again, to enumerate motives, that is, human desires ami 
aversions, seems to me to be in its very conception an error. Motives are 
innumerable : there is nothing whatever which may not become an object of 
desire or of dislike by f#sociation. It may be desirable to distinguish by pecu¬ 
liar notice the motives which are strongest and of most frequent operation ; 
but Mr. Bentham has not even done this. In his list of motives, though he 
includes sympathy, ho omits conscience, or the feeling -of duty : one would 
never imagine from reading him that any human being over did an act merely 
because it is right, or abstained from it merely because it is wrong. In this 
Mr. Bentham lliffers widely from Hartley, Mttio, although he considers the 
moral .sentiment# to be wholly the result of association, does not therefore 
dewy them a place in his system, but includes the feelings of “the moral 
sense ” as one of the six classes into which he divides pleasures and pains. In 
Mr. Bentham's ertvn mind, deeply imbued as it was with the “ greatest-happi¬ 
ness pruieiple,” this rnotivo was probably so blended with that of sympathy 
as to be umlfltinguishable from it ; but he should have recollected that those 
who acknoAvledgc auothef*standard of right*and wrong than happiness, or who 
have neve# reflected on the subject at all, liave often Tjpry strong feelings of 
moral obligation ; Dud whether a person’:- standard be happiness or anything 
else, his attachment to his standard is not Necessarily in proportion to his 
benevolence. Persons of w«ak sympathies hare often a strong feeling of jus¬ 
tice ; and others, again, with tho feelings of benevolence in considerable 
strength, have scarcely any consciousness,jf moral obligation at all. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that the habitual omission of so im¬ 
portant a sprint of action in an enumeration professing to be complete, must 
tend to ^reate a^abit of overlooking the same phenomenon, and consequently 
making no allowance? for it, in other moral speculations. It is difficult to 
imagine any more fruitful source of gross error ; though ouo would bo apt to 

• suppose the oversight an impossible one, withoi^ this ^vidcnce of its having, 
been .committal 1^ one of the great&st thiukerswour species h;ft produced, 
llow can wo mq>pose him to be alive to the existence and»force of the motive 
in particular caseSwWho opiits it in a deliberate and comprehensive en-*mera* 
tiui^td all the influences bj which human conduct is governed ? 
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In laying down as a philosophical axiom, that men’s actions are always 
obedient to their interests, Mr. lJeutham did no more than dress up the very 
trivial proposition that all persons do what they feel themselves mist disposed 
to do, in terms which appeared to him more precise, and better suited to the* 
purposes of philosophy* than those more familiar expressions. He by no 
means intended by «ihis assertion to impute universal selfishness to mankind, 
for lie reckoned the motive of sympathy as an intercut, and would have in¬ 
cluded conscience under the same appellation, if that motive had found any 
place in his philosophy, as a distinct principle from benevolence. Ho 
distinguished two kinds of interests, the self-regarding and the social : in 
vulgar discourse, the name is restiictod to the former kind alone. 

But there cannot he a greater mistake than to suppose that, because wc may 
ourselves he perfectly conscious of* an ambiguity in our language, that 
ambiguity therefore has no effect in perverting our jpoji%s of thought. I am 
persuaded, from expedience, that ti**s habit of speaking of all^the feelings 
which govern mankind under the name of interest*, is almost, always in point 
of fact connected with a tendency to consider interest in the vufgar sense, that 
is, purely self-regarding interest, as exercising, by «lho very constitution of 
human nature, a far more exclusive and paramount control over human 
actions than it really does exercise. Such, certainly, was the tendency of Mr. 
Bentliam’s own opinions. Habitually, and throughout his woiks, the moment 
he has shown that a man’s selfish interest would prompt him to a particular 
course of action, he lays it down without further parley that the man’s interest 
lies that way ; anft, by sliding insensibly from the Vulgar sense of the word 
into the philosophical,:-and from the philosophical back into the vulgar, the 
conclusion which is always brought out is, that the man will act as the selfish 
interest prompts. JL'he extent to which Mr. Bcntham was a believer in the 
predominance of the selfish principle in human nature, may be seen from the 
sweeping terms in which, in l*is Book of Fallacies, he expres^-y lays down that 
predominance as a philosophical axiom. - 

“In every human breast (rare and short-lived ebullitions, the result 
of some extraordinarily strong stimulus or excitement, excepted) self-regaftling 
interest is predominant over social interest; each persons own individual 
intermit over the interests of all other persons taken together.” py 392-3. 

In another passage of the same work (p. 363) he says, “ Takiwg the whole of 
life together, there exists not, nor* ever can exist, that human being in whose 
Instance any public-interest he can have had will not, in sf fnr^s dejicnds 
upon himself, have been sacrificed to bis«own personal interest. Towards tho 
advancement of the public interest, all that the most public-spirited (which is 
as much as to say the most virtuous) of men gin do, is*to do what depends 
upon hiiflsclf towards bringing the public interest, that is, his own porsonal 
share in the public interest, to a state as nearly approaching to coincidence, 
and on as few occasions amounting\o a state of repugnance, as possible, with 
his private interests.” 

By the promulgation of such views of human nature, andtby a general tone 
of thought and expression perfectly in harmony with tli#.n, I conceive Mr. 
Bcntham’s -writings to have clone and to her doing very seiious evil. Jt is by 
such things that Mie more enthusiastic and generous minds are prejudieed 
against all!his other Vpcei^flLinns, andeogamst the very attempt to make ethic* 
and politics a subject of picci.se and philosophical think fcg jf which attempt, 
indeed, d it were necessarily connected with such views, */ould be still morec 
pernicious than the vague and flashy declamation’for wld-di it is proposed aa 
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a substitute. Tbe effect is still worse on the minds of those who are not 
shocked anjJ repelled by this tone of thinking, for on them it must be pervert¬ 
ing to their whole moral nature. It is difficult to form the conception 
of a tendency more inconsistent with all rational hope of good for the human 
species, than that which must he impressed by sych doctrines,* upqp any 
mind in which they find acceptance. • 

There are, there have been, many human beings, in whom the motives of 
patriotism or of benevolence have been permanent steady principles of action, 
superior to any ordinary, and in not a few instances, to any possible, tempta¬ 
tions of personal interest. There are, and have boen, multitudes, in whom the 
motive uf conscience or moral obligation has been thus paramount. There is 
nothing in the constitution of human nature to forbid its being so in all man¬ 
kind. Until it is so, the race will*never enjoy one-tenth part of the 
happiness which o«y mature is susceptible oT. I regard any considerable 
increase of human happiness, through n*pre changes iumutward circumstances, 
unacctm painty) fey changes Ih the state of the desiies, al hopeless ; not to men¬ 
tion that while the desires are circumscribed in self, there can be no adequate 
motive for exertions tdhding to modify to good endsewbn those external cir¬ 
cumstances. No man’s individual share of any public good which he can hope 
to realise by lus efforts, is an equivalent for the sacrifice of his case, and of the 
pcisonal objects which he might attain by another course of conduct. The 
balance can be turned in favour of virtuous exertion, only by the interest of 
feeling or by that of ^conscience— those “social interests," the necessary 
subordination of which To “ self-regarding " is so lightly assumed. 

I’.ut the power of any one to realizeyin himself thc^tfcte of mind, without 
which his own enjoyment of life can die but poor and scanty, and on which all 
our hopes of happiness or moral perfection to the specie^ must rest, depends 
entirely upon lus having faith in the actual existence of such feelings and 
dispositions mothers, and in their possibility for himself. It is for those 
in whom the fee^ngs of virtue are weak, that ethical w riting is chiefly needful, 
ami its proper office is to strengthen those feelings. Rut to be qualified for 
this task, it is necessary, first to have, and next to show, in every sentence and 
in every line, a ffc-m unwavering confidence in man’s capability of virtue. It 
is by alSort of sympathetic contagion, or inspiration, that a noble mind 
assimilates otter minds to itself ; and no one was ever inspired by on? whose 
own inspiration was not efficient to give h^n faith in the possibility of making 
others feel*win# he feels. • 

Upon those vvlnf need to be strengthened and upheld by a really inspired 
moralist—such a moralist as Btftrates, or Plato,'ft>r(speaking humanly and not 
theologically) as Christ ; th» effect oi' such writings as Mr. Bentliam’s, if they 
be read ami believed and their spirit imlftfeqj^ must either 1ft hopeless 
despondency and gloom, or a reckless giving themselves up to a life of that 
miserable self-seeking, which they ai*e there taught to regard as inherent 
in their original and unalterable nature. 

Mr. Ron than A speculations on politics in tlio narrow sense, that is, on the 
theory of government? are distinguished by hi# usual characteristic, that of 
beginning at the beginning. He places before himself man in society without 
•a government, and, considering what sort of government it would be advisable 
to coy,struct, fmds^that the most expedient wou!||i bo ft representative demo-* 
cracy. Whatever may be the value of this conclusion, thg mode in which it is 
arrived at appear?to me to be fallacious; for it assumes that mankiiyl ajo^like 
in alf times anti alfpluces,* that they have the same wants and are exposed to 
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the same evils, and that if the same institutions do not suit thorn, it is only 
because in the more backward stages of improvement they have not .wisdom to 
see what institutions are most for their good. How to invest certain servants 
of tho people with the power necessary for the protection of person and 
property, \*ith the greatest possible facility to the people of changing the 
depositaries of that*power, when they think it is abused ; such is the only 
problem in social organization which Mr. bent ham has proposed to himse’f. 
Yet this is hut a part of the real problem. It nevei seems to have occurred to 
him to regard political institutions in a higher light, as the principal means of 
the social education of a people. Had he done so, he would have seen that the 
same institutions will no more suit two nations in different stages of civilization. 


than the same lessons will suit children of different ages. As the degree of 
civilization already attained vajjes, so Goes the kiud of social influence neces¬ 
sary for carrying the community forward to the next s^age of its progress. 
For a tribe of North American Indiras, improvement means, tanning down 
their proud and solitary self-dependence ; for a bofty of Tman#ip?tfcd nearoes. 


dependence ; for a bofty of TmanVipjttfcd negroes, 


it means accustoming, them to be self-dopejident, instead of being tnevely 
obedient to orders . fir our send-barbarous ancestors *it would have meant, 
softening them ; foi a race of cneivated Asiatics it would mean hardening 
them. IIow can the same social organization be litted for producing so many 
contrary effects ' l 


The prevailing eiror of Mi. Kent ham’s views of human natuie appears to 
me to be this—he supposes mankind to be swayed lr^ only a part, of the in¬ 
ducements which r&llv actuate them ; but of that part ho imagines them to 
be much cooler and Chore thoughtful calculators than tiny really arc. ITe 


has, I think, been, to a certain extent, misled in the tlieopv of politics, by 
supposing that the fuibmbsion of the mass of mankind to an established 


government is mainly owing to a reasoning perception of the necessity of loga't 
protection, and of the commonfmterest of all in a prompt amk»zea!ous obedi¬ 


ence to the law. He was not, I am persuaded, aware, how \^vy much of the 
really wonderful acquiescence of mankind in any government which they f^nl 
established, is the effect of mere habit and imagination, and, therefore, depends 
upon the preservation of something like continuity of existence in the insti¬ 
tutions, ami identity in their outward forms; cannot transier itsoli* easily to 
new institutions, even 1 hough in themselves preferable ; and is gteatly shaken 
wjien there occurs anything like a^break in the liu#*of historical duration— 
anything which can l»e^tenned the end of the old constitution nnC tlu*begimiing 
of a new one. % * * 

Tlie constitutional writers #£ our own confftjy, anterior to Mr. Uentham, 
liad carried feelings of this kind to the height ofra supcr,<iUon ; they never 
considered 4 what was best •JbTptcd to their own tunes, but only what had 


existed in former times, even in times that had long gone by. it is not very 
many years since such were the principal grounds on which parliamentary 
reform itself was defended. Mr. Uentham has done much service in discredit¬ 
ing, as he has done completely, this school of politicians, aid exposing the 
absurd sacrifice of present endb to antiquated means ,*hut lie has, 1. think, 
himself fallen into a contrary error. The very fact that a certain set of poli¬ 
tical institutions already exisj., have long existed, and have become associated « 
with nil tho 4 historical reeolkctions of a people, is in itself^as far as it ^oes*a 
property which adapts them to that people, and gives them a great advantage 
over*a»y itew institutions in obtaining that ready and willthg resignation tu 
what has ouce been decided by lawful authority, which aldue renders possible 
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those innumerablo compromises between adverse interests and expectations, 
without which no government could ho carried on for a year, and with diffi¬ 
culty even' for a week. Of the perception of this important truth, scarcely a 
trace is visible in Mr. Bentham’s writings.* 

It is impossible, however, to contest to Mr. Bcntham, on this subject or on 
any other which he has touched, the merit, and it is ijery great, of having 
brought forward into notice one of the faces of the truth, ami a highly im¬ 
portant one. Whether on government, on morals, or on any of the other 
topics on which his speculations are comparatively imperfect, they are still 
highly instructive and valuable to any one who is capable of supplying the 
remainder of the truth ; they are calculated to mislead only by the pretension 
which they invariably set up of being the whole truth, a complete theory and 
philosophy of the subject. Mr. Benth-jm was more a thinker than a reader ; 
he seldom comparqjl his ideas with those of ot\er philosophers, and was by no 
means aware how ?uauy thoughts lu^d existed in .other minds, which his 
doctrines <fcd n^>t afford tl^ means either to refute or }f> appreciate. 

* It is necessary, howler, to di-Hinguish between Mr. lie Jtkam's practical conclu¬ 
sions, as an English politician of the present day, and his systematic views us a 
political plulcjsopker. it is to the latter only that the foregoing obsei vatinns are in¬ 
tended to apply : on the former 1 am not now called upon to pronounce any opinion. 
Eor the just estimation of Lis merits, the question is not what were his c.mclnsion*, 
hut what was his mode of arriving at them. Theoretical views most widely different, 
may load to the same, practical corollaries and that part, of any system of plulosophj 
which liodies itself fortl.^in directions for immediate practice, must be so small a 
portion of the whole as to furnish a very insufficient criterion the degiec m winch 
it approximates to scientiflc and universal truth. Let Mr Bjntham’s opinions cm tho 
political questions of the day he as sount or as mistaken as anyone may deem them, 
the fact which is of importance in judging of Mr. Bcntham himself is that those 
opinions rest upon a basis of half-truth. Each inquirer is le# to add the other half 
Cor himself, and confirm or correct the practical conclusion as tho other lights of 
winch ho happens to be in possession, allow him 
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A PEW OBSERVATIONS ON MR. MILL. 

Mu. Mill lias been frequently represented as the disciple of Bcntham. 
With truth lias he been so represented in this respect-<< he was one of tho 
eailiest in adopting—hejiias been one of tho most efficient in diffusing—many 
of the most chnracteiistr of Bentlmm’s opinions, fro in units trifch'ut <(unlift- 
entiou— he carries into detail with rigid ieligibility, the doctrine that tho 
sole ground of moral o| ligation is //eneral utility. Buf tho same results may 
be reached by minds the most dissimilar ; else why do y r e hope fyr agreement 
amongst impartial inquirerselse why do we hope to convert one another'! 
why not bum our lucubrations, or wait to establish a principle until wc have 
found an exact resemblance of ourselves t 

In some respects Mr. Mill’s mind assimilates to Bfiitham’s, in others it 
differs from it widely It is tiue that Air Mill’s specula!ions have been in¬ 
fluenced by impression received from Botham ; but they have been equally 
influenced by those received from the Aristotelian Logicians, from Hartley, 
and from Hobbes. Jfy almo.it alone in the present age has revived the study 
of those writers— ho has presened, perhaps, the most valuable of their doc¬ 
trines—he is largely indebted them for the doctrines whielfr eom])osc, for 
the spirit which pervades his philosophy. The diameter of hi*intellect seems 
to partake as much of that of either of those three types of speculative inquir*, 
as it does of the likeness of llentham. 

As a scarciiei into original truths, the ]uincipal contribution**!) i< h Jlr. Mill 
has rendered to philosophy, is to lie found in his most recent work, “The 
Analysis*of the Phenomena of the Human Mind.” Nothing iWe clearly 
proves what I have before asserted, xh.~ our indiffortnee to tho lughei kind 
of fhilosophieiil investigation, than tin; fact, that no full account*- ao^riticim 
of this woik has appeared cither of our principal Reviews* 

The doctrine announced by flartloy, that tic ideas furnished by Sense, 
together with the law of association, arc the simp]e«'ilements*of the mind, and 
sufficient to^explain even t h <**(*& t mysterious of its phenomena, is also the 
doctrine of Mr. Mill. Hartley, upon this principle, had furnished an expla¬ 
nation of some of the phenomena. Mr. Mill has earned on the investigation 
into all those more complex psychological facts which had been the puzzle and 
despair of previous metaphysicians. Such, for instance, as Tit^o and Space— 
Belief—the Will—the Affection*—the Moral Sentiments * He has attempted 
to resolve all these into eases of association. I do not pause here to contend 
with him—to show, <Jr rather endeavour to show, where he has succeeded— 
where failed.# It wouli? boa^ask far befond the limits ^Boxik— i/. is 
properly the task of figure metaphysicians. « 

Thcgxtfmqpt in which this remarkable work appeared is unfortunate for its 
temporary success. Had it been published sixty years ago— or perhaps sifyy 
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yearn hence, it would perhaps have placed the reputation of its author l>eyond 
any of his previous writings. 

There®is nothing similar to these inquiries in the writings of Mr- Bentham. 
This indicates one principal difference Between the two men. Mr. Mill is 
eminently a metaphysician ; Bentham as little of jk metaphysician a» any one 
can be who ever attained to equal success in the scicnco»of philosophy. Every 
moral or political system must he indeed a corollary from some general view of 
human nature. But Bentham, though punctilious and precise in the premises 
ho advances, confines himself, in that very preciseness, to a few simple and 
general principles, lit seldom analyses —he studies the human mind rather 
after the method of natural history than of philosophy. Ho enumerates—he 
classifies the facts—but he does not account for tbem. You read in bis works 
an enumeration of pains and pleasur*—an enumeration of motives—an enu¬ 
meration of tbe trjjiPtrties which constitute fHe value of a pleasure or a pain. 
But Bentham does not even attempt i$> explain any %f the feelings or impulses 
emynerawd—Jie defes no#attempt to show that they %re subject to the laws of 
any more elementary phenomena of human nature. human nature indeed 
in its rarer or more Ifiddcn paH-ts, Boutham knew bu*little—wherever he at¬ 
tained to valuable results, which lus predecessors had missed, it was by esti¬ 
mating moPe justly than they the action of some outward circumstance upon 
the more obvious and vulgar elements of our nature—not by understanding 
better than they, the workings of those elements which are not obvious and 
not vulgar. Where ^ufc a moderate knowledge of these last was necessary to 
the correctness of his conclusions, he was apt to stray Airther from the truth 
than even the votaries of common ,plaoc. He often threw aside a trite and 
unsatisfactory truism, in order to replace it with a paradoxical error. 

If, then, the power of analysing a complex combination into its simple 
« elements be in tbe mental sciences, as in tbe physical, a leading characteristic 
of the philosopher, Mr. *Mill is thus far considerably nearer to the philosophic 
ideal than Mr. Bentham. This, however, has not made so great a difference 
as might have been expected in the practical conclusions at which they have 
arrived. Those powers of analysis which, by Mr. Bentham, are not brought 
to bear upou the phenomena of our natuic at all, are apjilied by Mr. Mill 
almost. *loly to our common universal nature, to the general structux*e which 
is tbe saint*in all human beings ; not to the differences between one human 
being and another, tlio*gh the former i^little worthy of being studied except 
as a mentis t<* the better understanding of the latter. # Wo seldom learn ffom 
Mr. Mill to understand any of tflb varieties of hjpuan nature ; and, in truth, 
they enter very little into hi#own calculation, except where he takes cogni¬ 
zance of tbem tui aberrations from tbe standard to whieli, in his opinion, all 
should conform. Perhaps there never exi^PN^uny writer, (exdlpt, indeed, 
the ascetic theologians,) who conceived the excellence of the human being so 
exclusively under one single type, to a conformity with which he would reduce 
all mankind. No one ever made fewer allowances for original differences of 
nature, althoifoh the existence of such is not only*compatible with, but a 
necessity consdf[uen*o of, h 5 view of the hupan mind, when combined with 
the extraordinary differences which are known to exist between one individual 
and another m the kind and in the degree of their ifervous sensibility. J[ 
•unnot bijt think that the very law of association, *laid down* by Mr. Mill, 
will hereafte^f aiffi in other hands, be found (wliilo theyjexplain the diversities 
of human natufb) to show, in the most striking manner, how m*ch*i& those 
di\^rsitics is inherent and inevitable; neither the effect of, nor capable of 
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being reached by, education or outward circumstances.* I believe the natural 
and necessary differences among mankind to l>e so great, that any practical 
view of human life, which does not take them into the account, must* unless 
it stop short in generalities, contain at least as much error as truth; and that 
any systeth o# mental culfcui*;, recommended by such imperfect theory in pi-o- 
portion as it is fitted t# natuies of one class, will be entirely unfitted for all 
others. 

Mr. Mill has given to the world, as yet, on the subject of morals, and on that 
of education, little besides generalities : not “barren generalities,” but of the 
most fruitful kind ; yet of which the fruit is still to come. When he shall 
carry his speculations into the details of these subjects, it is impossible that an 
intellect like his should not throw a great increase of light upon them : the 
danger is that the illumination will be partial and narrow; that he will con¬ 
clude too readily that, whatever 4s suitable food for on®of diameter, or 
suitable medicine for brining it back, when it falls from its proper excellence, 
may be prescribed for all/ and that what is not needful or fl.sefiiU.to o*,c of the 
types of human nature, i i worthless altogether. There is yet another danger, 
that he will fail, not oil'y in conceiving suftiefent variety of excellence, hut 
sufficiently hiyh excellence ; that the type to which he would reduce all 
natures, is by no means the most perfect type ; that he conceives the ideal 
perfection of a human being, under some only of its aspects, not under all ; or 
at least that he would frame his practical rules as if he so conceived it. 

The faculty of drawing correct conclusions from evidence, together with tlio 
qualities of moral reefltviide and earnestness, seem to constitute almost tlio 
vfhole of his idea of th# perfection, of hunyin nature ; or rather, lie seems to 
think, that with all other valuable qualities mankind arc already sufficiently 
provided, or will be so by attending merely to these. We see no provision in 
his system, so far as it is disclosed to us, for the cultivation of any other 
qualities ; and therefore, (as I holfj to be a necessary consequence^ no sufficient 
provision for the cultivation even of these. 

Now there are few persons whose notion of the perfection to which a human 
being may be brought, does not comprehend much more than the qualities 
enumerated above. Most will be prepared to find the practical views founded 
upon so iyrrow a basis of theory, rather fit to be used as part of the xffate rials 
for a practical system, than fit fin themselves to constitute one. «Yroro what 
can jo, or combination of causes, the §cope of Mr. Mill's philosophy embraces 
so partial a view' only 1 tjf the ends of human culture and of h^man life, it 
belongs rather to Mr. Mill’s biographer than to his mere reader, to investigate. 
Doubtless the views of almost afl inquirers into *£iumnn nature are necessarily 
confined within certain bounds by the fact, that they can cnjqy complete power 
of studying their subject onlf *???! it exists in themselves. No person can 
thoroughly appreciate that of which he has not had personal consciousness: but 
powers of metaphysical analysis, such as Mr. Mill possesses, are sufficient for 
the understanding and appreciation of all characters and all states of mi ml,, as 
far as is necessary for practical purposes, and amply sufficieAt to divest our 
philosophic theories of everything like narrowness. Fur tMs, how#.'er, it 
is necessary that those powders of analysis should be applied to the details" not 
Bclcly to the outlines,"of liuniaji nature ; and one of the most strongly marked 
* 1 • • 

* I venture to rccomnpjiid to the notice of tho Roader an able iCpofljon The cVarac- 
ter of-Dr Priestley, published in several recent numbers of ilj Fox’s excellent 
Mi inthly Hope .si tory. 
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of the mental peculiarities of Mr. Mill, is, as it seems to us, impatience of 
details.,, 

This is another of the most striking differences between him and Mr. 
Ben thorn. Mr. Eentham delighted in details, and bad a quito extraordinary 
genius for them : it is remarkable bow much of his intellectual superiority was 
of tliis kind. He followed out his inquiries into the minutest ramifications ; 
was skilful in the estimation of small circumstances, and most sagacious and 
inventive in devising small contrivances. He went even to great excess in the 
time and labour which he was willing to bestow on minutias, when more im¬ 
portant things remained undone. Mr. Mill, on the contrary, shuns all nice 
attention to details; he attaches himself exclusively to great and leading 
points ; his views, even when they cannot be said to be enlarged, are always 
on a large scale. He will often lie thought by those who differ fiom him, to 
overlook or undevgalac great things, — never exaggerate small ones ; and the 
former, partly from not being attentive enough to *»:tails, when those, though 
small, wcru^l4iave Suggested principles which are great. 

Wie same undervaluing of Retails has, 1 think, cawed most of the imperfec¬ 
tions, where imperfections there are, in Mr. Mill’s spjwilations generally, llis 
just contempt of those who are incapable of grasping a general truth, and with 
whom the "grand and dctcimining considerations are always outweighed by 
some petty circumstance, carries him occasionally into an opposite extreme : he 
so heartily despises those most obtuse persons who eall themselves Practical 
Men, and disavow tl^jory, as not always to recollect that, though the men be 
purblind, they may yet ‘ * look out upon the woi Id with 'Weir dim horn eyes ” and 
see something in it, which, lying e#tof his way, he may not have observed, but 
which it may be worth wmle for him, who can see clearly, to note and explain. 
Not only a dunce may give instruction to a wise man* but no man is so wi^o 
■* that lie can, in all cases, do without a dunce’s assistance. But a eeitam 
degree of intellectual impatience is almost necessarily connected with fervour 
of character s^jjd strength of conviction. Men much inferior to Mr. Mill arc 
guite capable of setting limitations to his propositions, whore any are requisite ; 
few in our own times, we fnight say in any times, could have accomplished 
what lie lias dene. 

Mr. bill’s principal works besides the “ Analysis ” already mentioned, are, 
1, “The History of British India,” not only the first work which firm thrown 
the light of philosopb^upon the peojdenied upon the government of that vast 
portioned tie globe, but the first, and even, now thc^nly work which conveys 
to the general rftuler even that "knowledge of fycts, which, w ith respect to so 
important a dejiartmeiit of lfts country’s alfaifs, every Englishman should wish 
to possess. The work is*til) of insti nctive comments on the institutions of our 
own country, anil abounds with illustratinffif^hf many of the lifts! important 
principles of government and legislation. 

2. “ Elements of Political economy.” Mr. Mill’s powers of concatenation 
and systematic arrangement peculiarly qualified him to place in theft proper 
logical connexion the elementary principles of this science as established by its 
gregt^fhasters, andft-o furnish a compact and clear exposition of them. 

y. Essays on (xovermnent. Jurisprudence, Education, &c., originally written 
for the Supplement to the Encyclopaedia Bri^nnioa ; the most important jif 
Hhem have been^cveral times reprinted by private subscription? 

llio.se lilm; w(fries, most of which arc mere outlincs«to be filled up, though 
they have heeff both praised and animadverted upon as if the^ claimed the 
etameter of confab le scientific theories, havy*been, I believe, more read than 
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any oilier of Mr. Mill’s writings, and have contributed more tlian any publica- 
* lions of our time to generate a taste for systematic thinking on the subject of 
politics, and to discredit vague and sentimental declamation. The Essay on 
Government, in particular, has been almost a text-book to many of those who 
may be termed the Philosophic Radicals. This is not the place to criticise 
either the treatise itself or the criticisms of others upon it. Any mtieal 
estimate of it thoroughly deserving the name, it has not yet been my fortune 
to meet with; for Mr. Macaulay—assuming, I suppose, the divine prorogateo 
of genius—only entered the contest, in order to carry away tho argument 
he protected in a cloud of words. 

Mr. Mill’s more popular writings are rcmai table for a lofty earnestness, 
more stern than genial, and which rather flagellates or shames men out of 
wrong, than allures them to the right. Perhaps this is the style most natural 
to a man of deep moral convictio.'fs, writing in an age sunk ii^ r. state of society 
like that in which we live. Pllut it seems, «also, to he congenial to the lihar.ictci 
of his own mind ; for he ifipcars, on most occasions, lftich more .•trjofcly alu'e 
to the evil of what is ovil/ia our destiny, than to the good of what is grthd 
He rather wains us against the errors that tend to lnaiA ns miserable, than 
affords us the belief that by any means wo can attain to much positive happi¬ 
ness. He docs not hope enough fiom human natuie—something (respondent 
aud unelcvatmg dings louud his estimate of its powers. He saddens the 
Present by a reference to the Past—he does not console it by any alluring 
anticipations of the Futuie ;—he rather discontents us w^th vice than kindles 
our enthusiasm foi virtue. He possesses hut little of 

A f 

T)ic vision and tho faculty divine — 

nor is it through his w ridings, admirable as they are, that wo are taught 
“ To fed that wo fro greater than we hiijw," 
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